


$75,000 IN CASH 
FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS 


E want one hundred thousand new. subscribers for OUTDOORS and 
fifty thousand for FIELD AND STREAM, for which we are ready to 


pay the above amount in cash commissions of fifty cents on each new sub- 


scription. OUTDOORS 


is our new beautifully iliustrated monthly maazine of travel, adventure, nature 
study and all those regenerative pastimes which take people into the open air. 
The pages of OUTDOORS are as Refreshing as a Breath of Air from the Moun- 
tains-—the contents as Exhilarating as Ozone from the Ocean. We have made 
the subscription price only one dollar a year so as to bring it within the reach 
of every American Home. 


FIELD AND STREAM 


is of course too well known as America’s representative Magazine for Sports- 
meg to require further mention here. The subscription price is $1.50 per year. 


Our Offer This $75,000 is to be divided among all those of our 

friends and’ readers, young or old, who proceed 
immediately to secure for us the new subscribers we want as mentioned 
above. } 

If those who read this offer have, not the time or inclination, we hope 
they will bring it to the attention of others who may be glad to take advan- 
tage of it. 

Instead of offering premiums, prizes, or other contingent rewards, which 
so often prove misleading or disappointing, we give the CASH. 

No subscriptions are to be taken at less than the regular rates given above, 
nor for a lesser or greater period than one year. We absolutely do not 
permit a cut price to be made, nor do we enter into ‘‘clubbing ofiers’’ with 
other periodicals. 

Our offer’is intended to reward workers who secure at least three new 
subscribers (which, however, may inciude their own subscription). 

What does this offer mean? It means that each person. who secures for 
us three or more new, paid-in-advance, yearly subscribers to either OUT- 
DOORS or FIELD AND STREAM, gets $1.50 for his or her effort. If ten 
are obtained, which in many localities can be gotten by afew hours’ effort, 
it means a cash in hand profit of $5.00. We expect many of our enterprising 
friends to make hundreds of dollars while this offer remains in force. 

If you have not yet seen OUTDOORS, get a copy at once of your news- 
dealer. You will then realize how easv it will be to get new subscribers 


for it. Everybody is interested in OUTDOORS. Go to work at once! 


Address all correspondence and make remittances payable to 


FIELD AND STRE AM, Inc., 35 West 21st Street 


NEW YORK CITY 
































Advertising Bugaboos 















: DVERTISERS who go ic the bottom of things 
j usually find that the number of replies received is 
a very poor indication of the producing value of a 
medium. Paradoxical as it may seem, the larger proportion 
of replies usually indicates the poorer medium for the sale 

of goods that are not strictly necessities. 


The wise Advertiser 


fits his medium to the class of goods he is offering. He 
has found out that “circulation” and “replies” are mere 
catch-words—bugaboos! He therefore looks carefully into 
1 the character, individuality and merit of a publication, know- 
ing that therein lies the secret of its power to produce sales! 





We claim 





that for all advertising appealing to prosperous men of 
affairs, forty thousand circulation of the class enjoyed by 
FIELD AND STREAM or OuTDoors is likely to prove more 
productive than four hundred thousand circulation of 
some other publications equally good in their sphere— 


But mind well the sphere! 





Rates and information furnished upon appli- 
cation to any member of the Advertising Staff 


RTHUR WENDELL, Advertising Manager, 35 West Zlst Street, NEW YORK 


STARR McG. PIERCE WwW. A. ULLRICH 
ow England Representative Western Representative 
Post Office Square, Boston 87 Washington St., Chicago 











THE AUGUST 


FIELD2®STREAM 








will contain a timely illustrated article on 


*’The Water Harvesters” 
By BONNYCASTLE DALE 


and other instructive matter relating to the gathering 
and planting of wild rice seed 


O. W. SMITH, well known 
to our readers through his “’Littie 
Journeys to Little Streams,” will 
contribute still another paper on 


White Bass Fishing in 
Wisconsin 
and A. A. MARRIOTT will tell, 
in his inimitable style, of the 
Capture of a Great Muscal- 
lunge in a Shower of Rain 


also in Wisconsin waters. 


RAYMOND S&S. SPEARS is 
now writing for FIELD AND 
STREAM, and the August num- 
ber wii! contain 


‘Cabin Boat Hints’ 


for the information of those con- 
templating a hunting trip down 
the Mississipp: 





Did 





N. H. CROWELL, the 
humorous, will deal with fshing— 
and romance—in his latest, 


“4 Morning’ s Catch” 


F. L. HARDING'S 


“Oceanic Game Fishes of 
the United States’ 


will have a place in this number, 


while OSCAR D. THEES'’ 
“Angling in Neuf ound- 
land Waters?’ 


and HARRY H. DUNN’S 
“Chronicles of the Mesquite” 


will be concluded in it. 














REGINALD GOURLAY will contribute a charming paper on 


“The Wild Things of the Swamp” 


and the number will be replete with informational matter and stories 
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Where and How to Go 


Advertisements will be inserted under this heading at the rate of $6.00 an inch, $3.00 one-half inch. 








Camp Hotel and Dining Room 
FOR SALE OR TO RENT 


[84 NDS with permanent camps and summer homes 
of various sizes and prices to rent, with privilege of 
purchase. at D-sbarate,Ont., near Sault Ste. Marie,Can. 
A delightful summering spot. Write, 
L. 0. ARMSTRONG, 
Canadian Pacific Railway, Montreal. 








NEAR TO NATURE’S HEART 


but easy of access. Virgin fishing and shooting, perfect 
boating, limitless canoe trips, beautiful scenery. All 
the charms of the wilds, easily reached by ladies and 
children. Ideal locations for summer and autumn 
homes on beautiful Minnesota lakes. 


GEORGE RUPLEY, Duluth, Minn. 














"othe MAINE WOODS 


ARE SITUATED THE 
Ripogenus Lake Camps 


SPORTSMEN cannot find a better section in the 
State for fishing. Txour witt Rise To THe Fry ait 
Summee, Live Game PuotocraPrHy, CANOEING, 
Fing Scenrry. Gocd Accommodations, Good Table, 
Fast Launch for Convenience of Pations. 

Send fer Circular and Map 
REGINALD C. THOMAS, % Grant Farm, Via RoachRiver, Maine 
AFTER MAY tst ADDRESS IS 


CHESUNCOOK P. O., MAINE 

















SHREWD RESORT 
ADVERTISERS 


WILL USE 


Field and Stream 


THIS COMING SEASON 


IT BRINGS RESULTS 
BECAUSE IT REACHES 


THE RIGHT PEOPLE 























THE THOUSAND ISLANDS 








are more attractive than ever this season. 


The New York Central 


Lines Four-Track Series No. 10, “The St. Lawrence River from the 
Thousand Islands to the Saguenay,” contains the finest map ever made 


of this region. 


Copy will be sent free, postpaid, on receipt of a two- 


cent stamp, by George H. Daniels, Manager, General Advertising De- 


partment, Room 39A, Grand Central Station, New York. 


THE 





“AMERICA’S GREATEST RAILROAD” 


REACH THE THOUSAND ISLANDS 
FROM EVERY DIRECTION 


C. F. DALY, Passenger Traffic Manager, New York 

















Please suy you saw it in Field and Stream 
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— | PHYSICIANS RECOMMEND 


My) 





GOING AWAY? CANOEING | In Northern 


LOW EXCURSION RATES L 
EXCELLENT SERVICE OFFERED CAMPING | Maine 


I R 07 Y | I N E. During July, August and September 
as the very best form of recreation. 


Send 10 cents in stamps for a copy of the 

















Sportsmen’s and Vaca- 
tionist’s Guide Book 


“IN THE 
MAINE WOODS” 


Containing convincing in- 
formation on the subject, 








HUDSON RIVER BY SEARCHLIGHT 

TO OR FROM } 

TROY, SARATOGA, THE ADIRONDACKS, 

LAKES GEORGE AND CHAMPLAIN 
AND ALL NORTHERN RESORTS 


ame 8). 


§ Troy, $2.50 Saratoga, $4.50 
Excursion | Lake George, $6.35 Wilmington, $5.60 


Steamers “* SARATOGA” or “CITY OF TROY” 
(Dining Rooms on Main Deck) 


. 


porblies © omit 





Leave New York Daily (except Satur da at ¢ ts - ° 
from Pier 46, foot West roth St., mak i ail- 
road connections at Troy for Res orts North an d East. | Address: = 
= 
Sunday Steamers Both Ways Touch at Albany — 
Music on Each Steamer During Summer Months a GUIDE BOOK 12 4 
BANGOR, MAINE = 


Booklet of Summer Tours on application to 
R. L. HORNBY, Gen’! Pass. Agt. 


"Phone, 1208 Spring WEST 10TH ST. PIER, NEW YORK 


C. C. BROWN, 


— LJ Gen’! nang —_ 


CT ae 7 














ICHELIEUCONTARIO 


aN TION 












— H Y 
ne ae Oa ie ee 4 
LEIS. lee na 
spe ‘ y a eS AT ee 
eit PEST ORON mi A '4 Ss aes ts 


RE oman 





NIAGARA TO THE SEA 


The grandes trip in America for health and 
coors, The Thousand Islands, Rapids, 
Aontreal, Quebec and the famed, Saguenay 
River, with its stupendous Capes “ Trinity “ 
ernity. 











Send 6c, postage for illustrated guide to 
THOS. HENRY, Traffic Man., Montreal, Can. 





Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 
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a ae ee ee ee OP Od ae 


} Direct Daily Express Service 


DETROIT 4° BUFFALO 


Steamers “*Eastern States” and 


AND Niagara Falls ey So 
Leave Detroit 5:00 p.m. (central time) on week days, Sundays at 4:00 
p.m. Arrive Buffalo daily except Mondays 9:00 a.m. Mondays 7:30 a. m. 
Connecting with all fast trains for New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore 
and Washington. Leave Buffalo 5:30 p.m. (eastern time) after arreval of all 
afternoon trains. Empire State Express leaving New York City 8:30 a. m. 
makes connections with D. & B. Steamers. Arrive Detroit 7:30 a. m. 
Direct connection at Detroit with D. & C. Coast Line to Mackinac. 
Rail Tickets are Available on D. & B. Line Steamers 
All classes of tickets reading via Grand Trunk, Michigan Central and Wabash Railways between Detroit and Buffalo 
in either direction, will be accepted for transportation on D. & B. Line Steamers. This arrangement enables the traveler 
between eastern and western states to forsake the hot, dusty cers and enjoy the delights of a cool night’s rest en route. 
Send 2 cents for illustrated booklet No. 40 Address, 
b 7 > 
& WL MeMillan. Gen, Mer. ., Detroit & Buffalo Steamboat Co. BoP? mic. ay 
: EA PO OOO OO OO” DEO A AA PE A EGO LE aaa A 





A Peerless Region for 
the Tourist, Camper, 
Canoeist, Angler and Sportsman. 


P A new territory accessible by rail and offering the best fishing and shooting in 
merica. Scenery unexcelled; hay fever unknown; magnificent canoe trips. 


, Black bass, speckled trout, lake trout, wall eyed pike in abundance. Moose, 
deer, bear, partridge, and other game during the hunting season. 


Handsomely illustrated book telling you all about it sent free on application to 
G. W. Vaux, 917 Merchants Loan and Trust Building, Chicago, Ill. 
F. P. Dwyer, 290 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Il. H. Hanley, 360 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
W. Robinson, 506 Park Building, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Or to G. T. BELL, : 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, Montreal, Canada. 


Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 
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Fee a 
vas y 
2 ii 
Ref Of all the world’s wonder-spots there is none so enchanting, 
q so vast and varied, as Ycllowstone National Park. Its steaming 
ae \ geysers, its grotesque mountains and yawning chasms attract 
¥ thousands of visitors each year. To be sure of the most satisfac- 
tory train service in going to the Park, take 


A re e e 

he Pioneer Limited 
: on the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 


In this famous train the highest standard of comfort, convenience 
™ and luxury is reached. It 1s brilliantly lighted with electricity— 
4 isthe most perfectly-appointed train ever put inservice. Leaves 
% Union Passenger Station, Chicago, at 6.30 P. M. daily. 

The Overland Limited at 8 P. M. makes the trip via Omaha, and 
an ideal arrangement is to go one way and return the other. 


Round trip rate, after June 1, from Chicago to and through Yellowstone 
Park, $55; with accommodations at the Park hotels for five and a half days, 
$85. To seattle, Tacoma or Portland, round trip from Chicago, $75. Stop- 
overs permitted for a trip through Yellowstone Park. Cost of side trip 
through the Park with hotel accommodations for five anda half days, $49.50. 
Descriptive literature mailed free. 

F. A. MILLER, W. S. HOWELL, 


General Passenger Agent, General Eastern Agent, 
7. wa Chicago. 381 Broadway, New York. gf 
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Trout Time 
in the PERE MARQUETTE COUNTRY 


The season opens in Michigan 
May 1. Reports from the streams 


indicate an early resump- 
tion of business by the brook, 
rainbow and German Brown 
trout, of which there are un- 


limited numbers in the Lower 
Michigan waters. 

A request addressed to 

fi. F. MOELLER, G. P. A. 


Pere Marquette Railroad, 

351 Union Station, 
Detroit, Mich., 
will bring you a copy of Fishing 
and Hunting in Michigan, 
booklet of 52 pages, illustrated 
in color, giving information of 
the good fishing and hunting 

territory of the state. 


















NOTE:— A photograph, 16x18 inches, of 
the scene shown herewith, will be sent to any 
address jor 25 cents, coin or stamps. 















Fishing Fever 4 Wilderness Calls 


is allayed D are satisfied 









IN THE 


Maine Woods ~ Lakes 


Sleeping-Car-Night-Service to the Rangeley-Lakes 


Is a new feature this year. Leave Boston 10.00 p.m., arrive Rangeley 7 
a.m. Connecting for all points in the Ran seley Lakes te Dena fiver 
Region. Literature “Canoe and Paddle,” “To Hunt and Fish.” 
“Inland Rest Retreats,” “Sebago Lake and Songo River,” sent free 
will bring to you the best Sportsman’s and Tourist’s 
Map yet issued of the Dead River and Upper Rangeley 
Lake Region. Itshows highways, puckboard roads, trails eleva- 
tions ete.,as well as lakes, streams and mountains. 15¢ will bring 
o youn superb 75-page guide tothe Rangeley L > 
A THe page ¢ geley Lakes and 
Region 
printed in ol- 

























“Fly Fishing on Tim Pond"”’ - Fy the 
above men- 












tioned map. 
(No advertisments in the book.) If you don’t know 
where to go, write us your requirements and we 
will plan your trips. Address 


General Passenger Department 


Maine Central Railroad 


PORTLAND, MAINE. 


GEO. F. EVANS F. E. BOOTHBY 
Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mer. Gen. Passenger Agent. 










“On 
Kennehaao 
Stream” 


















Please say yuu saw 1 in Freld and Stream 
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: Where to | »z« 











iy ° Handsomely 

Illustrated 
n Go in Book 
IS on 


Vermont 


: Vacation. |= 











l- “Summer Homes in Vermont,” a _ hand- 
r somely illustrated new book devoted to the 
=. summer resort interests of the Green Moun- 


tains and Lake Champlain region, has just 
been issued by the Central Vermont Railway 
and is now ready for distribution. 

The book contains, besides 150 pages of 
descriptive matter, more than 100 camera 
pictures, which show better than words can 
tell the wonderfully fascinating attractions 


of Vermont in the summer time. Lists of all ADIRONDACK CAMP FOR $650 





’ of the hotels, lakeside and mountain camps Thi m} 1 ted Beaver Riv 
lis imp is located at Beaver er 
1 and family homes, where summer boarders Herkimer C N. ¥.. 72 miles north of 0 : 
nel LO., 4 . i- ili©@s iol 0 t1cé 
are take are give re » i l par- , 
f are taken, are given, togethe with full par on the Adirondack Division of the N. ¥. Gen- 
ticulars regarding accommodations, rates and ae -. > . ; 
y a , tra ty It is one mile from the Railway 
> railroad connections. Station and Post Offi alt Siniiinei: Mihai 4 
Statio ane yst Ice rf se; € tive ove 





an excellent trail, also a wagon road direct 
but seldom used There is a very 





to camp 


good hotel at the station Fifty yards from 


A 6-cent stamp enclosed to T. H. Hanley, 


~ ! 














y N. E. P. A. Central Vermont Railway, 360 gti sie ee tine ¢ 
Washington St., Boston, will bring book by the CEP 5 AN CECEHSNS APSInS of water, and 
itaains: aamal wood in abundance almost at the door 

Within three minutes walk is the river, in 
- which the trout fishing is excellent 














“Two miles to the East is the unfenced 


line of two game preserves, one owned by Dr 





Seward Webb and comprising 40,000 acres; 
4 - the other the property of General Edward A. 

ee merica irst McAlpin and consisting of 36,000 acres. These 
— virks act as feeders for the Beaver River 


I 
o 





ountry. so there are nearly as many deer 








~ 7 .eyS an ear my camp as in the par 
LEARN SOMETHING ais tase te 1 fine pons built last year of 
OF THE GREAT peeled spruce logs, and as carefully and 
WEST; SEE THE losely Jaid as possible There is a large 
ROCKY MOUNTAINS porch at either end. Outside measurement 
10 feet, inside 16 x 24 feet. What little chink- 
ing necessary was done with Portland 
The interior is divided into three 


Come to Colorado | | 2.2202 eee at 


S feet square The whole camp is splendidly 








lighted Floors are of planed, matched ma 


THE WONDERLAND OO Se Sees Fee ee eee 





799 IOAIT camp is furnished with about everything 
ae OF OUR CONT INEN I needed for comfort, including spring beds, 
seven chairs, stove for cooking, dishes, table, 


The Grandest Scenery Scale sesiiiiaiby eaaeae tae SO, eee tea a 

The Most Perfect Climate es fikiiaak. 

The reason I wish to sell is that business 
ble me to 


has called me too tar away to ena 
She COLORADO @ spend any time there, despite the fact that I 


built the camp for my own occupancy I 
SOUTHERN RY. will take $650 for the property, which I con- 
sider a low price I certainly could not re- 


has issued a series of beautifully place it for that amount.” 
illustrated booklets descriptive of 7 
this fascinating country. Send six 
cents in stamps to cover postage 


The foregoing is quoted from a letter from 
the owner, who is now in Florida, He 
may be addressed care of Field and Stream, 
Inc., 35 West 21st St., New York. 








T. E. FISHER, Gen'l Pass. Agent 
- Denver, Colo. 




















Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 
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If You Have Not Read the 
WIDE WORLD MAGAZINE 


Get a Copy at Once! 


FIELD AND STREAM ADVERTISING SECTION 








It is unique, every article a true story of adventure or of some 


strange custom or notable event told in «1 readable manner 


and Fully Illustrated 


Partial Contents for July. 


THE KIDNAPPING OF EDDIE BRAITHWAITE, experiences ere he was able to resume his 
son of a multi-millionaire, of Boston. journey. 
U.S.A., caused widespread horror and in- ACROSS MEXICO ON HORSEBACK. This 
dignation, and the desperate endeavors final instalment sets forth some very ex- 
of his parents to recover him were fol. . citing incidents of travel in the wilderness: 
lowed with the great interest. Here, set N 
down in full for the first time, is the eee mss - —— erred naralapes vange 
. ; Sapa: rowse, K.C., LLD., tells for the first 
of how — daring scheme was conceived time the story of the forged Newfound- 
and carried out, told by the man ofall landjbank-notes, a case which is, as he says 
others best qualified for the task—James “unique in the annals of crime.’ By the 
King, the leader of the kidnappers, now exercise of ingenuity rivalling that of 
undergoing a twenty years’ sentence for the immortal Sherlock Holmes. Judge 
the crime. Prowse was enabled to elucidate the 
A MOTOR-CAR HOLD-UP. Another story of mystery, his theory of the crime proving 
“101 Ranch” describing how a band of correct even in the most minute par- 
masked brigands endeavored to hold up a ticulars. 
motor-car that was conveying the money THROUGH ARCTIC SEAS. An authoritative 
collected at a unique buffalo hunt - des- record of the Canadian Government expe- 
cribed in our last issue —to the bank, and dition to the Arctic regions. 'Uhe ‘Ne p- 
the battle that ensued. tune”’ visited many historic points, and the 
AN INTERRUPTED TOUR. A story of mixed experiences of those on board make very 
identities from Idaho, telling of the interesting reading. The article is illus- 


author’s arrest as an escaped lunatic! In trated wirh very striking photographs 


spite of his protests he was removed to an taken by Mr. A. P. Low, the commander 
asylum, and went through some terrifying of the expedition. 
The number altogether contains fifteen exciting stories and interesting articles, 
all splendidly illustrated. 
Price 10 Cents, - - Subscription, $1.20 a year 
——of all newsdealers and——— 


The International News Company, ** 3 yonGin 





Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 
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BEGINNING WITH THE 
August Number of 


FIELD 4x» STREAM 


THERE WILL BE INSTITUTED A 
REGULAR DEPARTMENT, INCLUD- 
ING AN UP-TO-DATE DIRECTORY of 























unting ¢& Fishing 
Resorts 


UNDER THE PERSONAL MANAGEMENT OF 
MR. JAMES A. CRUIKSHANK 


one of the best-posted authorities in the country on t hese subjects 














= 








This department will comprise stories of personal experiences in the best 
sporting sections of the country, full information in regard to the sport to be 
expected at each, how to get there, when the sport is at its best, and the cost 
of the trip from leading centers of pop lation. 

During the seasons, Mr. Cruikshank will visit, as is his custom, all the 
leading fishing and sporting centers of the country, so that the information 
will be thoroughly up to date. 

Among the first articles of the series will be one entitled ‘“‘Good Sport that 
New Yorkers are Missing,’’ and will tell where splendid sea angling can be had 
close to the great metropolis. Every man who visits the metropolis during the 
summer will be prompted by this article to bring his rod with him. 

In connection with this work there will be offered to the readers the oppor- 
tunity of using this department as a bureau of information. Sportsmen planning 
trips into new country will be glad to learn where reliable information con- 
cerning the territory they purpose visiting can be had: This service will be 
limited to the subscribers of the magazine. 





Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 

















Sporting and Country Properties for Sale 


Advertisements will be inserted under this head for three cents a word for each insertion, gagette —_ > advance. 
No advertisement accepted for less than 


Numbers and initials count as words. 


advertisements will be inserted at rate of $3.7 
to advertisements may be sentin care of 


L 


ty cents. 
an inch, $2.00 one-half inch. Answers 
IELD AND STREAM if so desired. 


Display 








CONNECTICUT. 


A rare estate, located in the best section, ne: aur 
Bridgeport. Sixty- five miles from New York Citys 

via N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R:; electric trolley to 
mile of property. Grounds 
water frontage of 1,200 feet 
on the beautiful Housatonic River. Improvements 
consist of the house, yyy fourteen rooms 
and built at a cost of $6,000; barn, stable, carriage- 
house and other buildings. Pear, apple and other 
fruit trees in abundance; excellent water; churches 
and schools near by. Good shooting for ducks, rail 
and ruffed grouse, good fishing for striped bass, 


within one-eighth 
twenty acres in extent; 


bluefish, etc. The river affords splendid facilities 
for boating. Price, $12,000. Address G. R., care of 
Field and Stream. 

FLORIDA. 


Fine property on Lake Monroe, at head of navi- 
gation on St. Johns River. Good hunting and fish- 
ing Club house containing 50 or 60 rooms. 

Also other Florida properties in the mountain 
and lake section of the State when the hunting 
and fishing is at its best and the winter climate 
superior to Southern California. Address Florida 
Club House, care of Field and Stream. 


LONG ISLAND. 


67 acres of land forming a point and connected 
with the mainland by a narrow causeway sufficient 
for road purposes, known as Duck Island, and 
wooded almost to the water edge. All spots that 
are encroached upon by salt water are protected by 

anite walls. Elegant protected harbor with 15 
eet of water at low tide. Elevations up to 100 
feet command elegant views of Long Island Sound 
and Huntington Bay. Excellent fishing and fine 
duck shooting in season. Fine bathing beach. This 
property can be purchased for $75,000, and within 
two years it would probably be worth double the 
money, as shore front properties are becoming very 
scarce and there is nothing exactly like this on the 
north shore of Long Island. Address E. A. D., care 
of Field and Stream. 


150 acres of Lloyd’s Neck, good high land, 1 1-2 
miles of beach front, half the land cleared, balance 
in timber, rights in large fresh water lake. This 
piece would make a fine country estate for anyone 
demanding a fine farm, good shooting and fishing. 
and the advantages of a first-class water front, and 
it can be bought for $175,000. Address E. » eee 
eare of Field and Stream. 


Fisherman’s paradise, 80 acres. Sightly situated. 
Can see Long Island Sound and Connecticut shore 
for miles. Plenty of shade, fruit, and ornamental 
trees. There is a large, well-preserved, old-fash- 
ioned house, built in 1814, good barns and outbuild- 
ings. There are five well-stocked trout ponds and 
a large hatchery. No hook has been dropped in 
these ponds in two years. Ponds and hatchery are 
fed by an artesian well, which flows 52 gals. per 
minute of purest water, unvarying in temperature. 
There is a deep canal which gives water communi- 
cation with the Sound. Estate is convenient to 
depot. Game is also abundant in season. Price, 
$30,000. Address J. H. K., care of Field and Stream. 


Gentleman’s place at Oyster Bay, where President 
Roosevelt has his summer home, consists of 35 
acres, desirable, well located, improved property; 
within short drive of the station; modern 18-room 
house; every improvement, spacious parlor and hall, 
stately dining-room, artistic he detatched half- 
acre on harbor. Price, $20,000. Buildings alone 
cost more than price asked for whole. Address 
T. R. D., care of Field and Stream. 


MAINE. 


Modern cottage, 11 rooms. Hot and cold water 
on both floors; three open fireplaces; stable; ice- 
house filled; 10 acres of land at Andover, Maine, the 
healthiest and most beautiful village in the State. 
Fifteen fine trout brooks well stocked; good wood- 





cock and partridge shooting. Twelve miles only 
from Rangeley Lakes. Public library, 7,000 vol- 
umes; two mails a day; long distance telephone—in 
short, one of the loveliest homes in the world—all 
at half cost. Address P. F. D., care of Field and 
Stream. 

VIRGINIA. 


4,500 acres in Surry County. between Norfolk and 
Western and Southern Railways. Nearly all kinds 
of game on the land—deer, quail, turkey, partridge. 
squirrel, etc.; very fertile soil; ten million feet of 
pine, oak, poplar and gum, which alone will bring 
what the property costs. Good fishing, also rail- 
bird shooting. Several bold spring streams inter- 
sect the property, and it is partly bounded by 
Blackwater River. Price, $30,000, including the old 
homestead two-story building. Address C. O. S., 
eare of Field and Stream. 


NEW JERSEY. 


About 700 acres mountain land near Tuxedo Park; 
splendid natural haunt for quail, partridges and 
woodcock; trout stream. Price, 5,000. 

Eight miles from Port Jervis, N. Y., 400 acres; 
one mile of good trout brook; splendid quail and 
partridge shooting, also other game. Price on ap- 

eare of Field and 


plication. Address P. J. N. Y., 
Stream. 
VIRGINIA. 
Three Islands in Currituck Sound on and close to 
the boundary line between Virginia and North 
Carolina. The largest island has 300 acres, and 


would form an admirable property for a sporting 
club, the smaller islands having less than ten acres 
each. Currituck Sound is the winter rendezvous of 
myriads of ducks, geese, swans, and all kinds of 
waterfowl. This region is famous for its growth of 
wild celery, on which the ducks feed, and this 
year’s crop is phenomenally abundant. Price on 
application. Address F. K. Y., care of Field and 
Stream, 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


In Lycoming County, Pa. A magnificent location 
for game and trout preserve. Nearly 5,000 acres 
fairly well stocked with deer, bear, pheasants and 
rabbits. Streams give fairly good trout fishing. 
With a little protection this would soon become the 
finest game and trout preserve in the State. These 
lands adjoin the famous “Ogontz Lodge,’’ formerly 
owned by the late Jay Cooke. Eight miles from 
station of N. Y. C. & H. R. R. R. Price, $4.00 
per acre. Guide will show interested parties over 
the tract. Address W. E., care of Field and Stream. 


WISCONSIN. - 


‘Righty acres near village of Kneve, partly im- 
proved. No buildings. Nice site for trout pond, 
poultry farm or summer residence. $1,690. Ad- 
dress C. C. F., care of Field and Stream. 


NOVA SCOTIA. 


On the coast, 2,500 acres. affording fishing and 
shooting in great ‘variety. rice $15,00 Address 
N eare of Field and Stream. 
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- ON’T you know that you can go to Florida —— 
only gy 
vol- gat —< 
—in next winter, pay your fare down and back | 
—all Rati ae. . 
and . and your living expenses while there, have 
a good time, keep well, and live cheaper than you 
can at home, where along with the grippe, rheu- 
‘ matism and pneumonia, you have to buy coal, 
an % ‘ Oi; pe 
ings heavy flannels, pay doctors’ bills and be miserable ? 
ge. - » 
t of 
ae FIELD AND STREAM has made arrangements 
“Oy with C. H. Stokes, Postmaster at Mohawk, Florida, 
oa with whom we are personally acquainted, to supply 
the wants of the FIELD AND STREAM family along 
this line. Mr. Stokes lives in the beautiful hill 
rae : and lake region—the mountains of Florida—the 
WE: : . ips 
and orange belt of the State—where the fishing and 
res; hunting are best. 
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_ The State is settling up fast, and now is the 
time to buy a little home, while land is cheap. 
apm He can supply you with wild land, a nice lake 
me front, small cottage, farm, orange grove or village 
ing foe 
res property. 
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1 of He can have a house built for you, set out an 
this ; a 
on orange grove or do anything you like! Just now 
and . ° . , 
there is a good opening for a doctor, dentist, 
carpenter, mason, blacksmith and wagon worker 
and butcher. Better write at once, tell him your 
= needs and ask for information. 
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Sale, Want and Exchange 


Advertisements will be inserted wader this head for three cents a word for each insertion, payable strictly in advance. 
No advertisement accepted for less than fifty cents. 
advertisements will be inserted at rate of $3.7 

to advertisements may be sent in care of 


Display 
an inch, $2.00 one-half inch. Answers 
IELD AND STREAM if so desired. 








SHOT GUN WANTED —Will trade new 38-Colt Automatic 


Pistol, Army model, and 30-30 Winchester C. arbine, per- 
fect condition, for first-class shot gun. E. W. Austen, Os- 
wego, N. 


FOR SALE—Trained Co ‘oon, 1, Fox and Rabbit Hounds, extra 
good. Comrade Kennels, Bucyrus, Ohio. 

FOR SALE—Fox hound pups, eligible to registration. Bred 
direct from stayers; Walker and Williams strain; fine spec- 

Elk Mountain Kennels, Livingston Manor, N. 


imens. 
4 o 5 CAMERA. Highest grade, triple extension. Every 
swing and adjustment. Anastigmat lens. New. Price, 


$75. Sell for $35, on approval. Dr. Piper, Commercial 


Building, St. Paul, Minn. 

CAMP COOK wants engageme nite. Experience and refer- 
ence. Go anywhere. Terms moderate. lor particulars, 

address (Old William) Arthur Pitkin, 6 South Russell Street, 


Plymouth, Mass. 





COUNT CYRANO 1775—Four years old, lots of experience 

on quail; color, black and white; grand and stylish worker; 
in every respect a gentleman’s dog; fit to show in any com- 
pany—field or bench. Full brother of Cyrano’s Kent who 
won first in Illinois Derby. Only time started. A rare 
opportunity to purchase a thoroughly broken pointer of 
royal blood. Price, $300. Address, XX, Care of FieLp anv 
STREAM. 


WANTED—Man and wife to spend the winter in Florida. 
Man must know something about carpentering and general 
work, Woman to cook. Stokes, Mohawk, Florida. 


FOR SALE—A remarkably beautiful specimen of white 

swan, mounted in flying position, with arched neck—extra- 
ordinary specimen of taxidermist work. Price, $50. Address 
FIELD AND STREAM, 35 West 2lst Street, New ry ork. 





OLD rise T-LOCK GUNS AND PISTOLS, Colonial pewter 

and china dishes. war and Indian relics. Many other 
Antique Articles of rare interest. Prices reasonable. Price 
list for stamp. Davis Brothers, Box 1086, Kent, Ohio. 


ROACH’S EUREKA DOG SOAP 20¢. 


ange, scurf, 1 makes the coat thick 
tablet for Ww 


Dealers an 


’. °. ee 21 1 ‘Gain N.Y. 


Kills fleas, cures m 


EUREKA ooc REMEDIES it 
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ROACH MFC. CO. 











ON 


Dog Diseases 


AND HOW TO FEED 
Mailed FREE to eny address by the author. 
HM. CLAY GLOVER, D. V.8., «= 1278 Broadway, N. Y. 
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A. C. DANIELS’ 
WORM _EXPELLER 


any kind of 
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|Dr. 
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it, read Dr. 





and Stream. 


mention 1 ield 
DR. A. C. DANIELS, 
174 Milk St., Boston 

Dr. Daniels’ Famous Veterinary Rem- 

edies for home treatment of horses, 








cattle, dogs, cats, sheep = swine are 
sold by all druggists and dealers 
Talat cin baving DANIEL 5° 


Or. Daniels’ Wo-m Expeller. 





we best. 

















Game plen- 
Smith, Mary 


POINTERS AND SETTERS wanted to train. 
eo Good dogs for sale, cheap. H. H. 

del, 

FOR LIVE—Hungarian Partridge, Grouse, Quail, Pheasants, 
Ducks, Geese, Swans, Peafowl. Wanted ‘live birds, 

C. Denley, New City, N. Y 


WHITE 
Mrs. J. McCullough, Lake Beulah, Wis. 


TOY FRENCH POODLES, Pups and Grown Dogs. 
Rural Route, No. 1. 


ENGLISH SE TTERS whelped March 18, 1906. One dog 
whelped Oct. 11, 1905, and one brood bitch due in season 

soon. Breeding and price right. Fred. J. Thompson, 

Prophetstown, III. 

TO EXCHANGE--A fine Ithaca 


n, new, for bicycle, 
camera or lens of superior make. r 
* f 


Alden Loring, Owego, 


DOGS AND HOGS FOR SALE—Ali kinds—Pigeons, Fer- 
rets and Rabbits. Send 8 cents for catalogue. Charles 
°*H. Landis, 510 Moss St., Reading, Pa. Dept. 


I WISH you would let me write and tell you about a won- 
derful root that I discovered on one o' my hunting trips 

that cured my indigestion of twenty years’ standing. 

cure for tohacco habit. C. H. Stokes, Mohawk, Fla. 


MARINE SHELLS AND CURIOS—My illustrated cata- 

logue and a showy shell mailed for 10 cents. Collections 
of choice shells from 25 cents to $1. Send for lists. H. 
Holmes, Dunedin, Fla. 


CHESAPEAKE PUPPIES entitled] to registry. J. G. 
Morris, Easton, 
NEW AND FAMOUS METHOD with scent bait. Formula 


for catching trout, salmon, pickerel, togue and_ perch. 
Price, 25 cents. The greatest thing ever discovered for fish- 
ermen. Jesse Bentley, Arlington, Vermont. 


§2™ HAVE You A BIRD DOG?---- THEN YOU WANT | 


THE Amateur 
Trainer 


A plain, practical and concise, yet thorough, 
guide in the art of tra‘nuing, handling and the cor- 
recting of faultsofth 2dog subserviens¢ to the gun 
afield. Acknowledged by authoritissand amateurs 
alike the most practical book on training ever 
published. The author is a practical trainer = 
Over 30 years’ experience whose system is = * 
date and stands unequaled, the acceptedstandard 
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ED. F. HABERLEIN. 
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New EDITION Just ‘Our. -GILLUSTRATED. 


Comprehensible, popular form, devoid of long-spun 
theories, based on seactioal experience throughout. 
Not a large volume of | eng reading matter, but 
guaranteed to contain the most practical information 
on the subject at any price. Sent dnely clo on receipt 

th bound 


of price—paper cover, $], 
AnD GOLD EMBOSSED, 7: 50.” DDRESS :— 
a. Mc oe reon, Kansas, 


ED.2F. HABERLEIN, 
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Spratt’s Patent Dog Cakes 


Wealso manufacture specially 
prepared foods for Degs, Pup- 
Rabbits, psortes. 
Game, Birds, Fish 
Send for Catalogue “Dog Cul- 
ture’ which contains practical 
chapters on the feeding, ken- 
neling and general manage- 
ment of dogs, also chapters 
on cats. 
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SPRATT’S PATENT (AM.), LTD. 
ogs. NEWARK, N. J. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
“sy ¥ : SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. MONTREAL, CANADA 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
dog % 
ason 4 ales ae aomisieieions 
son, s 
1 ° 
«= | [Smooth Fox T 
= | mooth Fox Terriers p77, RECOM 
re BEST 
Fer- i Our Record for 1905 Lh 
en i Weexhibited at sixteen (16) shows during the year, winning VETERINARIES 
i ' ee pes ' IN THE COUNTRY 
a ee ee 
rips 25... . . Seconds 5000 TESTIMONIALS FROM 
in a. DOG OWNERS 
—_ § 25... . . Championships 
ata- | 42... . . Specials THE DOGS EAT IT 
ie ; Also, ye Stakes for Smooths, and Team Prize WITHOUT COAXING 
5 % h 
- | “"etes as ome 1905 Sous and ame ge oe - oes FOR SALE IN BARRELS, BOXES AND CARTONS 
a / D m more Firsts and Championships than the Pro- 
3 dune at of other Sires of Smooths in America combined. OLD GRIST MILL: CHARLESTOWN MASS 
: 1 | Usually have young stock for sale. 
~ 4 : THE SABINE KENNELS, Orange. Texas. et nn —— 
_ ‘ penne ee asidietnabeserns demi Satisfaction or Money Back. 
a PETS Fine Bre Dog, Singing Garis 1 The HABERLEIN 
‘ Talking Parrots, Pigeons, Angera Kit- 
: tens, Gold Fish. Aquariums and sup- Dog Remedies 
| plies. Guinea Pigs and Rabbits. Send for catalogue. No Experiments. Tried eadapproved! Forty Years’ Experience. 
, = MANGE aie! ee Single Remedies 
: é seat by mai 
Have You a Dog? CANKER CURE... ‘So ald. The res 
: We will send, if you mention its breed, WORM EXTERMINATOR... 50 §.'Selection will be 
: Polk Miller’ s Great Kook on Dogs; TONIC PHLLS......... 50 express: 
: How to Take Care of Them; Senator CONDITION PLIS..... a on receipt of only 
; /p Ay, Vest’s Eloquent Tribute to a Dog, EYE LOTION 2" 
H i andA Yellow Dog’s Lovefora Nigger | FLEA REPELLER ‘AND DISINF...... 50 
? the famous poem), all for 1oc., just to SCENT RESTORER AND INTENSIF. . __ 50 $3. 50 
‘ advertise Sergent’ s Famous Dog | $5.00 
| Remedies. Address ch remedy. 
POLK MILLER DRUG CO. | | Directigen Soiamp for FREE booklet on dog diseasce 
. : 856 Main St., Richmond, Va. | | ED. F. HABERLEIN a McPherson, Kan. 
F) THE UTILITY KENNELS GORDON SETTERS 
BATH, RH. Y. FOR SALE.—wMason A., 84202, and Jean A., 9182s. 
j Offers some choice high-bred Exglish Setters and Pointers Also several fine puppies eligible for registration; males 
thoroughly trained and untrain Bitches in whelp and $25, females $20. 
® uppies. Place orders now for your next season’s shoot- At stud, Ch. Teddy A., 60875, $20. 
K ing pon Ry eee oF _ puppy ae ee emeeaen Mason A., 84202, $15. 
F uring the long summer days of your vacation 
Address CHAS. A. HALEY, Bath, N. Y. MRS. B. W. ANDREWS, Woodbury, N. J. 
WOODBINE KENNELS SIRIUS HENNELS 
(Registered with American Kennel Club.) 
Breeders of Cocker Spaniels i ; i 
Gaelic Batters and Peletess High bred, registered and pedigreed 
a Do@s BOARDED AND CONDITIONED For Bzewcn SHows . BOSTON TERRIERS 
a @ung stock and house broken dogs for sale. 
: Benoh Show aad Field Trial Winners At oted—Murray's Christie, No. 89956. Fee, $10. 
a LOWELL MICHIGAN] | Address, ARTHUR C. TYLER, New Britain, Conn. 
t 
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The July Number of OUTDOORS 


Will be in regular magazine size, same as FIELD AND STREAM. It will be full of agreeable surprises, 
and in every way worthy of its peerless title. It will carry out our purpose to make it in all ways 
the representative American Magazine of the Open Air Life beautifully described and illustrated 


The July Number of OUTDOORS 


will begin a series of illustrated articles upon the subject of TRAVEL and RESORTS, by James A. 
Cruikshank, one of the best posted authorities in the country. The first article is a comprehensive 
and suggestive one, entitled, ‘Where Nature Beckons—Thg Mountaits, The Sea, The Woods,” and 
names many of the most attractive resorts of the East, suitable either to the lovers of simple life or 
luxurious elegance. Mr. Cruikshank has personally visited all the leading resorts of which he writes 
and speaks with authority. In following numbers he will specifically describe the best of the vacation 
centres of the country, telling of their special attractions, time of greatest interest, how to reach 
them and the cost of entertainment at each. Nothing of this sort has appeared in any American 
publication, the bulk of resort information being so very general as to be practically worthless to the 
perplexed traveler seeking information. In these articles OUTDOORS will establish a precedent which 
will be of genuine benefit to every reader planning a vacation. 


The July Number of OUTDOORS 


will contain a remarkable article upon the new development of American Summer Life typified in the 
wonderful growth of SUMMER CAMPS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. There is very much of novelty 
in this new story and it will be read with interest not only by mothers and fathers and young people, 
but as well by every believer in the beneficial effect of fresh airand sunshine Many good illustrations 
accompany the text. 


Other Features in July OUTDOORS 


Frenchy and The Parrot, a thrilling story of the high seas, with illustrations by the author, Mr 
Tom QO. Marten. Island Exploring in Georgian Bay, by W.R. Bradshaw. Wild Folk of Field and 
Meadow, by M. Helen Smith. With the Mazamas on Mt. Rainier, superb!y illustrated from photo 
graphs. The Latest Feats in Ballooning, by j. C. Pendicton 


























10 Cents a Copy on ali News Stands 








Order your newsdealer to reserve a copy for you, or, better still, send us one dollar for a year’s 
subscription, while the rate is yet so low. Field and Stream, Inc., Publishers, 35 West Twenty. 
first Street, New York. 
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O. W. SMITH 


Whose “ Little Journeys to Little Streams” have pleased FIELD AND 
STREAM’S readers. Another good fishing story from his pen will appear 
in these columns in a short time 























Drawn by Rey Martell Mason 
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THE OCEANIC GAME 


FISHES 


OF THE UNITED STATES 


COMPARATIVE NOTES BY AN ANGLER ON THEIR SIZE, DISTRIBUTION, FOOD, APPEAR 
ANCE AND MANNER OF CAPTURE—FIRST PAPER 


By F. L. HARDING 


(Santa Catalina Island Tuna Club, California) 


ILLUSTRATED 


HE purpose of these notes is not to 
TT present an exhaustive catalogue 
of the ichthyological species pe- 
culiar to the Atlantic seaboard and the 
Pacific coast, but rather, as briefly as is 
fitting, to summarize those game fishes 
which have endeared themselves to the 
rod anglers of our shores, largely as the 
writer’s experience has found them. 

In a field of such wide proportions, 
upon a pathway which so many have 
traversed, there will doubtless be numer- 
ous exceptions taken to these observa- 
tions and experiences. Yet criticism is 
an avenue to increased knowledge and 
accordingly all comments will find a full 
welcome. 

Canadian fishing, it may be explained, 
is eliminated as too remote to have di- 
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FROM 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


rect interest for the American angling 
fraternity at large. 

The sportsmen of the Atlantic center 
about the great cities of the North, there- 
fore those types most easily accessible 
from these foci will be discussed rather 
in detail. The scientific method of ap- 
proaching a subject of this sort is the 
orthodox “family, genus and species” 
classification, but with most lay brethren 
of the great army of fish lovers, I humbly, 
share the opinion that this, while specific 
and exact to the last degree, is at times 
irksome and uninspiring and savors not 
of flying spray, the song of the reel and 
the battle royal. 

Let us, then, compare the finny offer- 
ings of our dual littorals upon broad 
lines of simple average weight, taking the 























COAST 


FAMOUS ANGLING WATERS OF THE WEST 


THE CALM SEA SURFACE OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 





THAT MAKES ROD ANGLING POSSIBLE 


small fry first, for generally the size of 
the fish determines the degree of muscu- 
lar resistance and consequently the quali- 
ty of the sport in its mastery. The car- 
dinal features of this parallel had best 
be the fish itself, its distribution, food, 
appearance, and manner of capture. 


CLASS A 


Among the fish averaging between one 
and five pounds, a number at once pre- 
sent themselves as pre-eminently worthy 
of comment by reason of their fire and 
spirit, or wariness and cunning. 

The rock bass of California is modeled 
upon the lines of the fresh water black 
bass and should be met with practically 
the same weight of tackle to extract the 
full measure of jov from its activity. It 
is widespread and voracious, making 
short work of sardines, alive, dead and 
salted, unless driven therefrom by a su- 
perior in the fishy clan. Thus it has 


earned the odium of yellowtail anglers, 
and bad notoriety as a “bait snatcher.” 
Its favorite haunt is the wonderful sea- 
weed forest that fringes the Southern 
California coast. Here, through the crys- 
tal depths, they can be seen darting 
among the entwining fronds like flicker- 
ing shadows. 

From their summer gluttony they turn 
into exacting dietarians in winter, de- 
manding a choice morsel of crayfish or 
the soft vitals of the Abalone clam. As 
many as one hundred and thirteen have 
been landed, to my knowledge, by a 
launch party in less than four hours still- 
fishing. Their average weight is two 
pounds, although one that fell to my rod 
scaled seven and George Bonbright of 
Colorado Springs has an historic nine- 
pounder to his credit. The fish is a mot- 
tled blend of brown, white and green. 
with dark bands forming a checked effect. 
the larger specimens having a ruddy cast. 
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With the possible exception of the sand 
dab, they are the tastiest eating on the 
California coast. 

Along the Atlantic shore the devastat- 
ing bluefish has terrorized the menhaden 
schools and delighted the spray-swept 
yachtsman for generations. His personal 
prowess “needs no bush,” it has been the 
relish and crowning touch of excitement 
to many a vacation. The peculiar charm 
of churning waters, riotous gulls, swift 
trolling—a contagious atmosphere of mo- 
tion that sets the veins aglow, has cast its 
spell upon many. But, despite the thrill 
and exhilaration. no form of hand-lining 
can justly be termed sport on the same 
basis as rod and reel angling, it being 
too nearly akin to the methods employed 
in strictly market fishing. 

The bluefish. taken from a stationary 
vessel on a light rod and fifteen-strand 
line, furnishes magnificent sport, but as 
this is often accompanied by the nause- 
ating stench of “echumming” with men- 


haden, it is somewhat marred by the dis- 
comfort involved. 

The vast schools of myriad individu- 
als of this tribe have an indefinite migra- 
tion and a wide distribution. In a gen- 
eral way they move north and south with 
the birds, though at all seasons they have 
been seen at many points between Key 
West and Halifax. That the bluefish is 
an incredibly destructive butcher has 
often been remarked. Our party, with 
three lines trolling, has taken one hun- 
dred and sixteen in three hours, all used, 
by the way. at the hotel, thus freeing us 
from the charge of excess. They ranged 
from three pounds to eight, though the 
general average is about three or four. 
The largest my line has yielded scaled 
just twelve pounds and it was a true 
“muscle wrecker.” The white bone or 
lead squids, with hook protruding from 
the tail, are familiar enough to all salt 
water fishermen. , 

The bluefish is caught off the Caro- 

















AN EQUALLY FAMOUS ATLANTIC RESORT 


ASBURY PARK FISHING CLUB, AT 


PARK, N. J. 
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A GROUP OF PACIFIC FISHES 


UPPER ROW—BARRACUDA AND ROCK’ BASS 
LOWER ROW—1 YELLOWTAIL, 3 BONITO, 2 BAR- 
RACUDA AND ROCK BASS 


lina and Florida coasts, along New Jer- 
sey and Long Island, at Newport, Mar- 
tha’s Vinevard and at a great range of 
other Atlantic localities. His place on 
the national menu is well assured. His 
stocky form, when still glistening from 
the waves, turns the sunlight in a sheen 
of silver, bordered upon the back with a 
pale aquamarine green which insensibly 
darkens into gunmetal blue in a brief 
interval. 

A gay cavalier, in resplendent livery, 
now pirouettes beneath our glass of ob- 
servation. Of most exclusive tempera- 
ment, vet above all his fellows most in de- 
mand, the Spanish mackerel is truly an 
aristocrat in every sense. His visita- 
tions along our Atlantic coasts are rare 
and to be remembered. When finally 
inveigled into seizing the hook, his arro- 
gant appropriation of line at a finger- 
burning speed, with the hot fire of his 
dashes, savors of the proud Castilian 
lineage to which his name lays claim. 
His habits and tastes are similar to those 
of the bluefish. To the sense of taste, 
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his delicate flakes cater most persuasive- 
ly. As to size, food and manner of tak- 
ing, the notes upon his predecessor will 
answer for his case also. His range of 
habitat betrays his preference for the 
warmer temperatures. His tribe is not 
legion. They are the nomads of the 
watery desert wastes, roaming in small 
numbers along the surface in quest of 
the eternal meal. His outline denotes 
the mackerel, tapering symmetrically to 
the caudal fin, although more attenuated 
in body than his humble kinsman. With 
dots of gold-orange splashed upon a blue- 
ish white, edged in sapphire, he is a 
veritable Beau Brummel of the depths. 
No fish delights the eye, spurs the bi- 
ceps, or tickles the palate more unfail- 
ingly than he! 

A Nestor, a Solomon and the three 
wise men of the east combined is about 
the caliber of the gray snapper of the 
Florida keys and mainland. With due 
regard for the acuteness of the legal pro- 
fession, he has been dubbed the “Sea 
Lawyer.” A _ stony bottom, decaying 
docks and wreckage seem to make a 
strange appeal to him, although he does 
not confine himself to such localities. 
There are enough of him to go around 
and he is found from Cape Hatteras 
southward, is among the rich offerings of 
the Indian River and among the chan- 
nels of the key labyrinth. 

Once hooked, a grim struggle may be 
expected, out of all proportion to his size, 
and if a sufficiently light rod and twelve- 
strand line be in hand, the issue of the 
contest may well be in doubt. But this 
presupposes, be it observed, that the 
snapper has been hooked. The sardine 
in which the hook is concealed is to him 
a patent snare and delusion, while those 
unu:tached are welcomed after thorough 
inspection. Many and varied are the 
storied tributes to this discrimination 
which has earned him the title of “foxi- 
est fish that swims.” But one rival 
claimant appears to dispute him, the 
white bass of California, over whom | 
have worked for hours without winning 
further recognition for my bait than an 
oceasional contemptuous sniff. 

The snapper will average about four 
to five pounds. In appearance he is 
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pleasing and of a sturdy mold; the 
color is a subdued ruddy hue, tinged with 
greenish black. 

The weakfish or squeteague is a very 
common fish, very easily caught—there 
you have his complete biography. The 
veriest tyro, fifteen feet of bamboo being 
thrust into his unskilled hand, often can- 
not keep the ubiquitous fish off his hook, 
no matter to what degree of gaucherie he 
may attain. To vindicate his right to the 
title of “game,” the weakfish must be 
tried with a rod little heavier than for 
trout. A steel rod will provide an am- 
ple field for exhibition of skill and sup- 
pleness of wrist. 

In my experience with these fish, 
covering many summers about Barnegat 
Bay, New Jersey, I have never encoun- 
tered an individual that maintained a 
formidable resistance after the first rush 
or two. Anglers have assured me of their 
high regard for the weakfish as a “sporty 
proposition,” but I find they tire easily 
and give up the struggle before it has 
fairly begun. 

They are of a gregarious disposition, 
moving in schools of myriads of units; 
when feeding they jump at all baits with 
avidity, and the size of the catch is limit- 
ed practically by the strength and the 
desire of the fishermen. They range the 
entire Eastern coast, but are more famil- 
iar off the Middle Atlantic states .than 
elsewhere. When fresh from their nat- 
ural element, they form a dish of sur- 
passing delicacy, but a few hours’ ex- 
posure deteriorates them. Mouths of 
rivers, bays, inlets, tide runs and like 
places are their favorite grounds, and 
with shrimp, clams or soft-shell crabs 
mav be freely taken. <A float or cork 
indicator is generally used. 

In weight they run three pounds, and 
the maximum size is about twelve. Their 
pink-white iridescence is truly beauti- 
ful, revealing a scintillation like the cup 
of the haliotis shell. A> sprinkling of 
dusky dots upon the back and upper 
sides gives a “freckled” appearance. In 
outline, most regular, they suggest a 
strength they do not possess. The term 
“weak” fish refers to the tenderness of 
the jaws and the fact that a sudden jerk 








GAME FISH FROM THE ATLANTIC 


AN ARTISTIC GROUPING OF BLUEFISH AND 
SPANISH MACKEREL, CAUGHT WITH 
ROD AND REEL 


in playing the fish frequently tears out 
the hook. 

The spotted squeteague or sea trout, a 
Southern relation, seems charged with 
finer mettle than the weakfish and may 
be ranked higher as possessing gameness. 

We now turn to a lively little chap 
whose cheery personality has flavored 
many a man’s morning with enjoyment. 
Those who would bring home a half 
dozen kingfish or barb beneath the moist 
seaweed in their basket must needs be 
observant of tides. A flushing tide rip, 
upon the skirts of a swift channel, taken 
at slack water after the full flood, will 
often be found to harbor a nest of these 
wiry, agile fish. The bait had best be a 
blood worm, though soft-shell crabs are 
seductive. When hooked, the kingfish 
may be counted upon for a keen, vicious 
ficht, a tartar to the last, craftily taking 
advantage of all swift currents to add 
their resistance to his own inconsiderable 
weight. Weedy thoroughfares through 
marshes have also furnished excellent 
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sport. The average weight may be 
placed at two and one-half pounds, and 
some grow to the respectable size of 
seven, though such abnormal fish are 
rare. 

The usual bag, we have found, is per- 
haps a dozen fish, though it is reported 
that eighty-seven were landed by a small 
party in one day last summer at An- 
glesea. N. J. They range from Massa- 
chusetts to Northern Florida. 

The predominant color is chalk white, 
shading to pearl gray, slashed across 
with dark bars arranged at an angle 
tending forward as well as down. 

The whitefish of California, in the 
West. completes the first class. It is a 
favorite at Catalina Island for winter 
fishing. and congregates about the Santa 
Barbara Insular group. Practically the 
same conditions attend its living and 
capture as the rock bass. Its demure 
gray-drab dress is familiar upon the 
beaches and the larger specimens of six 
or seven pounds are strong, active op- 
ponents on the “light-weight” tackle. 

About Florida and in the Gulf of 
Mexico a number of small fish disport 
to the angler’s delight that are largely 
of a size and mav be considered collec- 
tively. The amberjack is abundant, warv 
and highly esteemed by rodmen. Thev 
come of the distinguished genus Seriola, 
a noble clan, led by the huge amberfish 
and the famous yellowtail. The well- 
known courage and esprit of the familv 
are incorporated in his lithe, vigorous 


form. Though fifteen-pound fish are on 
record. the average will not go above 
five. 


The crevalle attacks a trolling mullet 
with great vim. They are tremendously 
speedy. and a steady hand is required to 
control them. The land-locked — salt 
lagoon, misnamed Indian “river,” har- 
hors large numbers. The peculiar arch 
of the back, at the nape of the neck, is a 
distinguishing mark, suggesting great 
strength. It is about a four-pound fish. 
with a blended coloring of vellow and 
silver. 

The runner is an agile acrobat, per- 
forming upon the face of the waters, 
but these leapings are not from an aban- 
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don of pent-up spirits; they are prompt- 
ed by the uncomfortably close attentions 
of larger fish below. He is a lively little 
chap of about three pounds, but in the 
wealth of game fish in these regions is 
only thrown a passing favor by the 
anglers intent upon larger quarry. 

The tenpounder seldom weighs above 
six, and, as a type, is a three-pound fish. 
As a game fish of the first rank in pro- 
portion of amount of energy to ounces 
of flesh the tenpounder has a future. 
To-day but a few privileged anglers 
know the possibilities of the ribbon-like 
dancer. The eccentric manner of at- 
tempting freedom by violent, convulsive 
leapines along the surface, when hooked. 
adds a piquant touch of originality to its 
play. It is the premiere danseuse of the 
keys and channels. A morning beneath 
the hot, semi-tropical sun with ten- 
pounders in a sociable mood is long to 
he remembered and recounted at camp- 
fire and cabin. 

In appearance long and narrow, cut 
somewhat after the pike, their bright 
whiteness is relieved along the back by 
delicate bluish flushes. Sardines, trolled 
at a natural speed, are the customary 
bait. 

CLASS B 


For the second class, four fish have 
heen selected whose average weight falls 
between five and ten pounds. 

A‘nervous, high-strung nature is the 
bonito’s. I remember a typical instance 
that will well illustrate his character. 
We slid out upon the burnished. plate- 
glass sea at dawn one day at Catalina 
Island, in Jim Gardner’s launch, for 
sport with the genial vellowtail. We got 
it. and plenty. and were coasting home- 
ward when I haG a vicious tug at my 
trolling sardine. My greenheart rod gave 
gracefully to the whirring line as it 
coursed through the guides. Hither and 
thither darted the fish, to left, to right. 
very nearly encircling the boat, always 
grazing the surface in a great state of 
excitement and agitation. Now all pres- 
sure ceased. Surely the fish was gone! 
No, only craftily doubling back upon his 
trail, shaking his head as a terrier shakes 
a rat: the hook would not give and off 
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he swung at an acute angle that brought 
the line taut with a nasty snap. 

Such are the tactics of the bonito. 
This one scaled fourteen pounds and was 
six above the average. ‘They are simply 
a bundle of nerves, never in repose; 
“fidgety” is almost the term. Long 
after their appetite is appeased they 
send, out of pure wantonness, the schools 
of anchovy tripping lightly across the 
water. 

Between Jewfish Point and Pebbly 
Beach, a sheltered avenue beyond and 
along the kelp beds, is a favorite prome- 
nade in the forenoon, as many Catalina 
fishermen well know. As the bonito is a 
pelagic fish, of the open sea, it is not 
frequent within three miles of any coast- 
line. As these islands—Catalina, Clem- 
ente Barbara, Rosa or Cruz—are well 
off shore, rising abruptly from the 
depths, they offer bonito fishing ex- 
traordinary. The Atlantic bonito has 
never yet taken my hook, though | have 
passed large schools in trolling. Their 
sides seem to glitter, so vivid is the 
painted iridescence, in a chromatic gal- 
axy of blues, greens, black and _ silver. 
Sardines, mackerel and anchovies in the 
West, menhaden in the East—this com- 
prises their diet. Anglers may find it a 
useful hint—as soon as two or three have 
been taken in a few minutes—to cast 
widely about a bueket of bait. This sel- 
dom fails to hold the school and most 
excellent sport is then assured. 

Dust in every pore, his brain in a 
whirl from three days of lightning 
vignettes framed in a car window, the 
trans-continental tourist sets foot in Los 


Angeles as in the promised land. Nat- 
urally, his first thought is food. It is a 


hundred to one that the menu includes 
barracuda. The same odds hold good 
that the fish will haunt him at ever) 
hotel and restaurant north to ’Frisco, 
as it is the staple cdible fish of the 
Southern Pacific Coast, giving way to 
the salmon in the North. 

The pleasure yachts, 
the South Coast Club, seldom fail to 
troll a line for barracuda. They swarm 
in immense schools offshore all spring 
and summer. I have seen four hundred 


heaped in the lobby of the Hotel del 


particularly of 


Coronado caught in a half day by four 
handlines. 

Gazing down over the boat rail, | have 
seen them so thick that they appeared to 
carpet the sea, a dense impenetrable 
mass, moving in unison, impelled slow) 
forward by some mysterious instinct. A 
school of sardines crossing the path ol 
this vast army converts that particular 
area of water into a boiling cauldron. 
The work of annihilation is swift and 
sure, those scissors-like jaws nipping but 
once to each sardine. Spray flies wildly, 
the green churns to white, the gulls as- 
semble magically from all quarters. 




















ATLANTIC BEAUTIES 


WEIGHING NINE AND TWELVE 
POUNDS RESPECTIVELY 


BLUEFISH 


One hot spring noon we plunged our 
way into the thick of it. Long before 
we reached the foaming patch through 
the crystal waters there filtered myriads 
of gleaming flakes, twinkling scales, like 
a submarine snowstorm. In_ twenty 
minutes our two rods had taken twenty 
fish. With squids and handlines two ac- 
tive men could have landed sixty or 
seventy. 

The fight is but a fair one, some har- 
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racuda making no resistance at all. Zig- 
zag, diagonal darts, quick, flashing but 
with no weight or endurance to back 
them—a collapse—surrender— 
that is the story. The average is about 
six pounds, the maximum fifteen. My 
largest. though it weighed eleven, was 
quite “logey” compared to certain lighter 
ones that can be remembered. They re- 
semble the pickerel in contour, being 
locally known as “snakes;”’ in color, a 
flashing pink white that seems alive, ir- 
radiant as though the fish was plated 
with opal or mother-of-pearl. When 
dead, this splendor vanishes. A parting 
caution should be given not to attempt 
unhooking a barracuda hastily, as lacer- 
ated fingers are often the result from the 
needle-pointed array of teeth. 

Flitting idly through the glens and 
thickets of the kelp forest the gaudy 
crimson and jet bars of the California 
sheepshead compel instant attention as 


speedy 


one gazes through the _ transparent 
depths. What a charming country in 


which to roam and have his being! ‘The 
marine gardens, paved with sea ane- 
mones, exquisite sprays of fan-like vege- 
tation, waving with the swell, abalone 
studded rocks. Poising in this lotus 
land float deep-purple jelly-fish, great 
violet cups with yards of amethystine 
branches atrail. Starfish on every side, 
the molten-gold Garibaldi fish gliding 
about as though the very elfin spirits of 
these weird halls! 

The Pacific sheepshead is almost a du- 
plicate of the Atlantic excepting in point 
of color. Wherever there is kelp there 
will be sheepshead, and all months in the 
year will they be found along the shores 
of the Golden state. The crawfish, 
though scarce, is the superior bait, with 
abalone second choice. They average 
eight pounds, ranging to twenty, though 
one of twenty-eight is reported from the 
Island of Santa Cruz. 

Sorely has my patience been assailed 
by the calmly delivered snubs and 
studied indifference of these fish. 
Neither bait nor chum tempts them at 
times; the “cold shoulder” is the fate of 
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every choice morsel offered them, while 
the sons of Izaak Walton was wrothy in 
the boat above. Many, when hooked, 
snarl themselves instantly and perma- 
nently in the kelp trees. Others neatly 
break the line, a pet trick of these fish 
which they share with their Atlantic 
brothers. 

Taken altogether, their capture is a 
trying and often a vexatious feat, and 
familiarity breeds respect, thus reversing 
the old adage. 

The Atlantic sheep$head occupies a 
lofty pedestal in the esteem of many fish- 
ermen. Asa grand game fish his renown 
is wide and universal. An old green, 
moss-covered, mussel-infested hulk, near 
a “swift tide run or swirling current, is 
seldom unguarded by a detachment of 
sheepshead, mooning about the decaying 
ribs and spars with an uncanny affection 
for the desolate surroundings. An oys- 
ter bed as well is a common range with 
them, the delicate bivalves being a 
dainty par excellence to their taste. 
Probably Florida and the Carolinas know 
them best, but Middle Atlantic sports- 
men find many places, particularly in 
Jersey, where keen enjoyment of their 
dashing stvle may be had. They push 
the fight, taking the offensive from the 
start, and coolness and judgment are 
necessary to avoid confusion because of 
their rapid, powerful movements. They 
never relax nor abate an effort to the 
finish. 

Shedder crabs, blood worms and min- 
nows are reliable baits. A weakfish rod 
and rig will answer, as they run about 
six to eight pounds, and a twenty-five 
pounder may be safely reckoned a 
“orand-daddy.” A steaming platter of 
boiled sheepshead, smothered in egg 
sauce, is a delicious treat, unsurpassed 
by quail or venison. They are very broad 
upon the flank, but narrow as viewed 
from above. Alternate stripes of white- 
gray and slate-gray divide its heavily 
scaled side and great thick teeth, accen- 
tuated by an odd sheep-like formation 
of the upper jaw and “nose,” suggest its 
familiar title. 
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66 HE salmon pools are about two 

"| mite apart. Two-pound trout 

you can yank out anywhere as 

you go from one pool to another, and the 
fishing is as free as the air.” 

Thus spoke a young man I met at the 
New York Sportsman’s Show some five 
years ago, of the salmon fishing in the 
Bay St. George waters of Newfoundland, 
and ever since the bee had been buzzing 
in my bonnet, urging me to go and try 
the sport, but it was not until last sum- 
mer that I hung up a purse to induce my 
wife to make the trip with me. 

The bribe had the desired effect, 30 
on the fifth of July we closed up the 
house and hiked to West Roxbury, Mass., 
where we stopped a few days, leaving the 
children in care of their grandmother. 
July 8th saw us aboard the steamer Oli- 
vette, which was still undergoing repairs 
from the effects of a collision on her in- 
coming trip. By one o’clock in the after- 
noon we were on the heaving swells plow- 
ing our way to Halifax. 

The sail was a very pleasant one, even 
if the foghorn was kept going most of 
the night and folowing morning. Over- 
head the weather was beautiful. During 
the trip I had no trouble in spotting a 
number of fishermen and on stating my 
case to the king pin among them, Mr. 
Dagget of Boston, he very cordially gave 
me many valuable suggestions as to where 
to go and what to take to make the trip 
a success. He also told me, when he saw 
my tackle, where I was strong and where 
weak, and when we got to Halifax that 
evening he introduced me to J. V. Sie- 
fert of that town, an enthusiastic salmon 
angler, who, along with his business as 
tobacconist, carries a line of high grade 
salmon and trout tackle. 


lt was in his place the next day that | 
had my eyes opened to what a salmon rod 
really ought to be and before we left had 
invested in an English greenheart four- 
teen-foot rod, that proved the most satis- 
factory purchase in fishing tackle I have 
ever made. 

A few No. 8 salmon flies in addition 
to the No. 6 and 4 already in my book, an 
extra leader or two, and a black silk 
veiling head-net were also purchased. 

We spent a couple of days seeing the 
sights about Halifax, and they were rath- 
er disappointing after what we had read 
about them. At noon on July 11 we 
took the train for North Sydney and ar- 
rived there about three hours late, to find 
the steamer Bruce waiting and all her 
staterooms taken; but as we had made 
the acquaintance of Charles Ayer of St. 
Johns, N. F., on the train and he being 
a friend of the captain, we in this way 
found an accommodating chief engineer 
who gave up his room to us and we were 
soon comfortably quartered, but none too 
soon, as the boat was before long rolling 
merrily toward Port Aux Basque in a 
way that was productive of that dizzy 
feeling while you are on your feet. 

The morning was beautifully clear as 
we came in sight of the Newfoundland 
coast, the bleak rocks and scant shrub- 
bery presenting a picturesque view as we 
sailed into the harbor, which at the boat 
landing is scarcely wide enough for the 
steamer to turn around in. 

After docking, some time was consumed 
in looking after our baggage and having 
it inspected by the customs officer, with 
whom we deposited sums ranging from 
five to a hundred dollars or more, ac- 
cording to the number of guns, rods, cam- 
eras, etc., taken into the country. These 











THE GRAND CODROY RIVER 


A PARTY ON THE WAY 


sums are returned at any port on the 
way out, on surrender of receipt and_ 
showing the goods previously declared. 

The train waited until everybody was 
attended to, starting about two hours be- 
hind schedule time, and after winding 
its way along the desolate and rocky shore 
for no great distance, it dives into the 
vallev of the Little Codroy and in about 
an hour’s time we stepped off the train 
at the Afton Farm and Messrs. Ayer and 
Dagget jumped down long enough to in- 
troduce us to James Tompkins and tell 
him we were there to catch salmon and 
to see to it that we did not go away dis- 
appointed. But we were not alone, for 
at the house were Judge B of Bos- 
ton, with his two sons and a friend; Mr. 
Struggles of Boston; Filbert Barker and 
his son, of Philadelphia, and Messrs. 
Dempski and Hustler of Peekskill, N. Y. 
With the number already at the house, 
our party gave Mrs. ‘Tompkins some fig- 
uring to see that we were all properly 
quartered, but after looking us over, her 
practiced eye took in at a glance the needs 
of each and we were shown to our rooms 
accordingly. 

The Afton farmhouse is situated about 
six miles from the mouth of the Little 
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Codroy, in a broad valley known as the 
garden of Newfoundland. It stands in a 
large open field about two hundred yards 
from the railway in front of and a like 
distance from the river and several nice 
salmon pools in the rear, with the woods 
far enough away so that black flies and 
mosquitoes were seldom in evidence about 
the house and that is more than can be 
said of several more pretentious places 
at which we stopped later. 

We loafed about until dinner time, 
wondering what the prospects were for 
fishing and never having fished for sal- 
mon before, the wondering was consid- 
erable. For dinner we each received a 
heaping plateful of boiled salmon, pota- 
toes and beans in the good old-fashioned 
way which, when topped off with apple 
pudding, coffee and cake, put us all in 
good humor, and made us anxious to land 
a salmon of our own. 

After dinner we got into our fishing 
togs, and taking a couple of rods and a 
bait-box of worms, walked down to the 
pools back of the house, and whipped 
them thoroughly with salmon and trout 
flies, then tried the barnyard hackle, and 
with the latter hooked a half-dozen small 
trout. Then, as the flies began to annoy 
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the Madam, we retraced our steps to the 
house, wondering where all the _ two- 
pound trout were that I had been told 
about. That evening we made arrange- 
ments with James Tompkins to row 
down to the mouth of the river in the 
morning and try for sea trout. 

Three boats preceded us down the 
river. We went as far as Campbell’s 
Brook, and James said we might try for 
trout, and at the first cast I hooked a 
brook trout and for a time they kept 
jumping at the flies as fast as they 
touched the water, but I could not always 
fasten the hook. The Madam was con- 
tent to sit in the boat and watch the 
sport. We continued down the river to 
its mouth, where we landed on the north 
shore, as the other boats had taken pos- 
session of the south. We expected the 
tide to be making flood, but it was still 
running ebb, and it continued to ebb 
until it was almost time to start for 
home, and so we did not do much with 
the sea trout, but killed time trying for 
them, and managed to snake out half a 
dozen small ones by lunch time, and as 
James had spoken of a lobster factory 
nearby, we suggested that he get a couple, 
and this he did, bringing back two weigh- 
ing about four pounds for twentv cents. 


These we split and broiled on the hot 
rocks of our campfire, and with the gen- 
erous lunch furnished by the house, they 
tasted mighty.good in the raw, cold wind 
that blew up as the day wore on. 

After lunch I waded out to a shoal 
in the middle of the river, and cast my 
fly into the deeper water on either side 
for sea trout, which began to take hold, 
and once while bringing in a small one I 
heard a heavy splash just back of me, and 
was about to call down Mr. Barker’s son, 
who was near by, for throwing anything 
so close to me, when the splash was re- 
peated just beside me, and in a series of 
four more leaps a beautiful salmon, the 
first I had seen in his native element, 
made a semi-circle around in front of 
me, and I was provoked to think a small 
sea trout sould keep me from a pos- 
sible strike, from the salmon, but James 
said, “No, they do not bite when sport- 
ing,” and I found it to be so later. 

Rain began to fall, so the Madam took 
shelter in a fisherman’s cottage, and en- 
joved an hour or two of conversation with 
the fisherman’s daughter, regarding their 
mode of life and their joys and cares— 
mostly cares. 

The wind was blowing stronger and 
stronger, the other boats left for home, 
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and by the time we were ready to leave 
there was such a sea running on the little 
lake just inside the outlet that James felt 
rather shaky about trying to make the 
trip in the boat, but after fitting a couple 
of pegs for row locks to the middle seat 
of our dory, I persuaded James to try, 
and by either taking an oar and rowing 
pair-oared (a game that I know), we 
were soon headed for home at a merry 
clip, with no worse mishap than taking in 
a little spray now and then, as the boat 
bounced from one whitecap to another. 
Once across the pond, and into the river 
proper, the sailing was smooth again, and 
by the time we got back to Campbell’s 
Brook the wind had moderated, so we 
stopped to give the trout another go, 
and my wife got up spunk enough when 
she saw them jumping at the flies to try 
a cast, and on the very first she hooked 
two nice little pan fish and landed them. 
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his guide, and he gave me some valuable 
points about the salmon fishing. He had 
caught some eighteen salmon during his 
stay, and had not exerted himself very 
much, either. We made up a party to go 
up the Grand Codroy for a couple of 
days; the ladies, in view of the ferocity 
of the black flies on the Grand River, 
were glad to remain at the farm. The 
next morning saw us ready when the up 
train came along and took us aboard, and 
in less than an hour most of the party 
got off at South Branch, while James 
and I continued on to Seven-Mile Pond. 
struck through the woods for the river, 
and down to the pool nearby. Under 
Janes’ coaching and wielding my new 
rod, rigged with a single-action reel, on 
which was a spool filler of one hundred 
yards of No. 12 Cuttyhunk linen line, to 
which was spliced fifty yards of No. 2 
high luster enamel silk line for casting. 





CAMPBELL’S 


BROOK 


NEAR THE MOUTH OF WHICH THE PARTY 
CAST FOR SEA TROUT 


I landed a nice sea trout weighing one 
pound and hooked another considerably 
larger which, after giving me a nice fight, 
gave me the slip. 

When they quit biting we had twenty 
trout in our creel. 

That evening we met Robert Murray 
of Boston, who had been in camp on the 
Grand Codroy, with Mike Tompkins for 


ending with a nine-foot leader of extra 
heavy gut, and a Jock Scott double- 
pointed No. 6 Forrest fly, I started in 
earnest to hook my first salmon. The 
pool was not a large one and there were 
no signs of salmon being about, but it 
gave me a chance to practice with the 
two-handed rod, so that by the time the 
pool was covered I had the hang of it 
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pretty well, and was anxious to begin on 
the second pool, two miles further down 
stream. 

On the way to it | wanted to try my 
trout rod on some of the two-pound trout 
that were supposed to lie about anywhere 
between pools, but James said the best 
| could do would be either fingerling 
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While preparing to cast at the next 
pool, a nice salmon leaped out of the 
water and came down again broadside 
with a loud splash, and then skated along 
near the surface a few yards more. That 
put me on edge and James said, “Now 
stand well back and cast straight across 
stream. just above where the water breaks 
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trout or salmon, and later trials proved 
he was right. The second pool gave up 
no more than the first, so we continued on 
about two miles to three more pools that 
are close together. The walking was 
mostly along in the river bed, over the 
cobbles and boulders, with considerable 
wading in water less than knee deep. 
James wore waders, over the feet of 
which he wore heavy wool socks and 
heavy hob-nailed wading shoes, but | 
preferred to take mine wet, in an old pair 
of wool trousers, and hob-nailed shoes. 
The black flies and mosquitoes got busy 
whenever we stopped to fish, there being 
very litte air moving, and though I used 
some fly dope, the effect soon wore off, 
and after that the flies and “skeeters” 
seemed to like it, and being too busy 
fishing to stop to grease up again, until 
they got too fierce, they soon had me 
looking like I had the measles. 
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over those rocks, and let the current take 
the fly down over it. Now raise the tip 
so the fly will make a semi-circle in com- 
ing to this side. Now again a few feet 
further down. Heh! Watch that!” 

A tug, a swirl, and a tail showed, but 
the fish failed to connect with the fly and 
I missed my first chance. A few more 
casts and another touch with like result, 
then down through the pool and nothing 
doing. The second time over the pool | 
tried a silver doctor with no better luck, 
and while James was busy fixing lunch 
and tea, I laid aside the big rod and, 
baiting the trout rig with a barnyard 
hackle, went back to the head of the pool 
to see if the salmon cared more for 
worms than flies. He did, for at the 
third cast he took it in earnest, and after 
a lively little fight | backed away from 
the water, and slid a two-and-three-quar- 
ter pound grilse on to the pebbles. 
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A grilse, as | understand it, is a young 
salmon on his return from his first trip to 
sea, and they weigh from two to five 
pounds. Caught on light tackle some of 
them put up a very game fight. 

After lunch I took te the big rod again 
and whipped the two remaining pools, 
but drew a blank. Just before leaving 
James said he thought he could show me 
some big salmon at the mouth of a brook 
on the other side of the river, but in such 
a position that we could not get at it to 
cast without being seen. The brook 
comes into the river under low hanging 
branches, over a white sandy bed, with 
the water about two feet deep, until it 
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took it once, but blew it away again be- 
fore I could set the hook. Next I 
changed to a No. 17 Kinsey trout hook 
baited with worm alone, and again he 
took it and blew it away just as an in- 
quisitive sea trout happened along, sort 
of saying, “Hello! a worm! it’s mine!” 
and, like a flash, took it and darted down 
through the branches of a sunken snag 
into the black waters of the pool, and I 
had a pretty time of it getting him out 
of it into better water and then into the 
landing net, which James had ready for 
him. He weighed just two pounds, and 
with the faint red spots just showing on 
his polished silver sides, he made a pretty 
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strikes a deep angle in the pool where 
the bottom suddenly drops straight down 
ten or twelve feet into a black hole 
filled with sunken branches. We ap- 
proached the brook cautiously, but the 
salmon were not there; instead a soli- 
tary brook trout about fifteen inches long 
lay with a little more than his head over 
the white sand of the brook, and his tail 
over the deep hole of the pool, and as he 
paid no attention to us, I tried him with 
the Jock Scott, but he would have none 
of it. I added a worm to the fly and he 
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traveling companion for the grilse James 
already had. With so much to show we 
made the rest of the way down to the 
Forks Pool, where we found the rest of 
the party quite excited over the salmon 
of all sizes which had been breaking in 
all parts of the pool, every minute or two 
all day long, still not a strike had they 
had for all their casting, so I generously 
offered to catch one for them, little think- 
ing that I would be able to make good. 
My English rod was still rigged with 
the tiny trout hook on which I put a 
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fresh worm, and dropping it over the 
first ripple, let it work down into the 
deeper water just below. It had not 
gone ten feet before a grilse had it and 
all hands stood about in wonder that a 
salmon would take a worm. After a 
short fight I beached him and offered to 
show the boys a bigger one. This time I 
baited with two big worms hooked just 
once through the middle and tossed them 
wriggling into a deep hole where they 
were taken about as quickly as they 
struck the water. The fish made straight 
across the pool twenty-five yards, up 
stream as many more, and turning came 
straight at me, so I had to step aside to 
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I knew how, only to find the fish had 
straightened out the little hook and torn 
loose, and I was not sorry, as it is a great 
satisfaction to know that the fish swims 
which can make such a wild run as this 
one did, and I hope the day may come 
when just such another will give me the 
chance to fight it out with him. 

That ended the fishing for the day and 
the Tompkins boys, with Ed Hayes, at 
whose camp we were stopping, got to 
work preparing supper, and James made 
a fresh bough bed in our tent that was as 
soft and fine as any I have slept on, and 
the strenuous day we had put us in good 
condition to enjoy it to the full extent. 
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let him go by, the shallow water turning 
him down stream thoroughly scared. 
Away he went under full steam, and my 
big reel fairly yelled with joy as he tore 
yard after yard of line from it, and I 
yelled, too. Now up in the air he went 
and away down the river again, in a suc- 
cession of long, low leaps in a mad, wild 
run, and he had taken out all my casting 
line and some of the Cuttyhunk. Sud- 
denly he stopped, and, thinking he had 
turned upstream, I reeled in the fastest 


The next day was a beautiful one. We 
were all out early, but came in to break- 
fast empty handed. There was nothing 
dull about breakfast, however, as it was 
quite refreshing to hear Mr. Dempski ex- 
tol the beauties of the simple life, and 
especially the simple way the flies had of 
landing on him and raising lumps. 
Messrs. Hustler and Dempski, with Mike 
Tompkins and Ed Hayes, went down the 
river to fish several lower pools, while I 
tried the Forks Pool again, first with one 
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fly and then another, and every now and 
then with worms. In every hollow of 
the rock bed lay from two to a dozen sal- 
mon, in weight from two to twenty or 
more pounds each, one or more of which 
could be seen breaking in some part of 
the pool, which is about fifty yards wide 
by three hundred long, almost every min- 
ute in the day, but never a rise could I 
get. Near noon I decided to investigate 
a little brook just across the river, so 
taking my trout rod and creel I pro- 
ceeded to the brook and with worms 
for bait (flies could not be used) I was 
soon filling my creel with trout running 
about five to the pound, which I turned 
over to James to have prepared for din- 
ner while I turned in and enjoyed a short 
nap. 

The boys returned to camp empty 
handed, but with appetites sharpened for 
the trout dinner to which James called 
them. Afterward James and I struck 
out for the three pools about two miles 
above camp which we had fished the even- 
ing before. On the way to them we came 
across several fresh tracks of caribou, 
wildcat and bear, but the makers of same 
kept out of sight, for which we were 
duly thankful. The upper pool drawn 
blank, the second gave up a three-pound 
grilse and then, in the hope of coaxing 
out another or a trout I tried worm and 
got a large eel instead. The third pool 
was whipped to no purpose, but before 
leaving I wanted to make another try for 
the big trout at the mouth of the brook. 
so we went down stream to where we 
could cross the river, then up the bank 
to where we could look down into the 
brook, and, lo and behold! there, lying 
full length under the low-hanging 
branches, were two salmon at least three 
feet long; just back of them two more, 
but a little shorter, and behind these 
three grilse and two trout. After feast- 
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ing my eyes on them for a time | tried to 
cast for a strike, but my fly caught in 
one of the branches and the subsequent 
effort to get it loose resulted in a bre!:-n 
leader and the fish taking to the deep 
water. 1 then recovered my fly, which 
was quite necessary, owing to my having 
broken the point of several on the back 
casts, and also while trying a fancy knot 
to do away with the loop on the end of 
the leader. We must have been one kink 
shy in that fastening, for several flew olf 
without the leader being broken and | 
went back to the loop, and lost no more 
without knowing why. 

When we reached camp we found Ed 
Hayes had landc. an eleven-pound sal- 
nron while his patrons were resting, but 
beyond that the big pool or those lower 
down had given up nothing. The fish 
were there and only waiting a rain to 
deepen the water in the river enough to 
enable them to run over the shallow 
places to the pools further up on their 
way tospawn. At such times James said 
they take the fly quite readily. 

The next morning I was up early and 
gave the big pool another turn before 
breakfast, as we expected to take the 
down train back to the farm at eight 
o’clock. We had just finished the meal 
when we heard the train whistle, an 
hour ahead of her reported time, and we 
three-eightks of a mile from the station. 
At first James thought we could not 
make it, then that perhaps we might, so 
grabbing my rods and a few other things 
and James some more, leaving a guide 
to gather up the rest and come down 
later on the freight, I ran to the river, 
jumped into a boat and poled across, 
slipped and fell on the rocks in getting 
out of the boat, and then ran limping up 
the hill to the track just in time to flag 
the train as it was pulling out for the 
next station. 
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UNTING bears with the assistance 
H of guides supplied with a well- 
trained pack of hounds may be 
satisfactory if merely the killing of them 
is desired, but it certainly is no sport, 
and deserves not even to be ranked with 
trapping bears, as in the latter case the 
hunter must possess at least some knowl- 
edge of the quarry’s habitat and habits. 
Unlike a fox, a bear, when once found 
by the hounds, stands no chance what- 
ever of escaping, and there would be just 
as much sport in shooting the animals 
in a park or pen as to kill a run-to-bay 
bear; and while this truth applies to 
mountain lions also, there is not even the 
excuse of the animal’s destructiveness, 
which is applicable as far as the latter is 
concerned. 

Bears, where not plentiful—and such 
places are quite few and remote from 
civilization to-day—are, on the whole, 
harmless and decidedly more useful than 
injurious. The damage they do is almost 
nil, while they serve man in many ways, 
the meat of young bears (up to three 
yea:s old) being at least equal to the best 
venison and their fat decidedly superior 
to the faney lard we buy and which no 
one knows what filth it has passed before 
it left the packing-house (strong bear 
fat, from old specimens, can be easily 
made usable by immersing a few onions 
when rendering it), and the hides give 
excellent service as robes, rugs and cloth- 
ing. In my opinion bears should be 
protected to a certain extent rather than 
shot down merely to make a record. 

Sport for sport’s sake, and while the 
use of a couple of dogs does not exclude 
sport in bear hunting and is permissible, 
still-hunting takes the palm because it 
requires the utmost skill and woodcraft 
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on account of the quarry’s sagacity and 
cunning, which are superior to that of 
any of our wild animals. Even if one is 
able to read pretty clearly from its trail 
the habits of the bear, it is necessary to 
be provided with an abundant supply of 
patience, for, barring lucky accidents, no 
one can reasonably hope to outwit bruin 
at the first attempt. 

After the hibernation, depending on 
the weather, about March or April, bears 
frequent snowless slopes and gulches in 
search of roots, bulbs, etc., and it is there 
one has to look for signs at that time. 
If a cold spell interrupts the spring 
weather, as is often the case, a trail, 
sometimes a week old, will often lead the 
hunter to a nearby thicket where bruin 
has made himself a bed on the ground 
with the intention to sleep until another 
thaw. He usually changes his bed every 
two or three days, but generally does not 
leave the thicket until disturbed. If a 
bear is found to be in a thicket thus, the 
hunter should curb his impatience and 
suspend following the trail until the 
snow gets soft, when he can work care- 
fully, under wind, toward his quarry. 
However, as it is usually impossible to 
see further than ten or fifteen steps 
ahead, bruin has, in this kind of hunt- 
ing, far the best of the hunter, and the 
latter finds in most cases an empty bed. 

If the thicket is not too big, the wind- 
hunting method, described under the 
chapter on deer, will, no doubt, often 
give satisfaction; but as a rule I have 
found that the thickets in the bear’s 
spring habitat are of too great an extent. 
The surest and easiest way to get him is 
to persuade some other fellow to follow 
the trail and shoot bruin when he leaves 
the thicket. His cunning then furnishes 
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the means to decide where he will pass, 
as he, as a rule, will sneak off under the 
densest cover and try to reach another 
thicket under the shelter of bushes, rocks 
and the like. Anyone, not altogether 
a tyro in the woods, can easily decide 
from the lay of the country where to 
wait for his bearship. If that place is 
selected one should be sure that there is 
an absolutely clear opening at least a 
couple of feet wide. A bear is bulky and 
clumsy looking enough. but he is able to 
pass without offering a chance for a shot 
at places where another animal could 
hardly escape an average hunter’s lead. 


their preferred thickets in any woods and 
will be found there during the daytime 
if they pass the section on their travels. 

One and one-half miles from my home 
there is such a thicket not over one acre 
in extent, and if a fresh bear sign is seen 
anywhere in the surrounding woods, 
which cover several thousand acres and 
contain many bigger and just as dense 
thickets, I wait there. moderately certain 
that I will see him soon after sunrise or 
at sunset. During the summer of 1905 
I saw bears there almost daily, yet they 
made plenty of signs four or five miles 
from that place, and this indicates that 
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Before I learned to appreciate this fact 
I was chagrined on several occasions by 
having bears pass me at less than fifty 
vards, and that at places where I thought 
previously that I could kill a running 
rabbit if I desired to do so, yet I am by 
no means slow with my trigger finger. 
If a bear succeeds in leaving a thicket 
without giving a chance for a shot not 
much harm is done, as he, or for that 
matter any other bear, will pass the same 
spot if he happens to be in the same 
thicket again, and he surely will be if he 
is in that part of the country. They have 
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it is a waste of time to wait for them 
where the mostesigns are found. They 
invariably left the thicket very quietly 
before dark and started on their noisv 
feeding, chewing up logs, breaking down 
berry bushes, ete., not less than a half 
mile from their residing place, near 
which no signs, except a few tracks, were 
visible. Before they moved back into the 
higher mountains I called one from that 
thicket, by reason of experiment, by imi- 
tating the distress ery of a jackrabbit. 
The bear made his appearance almost 
immediately as I started to blow the call 
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and sat up on his haunches, giving me 
an easy shot. Later, to entertain a visit- 
ing friend, we drove that thicket a few 
times with the wind method and it 
worked fine. An old male, which was 
shot with a 30-40 rifle through the lungs 
on the previous evening, was the only 
one that left the sheltering bushes slowly, 
all the others, presumably the same on 
every occasion, appeared to be very much 
frightened and ran for about three- 
fourths of a mile after they had passed 
the danger point. 

To locate such thickets in their sum- 
mer and early autumn habitat it is best 
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and simplest to trail them by the signs 
they leave through their nocturnal ram- 
bles, turned-over old logs, ete.; and if 
but few are found near any dense cover, 
to watch the ground carefully for tracks. 
The latter are usually hard to see, and 
if no moist places are near such thickets, 
the apparently used paths that lead into 
it, but on which are no other signs, as 
here and there a claw mark visible, must 
serve to form a conclusion, the correct- 
ness of which must be verified by watch- 
ing at a good point near the cover morn- 
ings or evenings. The snapping of a 





twig or the breaking of a log on which 
bruin carelessly stepped often confirms 
the suppositious conclusions, though the 
bear may remain invisible to the hunter 
sometimes for several consecutive even- 
ings and mornings. 

If the thicket they prefer is once lo- 
cated the rest is easy—if quick results 
are desired, driving, or perhaps calling, 
and if the hunter has plenty of time 
which he would spend in the woods any- 
way, watching for the quarry will yield 
trophies. During autumn proper—and 
that means when bears have retreated to 
the more remote districts and the vast- 
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ness of the mountains—they are usually 
found during the daytime where they are 
accustomed to feed. Sections where ber- 
ries are more plentiful than elsewhere, 
and ridges and gulches where jays and 
squirrels are storing their winter suppl) 
of mast, are the bears’ favorite haunts at 
that time. In the mountains of the West 
there is a berry bush, called kinnikin- 
nick (not the red willow), which ix 
thickly covered with fruit about the size 
of buffalo berries and which is a favorite 
food of bears before they can obtain mast, 
or if the latter fails. Bears grow fat on 
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WHERE A MONSTER BEAR CHEWED A HOLE IN A 
STUMP OVER SIX FEET FROM THE GROUND 
WHILE STANDING ON THE LATTER, AS THE 
SIGNS SHOWED 


these berries, though they are too strong 
for the human stomach. 

From the excrements of bears which 
I have seen [ was at first puzzled to know 
whether the animal emitted them again 
from the mouth or otherwise ; and to set- 
tle the question to my own satisfaction 
I tried a handful of the fruit. The re- 
sult was that my. whole system was 
cleansed thoroughly in less than fifteen 
minutes, leaving not even a vestige of 
my breakfast in my intestines, and that, 
if ever in the future I should want a 
thorough purging, there is abundant 
medicine close at hand—but I shall use 
it diluted. 

The seeds of the pifon bruin seems 
to regard as a delicacy, but as it would 
apparently take up too much of his time 
to fill his stomach from those that fall 
to the ground, he resorts to easier 
methods to obtain it, has become a thief 
aud incurred the enmity of squirrels and 


jays. On ridges he robs the caches of 


the latter and in cafions he depletes the 
stores of the former, and as they do not 
approve of such actions, they heartily 
hate him and “cuss” him wherever they 
see him, and in this way often betray his 
presence to the hunter who has learned 
to interpret the language of the woods. 
It is always well to approach with the 
utmost care places where their chatter 
and eries are heard continually, and if 
the “cussed” one proves to be another 
marauder—well, it may be a bear next 
time. In still-hunting at that time of 
the year the attention paid to these small 
denizens of the woods is not wasted by 
any means and yields better results than 
covering a great territory or watching 
for hours on trails or baits, which latter 
are seldom visited by bears during rifle 
light. 

Until I undertook the systematic study 
of the doings of bruin I was under the 
impression, from what I had read, that 
a bear track was easily recognized, and 
actually passed many of them, regarding 
them as big lion tracks. From what | 
have seen since, many hunters, born and 
reared in a bear country, make the same 
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mistake. Of course in mud or snow a 
bear track is easily identified ; but if one 
wants to gain an insight into the his- 
torv of bruin’s life, he has to look !.1m 
up in the vastnesses of mountains and 
forests, and there he will find that snow 
and mud are not always available; in 
fact, they are of little account. On 
ridges and on ground strewn with pine 
needles a bear track is harder to see than 
that of a deer, and the trailer is fortu- 
nate if he can discern a partial track of 
the bear’s foot here and there. The fore 
part of the latter (part of which is most 
often visible) resembles very much that 
of a lion, and if it happens that no im- 
print of a toe nail is left, few if any 
might recognize it as made by a bear. 

A couple of years ago a party of old 
deer hunters told me of the great number 
of lion tracks they had seen as they came 
into camp, and at my query if they saw 
any bear tracks, they answered, “No;” 
yet I had camped there over two months, 
knew absolutely that no lion was in that 
part of the country, that bears were 
abundant, and that the hunters had only 
seen their tracks. So much for the in- 
formation of those who have an idea that 
an animal, weighing from three hundred 
to over a thousand pounds, must make a 
big trail which is easily followed. 
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rik MOST PERFECT BEAR TRACK SEEN BY MR. 
BRUNNER (IN THE SNOWLESS' SEASON) 
DURING THREE YEARS’ HUNTING IN A MOUN- 
TAINOUS REGION 


If a bear, who knows nothing of the 
hunter, is shot at and he whirls around 
like lightning or jumps when the trigger 
is pulled, he is hit, no matter whether 
there is another sign or not, and the color 
of the blood decides for the hunter where. 
That a shot through the lungs will not 
always prove fatal within ten or twelve 
hours with the modern high-power rifles 
is shown by the example related above, 
of the bear called to me. A missed bear 
is never in a hurry to get away, unless he 
hes seen or scented the hunter previous 
to the firing, and in most cases he offers 
a chance for a second or a third shot. 

Not a few city hunters pull out if they 
encounter bear signs where they intend 
to spend their outing, saving that they 
are not looking for bears; yet the chances 
are many that they would not see one if 
they were anxious to encounter it. The 
trouble is not to avoid a bear, but to find 
him, as his greatest desire seems to be to 
keep out of man’s reach, and he employs 
all his cunning to that end. 
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IN M’GREGOR BAY 


A ROUNDABOUT SAIL FROM KILLARNEY THROUGH THE CHANNELS ANID) AMONG THE 
ISLANDS OF THE GEORGIAN BAY REGION IN CANADA 


By W. R. BRADSHAW 
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E embarked at Penetang, on 
a sea of islands right up to 
Georgian Bay, sailing through 


Manitoulin Island. We arrived at Kil- 
larney on Sunday morning, remaining 
over until the next day. 

The landlord of the hotel, having 
been apprised of our coming, had secured 
for our trip to MacGregor Bay a large 
sailboat thirty feet in length. It con- 
tained five hundred pounds of stone bal- 
last and had a centerboard. On Monday 
morning we put our impedimenta and 
sunvlies on board as follows: 

One wall tent, 10 x 12 feet (10 ounce 
duck), with separate fly, one duplicate 
tent of cheesecloth, twelve steel tent pins, 
two pneumatic mattresses, five sleeping 
bags, one large ground cloth, twelve 
army blankets, two rubber hot-water bot- 
tles, one folding table, five folding 
chairs, one folding grate, one hammock, 
one acetylene lantern, one huntsman’s 
horn, one light axe, two machetes, one 
saw, one smooth-cut file, fifty yards 
strong (sash weight) rope, five plate- 
holders and plates, one camera and tri- 
pod, two fishing-rods and tackle, two 
belts, two sheath knives, one match-safe, 
several charts. 

Aluminum cooking outfit as follows: 
One cooking pot, 5 x 8 inches, one coffee 
pot, two quarts, six (each) cups, bowls, 
plates, knives, forks, spoons and dessert 
spoons, one dishpan, 10 x 4 inches, one 
large and one small frying-pan, two 
sprinkling-boxes, salt and pepper, four 
dish towels, one cloth pot-holder, one 
large cooking spoon, one cake turner, one 
large toasting fork, one wire broiler, one 
pail, one dish-mop, six cakes of soap and 
towels, package of buttons, strong thread, 
needles, scissors and bandages. 


Food for six persons, two weeks: 
Bread, ten pounds; flour, twenty-five 
pounds; corn meal, ten pounds; beans, 
six pounds; bacon (sliced), ten pounds ; 
ham, twelve pounds; erbswurst, one 
pound; sugar, ten pounds; tea, one 
pound; coffee, two pounds; cocoa, one 
pound ; rice, ten pounds; oatmeal, three 
pounds; dried potatoes, five pounds; 
evaporated apples, two pounds ; soup tab- 
lets, one pound; salt, two pounds; dried 
onions, one pound; dried eggs, one 
pound ; baking powder, one pound ; cakes 
and crackers, five pounds; figs, one 
pound; shelled nuts, five pounds; con- 
densed milk, twelve cans; salmon, three 
cans; tomatoes, six cans; marmalade, 
two jars; eggs, three dozen ; lemons, one 
dozen. 

It was 1 o’clock on Monday afternoon 
when we started from the dock at Kil- 
larney en route for MacGregor Bay with 
all stores and impedimenta on board the 
sailboat. We were now fairly launched 
on our voyage of discovery. Madam had 
misgivings about spending the nights out 
of doors. Wilmar said it was playing the 
“Swiss Family Robinson.” Rosalie and 
Dora were delighted with the prospect of 
adventures in the wilds. 

Gaining the open water, we headed for 
Landsdown Channel. The white beacon 
of Killarney West Light on Partridge 
Island showed clear amid the swaying 
foliage of the pines as we dashed amid 
the foaming waves that swept over the 
ledges of Double Island. 

Michel, the guide, held the tiller as 
the boat rolled under the breath of Kab- 
bibinokka, the powerful west wind that 
rushed upon us from the chaotic wilder- 
ness of islands beyond us. the land of the 
Ojibways. Steering southwest to make 
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the channel, we were fairly in the wilder- 
ness. The air was dry as a bone and 
clear as a bell. The swaying forest trees 
on either side, the flashing white sun 
fire and the foaming waves were the ex- 
hilarating accompaniments to that first 
expansive feeling of liberation from the 
world of care behind us, that ecstatic 
pleasure of exploring, under the most 
favorable circumstances, an unknown 
region, free as the wind. The Ojibway 
promised several weeks of fair weather. 

It requires no particular knowledge of 
wooderaft and no physical labor to make 
a trip through the great Algonquin 
Archipelago with its four hundred miles 
of islands. The boat carries both the ex- 
plorers and their impedimenta, which 
means no exhaustive marches through 
the forest, where every man must carry 
from forty to one hundred pounds of 
camp supplies and encounter difficulties 
that prevent the company of women and 
children. For family recreation there is 
no region on the American continent 
equal to Lake Huron and its thirty 
thousand islands. 

We landed on Badgeley Point about 
4 in the afternoon to gather blueberries. 
We ran the boat on a shingle of round, 
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white stones and in an hour gathered 
about ten quarts of blueberries. We also 
obtained some raspberries that grew 
wild in the glades of the forest. 

We again essayed to get through 
Landsdown Channel, but could not avoid 
drifting toward the north shore of 
Badgeley Island, which forms the south 
shore of the channel. Hence we ran into 
a little harbor sheltered by a spur of rock 
from the wind and found, to our gratifi- 
cation, that it had been the rendezvous 
of former campers. Not over ten yards 
from the water there was a cleared space 
among the pines and birches big enough 
to erect our two tents. The half-burnt 
logs that formed the fire of our predeces- 
sors came in handy for our own camp- 
fire. 

Michel was an expert at fire building. 
Placing two logs about three or four 
inches apart, he filled the space between 
with a handful of dry pine needles that 
lay in a matted mass around the stems 
of the young evergreens. He then gath- 
ered the dry fragments of hemlock bark 
that had drifted on the beach and in an 
instant after applying the match there 
was a roaring fire. Throwing a folding 
grate across the logs, he cooked a capital 























A ROCKY ISLET 
supper thereon. We then erected the 
tents and with our sharp machetes cut 
enough branches of hemlock and spruce 
to make comfortable beds, on which 
blankets were spread. 

Madam, now grown enthusiastic about 
the novelty of outdoor life, elected to 
spend the night in the hammock, swung 
between two trees. The tents and ham- 
mock were sheltered from the wind by 
a dense grove of pine. Lulled by the 
murmur of the wind, the camp was 
asleep by 10 o’clock, but about 2 in the 
morning we were awakened by a shriek 
from the hammock. I rushed out of the 
tent, armed with a machete, and Wilmar 
and Michel with axes. Madam was ex- 
cited. “There is some animal there in 
the trees,” said she; “listen to its breath- 
ing!” 

Sure enough, we heard a sound like 
the breathing of some big animal, possi- 
bly a bear, attracted by curiosity or the 
smell of our bacon, and to frighten it 
away we yelled furiously and thrashed 
the bushes with our weapons, expecting 
momentarily to see a bear or wildeat 
spring out 

The gmeee assured us that there were 
no bears adgeley, and that it was 
only the souid of the wind in the trees 
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that we heard. “Anyhow,” said he, 
“bear more frightened of us than we of 
bear.” But Madam was too much 
alarmed to remain in the hammock any 
longer and sought refuge in the tent for 
the remainder of the night. 

Our camp was lit up with what ap- 
peared to be a fixed electric light shining 
high above the trees. It streamed into 
the tent through the open flap as bright 
as moonlight. “I suppose that is a 
lighthouse on the island,’ I said to 
Micheli. 

He shook his head. ‘He a star.” 

I could searcely believe the statement, 
vet it was the planet Jupiter shining in 
the dark heavens with a brightness un- 
known in moister climates, almost as 
bright as moonlight and sufficient to read 
with. 

The next morning found us early astir. 
We had the fun of cooking our first 
breakfast in the wilds. Michel was an 
excellent cook and his flapjacks of flour, 
rice, and milk were eaten with 
extraordinary relish. 

The wind still blew as strongly as the 
day before, disputing our passage west- 
ward. It is true we could have run be- 
fore the wind, cireumnavigated Badgeley 
and doubled Centre Island into Frazer 
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Bay, but I think Michel wanted to show 
his skill in driving the boat before the 
wind in a narrow strait, and so we con- 
tinued to tack until we reached the pas- 
sage between Centre and Badgeley isl- 
ands, wherein lay beautiful Harris 
Island. The shores of the islet consisted 
of a series of granite terraces bleached 
white by wind and wave, and the center 
was filled with a little grove of cedars. 
Here we landed for lunch. Leaving 
Harris, we skirted the southern shore of 
Centre Island, where, in a little cove, 
with a_ beautifully wooded shelving 
beach, we pitched our tents for the night. 

Next morning we beheld a gorgeous 
sunrise over the mountains of Killarney. 
The wind had died away and the sea 
stretched away to Manitoulin Island in 
the south calm, blue and glorious. By 
10 o'clock a south wind sprang up, which 
we hailed with delight, as it meant camp- 
ing in MacGregor Bay that night. We 
hurried our duffle on board and sailed 
around Centre Island to Frazer Bay. 
Turning the extreme southwestern end 
of Badgeley Point we entered this noble 
sheet of water that lies surrounded by its 
purple hills. 

The widely extended arms of Badgeley 
and Frazer Points, both mountain 


ranges, enclosed a diminutive archipel- 
ago of islands four miles away on the 
east, lost in an expanse of shimmering 
silver, while Little Cloche Island, heavily 
wooded, lay in the west. The disposi- 
tion of the landscape was ideal, the si- 
lence profound, and not a sail save our 
own gleamed on the wave. 

Bay Fin, or Narrow Bay, which runs 
some ten miles between soaring moun- 
tain walls, beckoned us with its magical 
entreaty to explore its profound isola- 
tion ; but, like siren-haunted Ulysses, we 
sailed on until we turned MacGregor 
Point, the third promontory between us 
and Killarney, and entered MacGregor 
Bay, the inmost shrine, which now lay 
before us radiant with beauty and peace. 
We camped on the first island reached, 
which we called Douglas Island. 

What a pleasure to greet a new day of 
radiant sunlight in so romantic a soli- 
tude. We sailed up MacGregor Bay in 
a northwest direction, following the trend 
of the mountain of gleaming quartz on 
the south. After sailing several miles 
we turned north and entered a romantic 
archipelago. 

We explored the secret channels of 
Ishpeming Bay, and finally landed on a 
low-lying island of very irregular out- 
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line, having a wild garden of aromatic 
pine and birch surrounding a low basin 
of scented weeds, forming an ideal spot 
for camping. 

Opposite our camp lay an island having 
an entrance into a lake in the interior, 
filled with rocky islets. Here we tried 
our luck in fishing and one of the girls 
hooked a fine whitefish about fifteen 
inches long. The waters were alive with 
fish. We caught enough bass and white- 
fish to pleasantly vary our bill of fare, 
and, had we gone in for fishing exclu- 
sively, instead of searching for beautiful 
islands, we might have supplied a regi- 
ment with food. As it was, we spent 
several days in exploring the wonderful 
island, penetrating the recesses of secret 
bays, that with labyrinthine convolutions 
extend right up to the base of the Cloche 
Mountains on the mainland. 

With the advent of a strong northwest 
wind we broke camp and left MacGregor 
Bay for the Bay of Islands that lies about 
four miles distant, beyond the Cloche 
Peninsula. 

On an even keel, with the sail swung 
out at right angles to our course, we 
rushed through the water like a racehorse. 
We made the five miles to the entrance 
of Cloche Channel, that separates Cloche 
Peninsula from Little Cloche Island, in 
thirty minutes. Here we came in sight of 
Dreaming Rock, so-called because when 
an Ojibway vouth was about to be pro- 
moted to the dignity of a warrior he was 
obliged to lie fasting on this rock until 
he had a dream that would forecast his 
future renown. According to the nature 
of his dream he would new 
name as a warrior of the tribe. to which 
dignity he would be inducted with ap- 
propriate ceremonies. On the distant 
southern shore, near to the boat passage 
to the outer bay, we found The Cloche, 
or bell, a large cube of quartz, eight 
feet in length, four feet in height and 
five in thickness. This is the celebrated 
“cloche,” which, according to tradition, 
gave out a sonorous sound when struck 
by a boulder, its ringing being intended 
to call the tribe to the council fire for 
deliberations of great importance. 

We proceeded due north therefrom. 
and passing through a narrow passage. 
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entered Cloche Channel. A sail of a few 
miles brought us into the heart of the 
romantic Bay of Islands, concerning 
which no language can describe its won- 
derful beauty. Here is still another pri- 
meval archipelago, a fresh theater of de- 
lightful exploration. On all sides are 
dreaming vistas of reefs and woode:] 
shores that invited us to follow their se- 
ductive waterways, which lead to new 
worlds of beauty. We landed in the 
gloaming on a very attractive island of 
about six acres in extent, having a ter- 
race of low smooth rock on the west side, 
which we called Rosalie Island. After 
supper we put up our tent in the dark- 
ness. 

Next morning, eager for adventure, 
we started in almost a gale of wind to 
explore the bay. The boat lay on her 
beam ends and the sail was ripped in 
places. We steered for the house of Mr. 
Frood on the mainland, the hermit farm- 
er, or Senex Sylvarum, of this region, 
who resides here with his wife, offering 
hospitality to the passing stranger. He 
has been by turns soldier, sailor, school- 
teacher, prospector and farmer. He loves 
a life of isolation. We had dinner with 
Mr. Frood and the wind moderat- 
ing in the afternoon, and also being 
favorable, we set sail across the Bay of 
Islands and ran down the Cloche Channel 
and through a tortuous and shallow pas- 
sage for boats out into the open water and 
reached West Mary Island, in the steam- 
boat channel, at seven o’clock, where we 
camped for the night. Next day we 
started for Killarney with a favorable 
wind. We ran along Centre and Badge- 
lev Islands, flying before the wind at the 
rate of twelve miles an hour. It was the 
essence of holiday adventure to sail along 
those strange shores without either trou- 
ble or care. The Algonquin Archipelago 
is an ideal summer resort. 

We landed to bathe on WKokanongi 
Island and leaving same, passed the cele- 
brated Kokanongi Shingle, where on a 
triangular reef the waves have built a 
giant rampart of regular blocks of lime- 
stone shale some fifteen feet in height, 
that looks like a fortification rising out 
of the blue sea. <A further run of six 
miles north brought us to Killarney. 
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CAPTURING A SALMON UNDER DIFFICULTIES iN THE OLD MILL POOL OF THE 
CHARLO RIVER 


By FREDERIC PERCY ARMSTRONG 


ILLUSTRATED FROM PHOTOGRAPHS 


ROM early boyhood the Charlo 
} River had possessed for me the 
strongest fascination, due, no 
doubt, to the capture in it of my first 
salmon. At all events, while summering 
on the opvosite shore of the Baie des 
Chaleurs, I proposed to my _ three 
brothers that we renew our friendly rela- 
tions with this capital little stream. 

Acting on the impulse, we were soon 
en route, bemoaning our hard luck at 
having to drop off at the uncommonly 
inconvenient hour of 3:30 a.m. The 
brakes had just been applied to slow 
down for Charlo Station when, on put- 
ting my head out of the window, I saw 
a moose clear the wire fence at a bound 
and make for the shore of the stream. 
The highway intervened, however, which 
necessitated the topping of two stout 
post-and-rail fences, by no means simple 
obstacles to even a_ trained hunter. 
Nevertheless the moose dashed straight 
for them. Crash! the upper rails of 
the first fence went spinning, yet noth- 
ing daunted, though staggering some- 
what from the shock, the bull recovered 
his stride in a manner that would not 
have discredited a Grand National win- 
ner and cleared the next obstruction 
with inches to spare. 

Leaving our baggage on the station 
platform, we hurried along the highway 
to where we had last seen the bull, meet- 
ing on the way a farmer, flourishing a 
rifle and beside himself with excitement. 
Capturing the nearest horse, he galloped 
off down the road, we shouting after him 
a friendly reminder that it was still close 
season. 

Just then we perceived that the moose, 
on reaching the shore, had turned east 


and was speeding across country, skim- 
ming the numerous fences in beautiful 
style. ‘The farmer, whose rustic mount 
had not been schooled to the jumps, kept 
to the highway and endeavored to head 
the moose off before he could reach the 
woods, three-quarters of a mile in ad- 
vanee. Although the farmer had _ the 
benefit of a start, and the additional ad- 
vantage of running on the flat, he had a 
greater distance to cover. Naturally our 
sympathies were with the animal, so it 
was with relief that we saw him top the 
last fence and dash into the woods. 
Later we learned that his pursuer hast- 
ened around to the other side of the 
grove in time to see the moose plunge 
into the Charlo River and swim across. 

It is not unusual for moose and deer 
to make their way down to the settle- 
ments; in fact, 1 have known many in- 
stances of the kind, with unfortunately 
not a few tragedies, as a sequel to these 
depredations. 

After a bountiful repast at the village 
hostelry we hastened to the lower bridge 
on the North Fork and commenced op- 
erations. 

All that day we waded up stream, 
meeting with but indifferent success, as 
the Charlo is a late river, and we had 
arrived before the big run of fish. About 
5 o'clock we reached the Mill Pool, the 
water being high from recent rains. We 
were inclined to pin our faith upon this 
particular spot, as past experience had 
taught us that it could generally be re- 
lied on to furnish sport. Situated below 
an abandoned mill, the dam of which 
bars the way to further progress, the 
pool is a halting place for all fish attain- 
ing this altitude. 
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The pool is a difficult one to fish, as 
the whole water must be covered from 
the upper end, necessitating a long cast 
without the advantage of a clear swing 
behind. In appearance it is bottle 
shaped and fashioned out of solid rock, 
the water entering through a tortuous 
opening with such force as to cause a 
series of eddies tinged with foam, under 
which, as a rule, lie the salmon. Fishing 
during high water must be accomplished 
from the northern bank, as the river is 
then unfordable. A shelving, rocky 
promontory provides a suitable platform 


my knowledge of former difficulties | 
had come prepared with a stiff sixteen- 
foot greenheart rod and stout tackle. 
Selecting a No. 3 silver doctor, | picked 
out the most likely spot—a large, swirl- 
ing patch of foam. Scarcely had the fly 
alighted when into the air flashed a sil- 
very form, then turning, plunged down- 
ward, carrying my fly with it. 

Up and down the pool he raced, not- 
withstanding that every ounce of the 
butt was against him. Each dash was 
followed by a leap until I had counted 
seven. Back and forth, again and again, 
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Rushing through a precipitous gorge 


filled with boulders 


on which to stand, but no further lati- 
tude is permitted, since lower down the 
barren rock has been built up with slabs 
and sawdust to a height of twenty feet. 
A fish once hooked must be played in the 
pool, for below it is a mile of water 
rushing through a precipitous gorge 
filled with boulders. Legend had it that 
a fish once drawn into that current can- 
not be saved to the angler. 

On the evening in question a cloudy 
sky seemed to prophesy success. From 


but no chance was given him to try his 
luck in the rapid water below. Once I 
thought him lost, when we rushed under 
the shelving rock beneath my feet and 
sawed the leader, a treble-twisted one, 
luckily. At last he surrendered, then, 
belly upward, I reeled him carefully in. 
A quick dip of the net, dexterously 
handled by E., and in a moment we were 
celebrating the capture of a splendid 
fresh-run fish in the usual fashion. None 
too soon, either, for the strong gut leader 
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was cut and rubbed in several places, and 
two strands of the fly’s loop had parted 
through contact with tue fish’s teeth. 

A brief breathing spell, then | mount- 
ed the bank and carefully scrutinized the 
water below me. Just where our late op- 
ponent had risen to the fly lay another 


fish of seemingly the same size. Hand- 
ing the rod to E., he cast over the fish 
in vain for some time, changing the fly 
frequently. Then I essayed him with a 
few tempting morsels, but all to no pur- 
pose. He had apparently taken his com- 
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All that night the rain fell, and it was 
not until 9 o’clock the next morning that 
the sun shone forth. Our hostess’ son 
drove us to the Mill Pool, and judge of 
our dismay when, after searching every 
inch of the pool into which we could see, 
no sign of the salmon was apparent. I 
descended the perpendicular bank and a 
closer examination revealed the fish lying 
at the extreme lower end of the pool, 
and one could almost have sworn a sinis- 
ter look was in his eye. 

The river had risen at least a foot 

















* * Brought him alongside of E., who scooped 
him into the net 


panion’s fate to heart and would not rise 
to any of our flies, no matter how deftly 
they were offered. 

Holding a council of war, we decided 
that as the hour was late and we had a 
long walk before us, we would postpone 
his capture until the morrow, and set 
out with my captive in my creel. A 
brisk five-mile walk with a Scotch mist 
in our faces and the tang of the sea 
breeze in our nostrils brought us to our 
destination, wet, but prepared to dis- 
patch an appetizing supper. 


and had taken on a wine tint. I had 
changed my greenheart for an English 
double cane-built rod with steel center, 
and had reason to congratulate myself 
on this foresight ere long. I selected a 
new silver gray somewhat larger than 
the successful lure of yesterday, and 
fitted it to a new treble-twisted leader 
which had been thoroughly tested that 
morning. 

Judging by the situation of the fish, 
and to guard against his bolting into the 
rapids, my two younger brothers were 
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stationed on the bank, with a supply ol 
stones and instructions to prevent any 
attempt on the part of the salmon to 
leave the pool. 

Casting to right and left alternately, | 
covered each foot of the pool, allowing 
the fly to swing with the current, and 
gradually working down to the salmon. 
It was awkward work against a head 
wind, but here the superior qualities of 
my rod came into play. When L had 
about reached my limit EK. informed me 
that I still wanted another eight feet of 
line. 

Summoning all my energies, there- 
fore, | spun it out and dropped the fly a 
little to the right and just above the sal- 
mon’s nose. “Look out; he’s after it,” 
from E., and the fish burst from the 
water, in all its pristine glory. A quick 
movement of the wrists and he respond- 
ed with a ferocity that betokened a hard 
conflict ahead. A desperate effort to 
gain the rapids was checked by a stone 
from the battery on the bank above. 
Balked, he charged straight up river, 
keeping me very.much occupied taking 
in slack line. Not a moment’s respite 
did he allow, but wheeling, shot down 
stream. 

Once more a missile from the bank 
changed his course. For fifteen minutes 
every trick known to the shrewdest of 
game fishes was practised—tugging, bor- 
ing, sawing, leaping, and racing from 
end to end of the pool, to the accompani- 
ment of the singing reel, each note of 
which betrayed the varying moods of the 
fish. 

At last, when near the rapids, a sud- 
den dash across stream brought about 
disaster, for a large stone hit the water 
a foot above the fish. Instantly the line 
ran out. KE. shouted to me to let him 
go, and risk no attempt to follow him, 
but I dashed for the rocky wall, passe: 
the dangerous portion, but came a woe- 
ful cropper through jumping on a slimy 
boulder, receiving a bad gash across m\ 
right kneecap that nearly paralyzed the 
limb, and it was with great exertion onl\ 
that I was able to regain my feet and 
hobble forward. My trouble seeme:| 


wasted when, on recling in, I found the 
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line held fast under sunken sticks, be- 
neath which the fish had darted. 

The boys plunged into the water, and, 
prying off the logs, succeeded in freeing 
the line. 1 reeled in, only to find that 
it was entangled a few yards further on. 
L. disengaged the snarl. The ease with 
which the line came away confirmed ou 
worst fears, and yard after yard was 
wound up, till searcely a rod’s length 
remained, ‘Then with a jerk that nearl\ 
unbalanced me the line tightened, and 
fiom almost beneath our feet the fish 
darted seaward. The bush had evidently 
snubbed him where I had failed, and, 
doubling up stream, the silmon had 
qietly lain, husbanding his strength for 
the final effort he knew he must make if 
he was to break away from the restrain- 
ing line and leader. 

Shade of Izaak Walton! We still had 
him after all. No need now to worry if 
he were well hooked, and we were off pell- 
mell, slipping, sliding, stumbling. ‘The 
river at this point was strewn with rocks, 
so 1 obtained a foothold on one of these. 
It required the keenest watchfulness to 
steer clear of pitfalls, and wear down 
our antagonist’s strength. Moreover, his 
attitude when flinging himself skyward 
convinced us he was foul hooked; for 
never had salmon of my acquaintance, 
fairly hooked, exhibited such extraoridi- 
nary vigor, and it was some time ere | 
brought him alongside of E., who scooped 
him into the net and, clutching it in his 
arms, struggled ashore in haste, taking 
no chances on further accidents that 
might rob us of our prize. 

Inspection proved that our surmises 
were correct in part, for while the hook 
was firmly embedded in the jaw gristle, 
and had to be cut out, the leader had be- 
come knotted around the dorsal fin, 
sinking deep into the flesh. Both the 
fly and gut presented a sorry appear- 
ance. 

Before and since that day I have had 
many encounters with larger fish, but 
never have I tussled with a more deter- 
mined one, nor has my favorite rod been 
so severely taxed. Proof positive that 
that salmon undoubtedly was a champion 
in his class. 
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THE STORY OF A MAN AND SOME OTHERS, WHO WERE TYPICAL OF THE WES} 
THAT WAS —IN TWELVE CHAPTERS 


By FRANKLIN HAWLEY 


XI 
THE MICA 
| ae next day we traveled down the 


river bank, and toward night came 

out into a well-traveled road and 
camped in sight of a ranch surrounded 
by fields of waving corn. The buildings 
were frame houses painted white, and 
the whole ranch looked like a modern 
farm dropped in the wilderness. We 
gazed at the corn, said “Roasting ears” 
in concert, and our mouths watered. 
While Frank did the camp work, I took 
a sack and trudged blithely across coun- 
try in the twilight, to “rustle” a few 
dozen ears of green corn. 

In the West the word stealing is not 
used. If you take possession of property 
not your own, you “rustle” it. 

It was a good two miles to the corn- 
field, and darkness had fallen when I 
crawled through the wire fence and felt 
cheerfully for the ears. There were 
none! I examined several hills. The 
stalks were too smooth and straight! I 
lit a match, and my dismal suspicion was 
confirmed. The whole vast field was 
sugar cane, for fodder. To realize my 
disappointment, imagine living on meat, 
bread, and coffee, and nothing else, for 
a year. 

To avoid expressing myself in painful 
language, I returned to the wagon sing- 
ing “By cool Siloam’s shady rill, How 
fair the lily grows.” Frank was patiently 
waiting by the fire, everything in readi- 
ness for the feast. He glanced at the 
empty sack with instant comprehension, 
and said gravely, “Me sabe sugar cane!” 
and went about his preparations for sup- 
per. “None of that truck for me to- 
night,” said J, with sudden loathing. 
“Same here,” answered Frank. 


He put the things aside, and soon two 
pipes were lighted, and we smiled at each 
other across the glimmering fire. We 
were too good comrades to talk much. 
Many a pleasant evening we spent to- 
gether without a spoken word. He had 
the Indian faculty of remaining silent 
until he had something to say. 

The next day at noon we reached our 
mica mine. It was as,Frank had de- 
scribed it; lying around on the ground, 
and protruding from the earth in great 
masses. It was transparent, and had a 
greasy feel. I split off a sheet with my 
knife, and could not split it so thin that 
there were not other layers. It looked 
all right, and would cut sheets a foot 
square or more. That was the disquiet- 
ing fact; it looked too good. 

By night we were back to our camping 
place of the previous evening, having 
brought away some beautiful samples. 
As soon as we had a fire, I placed a sheet 
of our mica on it to test it. In a moment 
it dropped to a white powder! “What is 
it, Doe,” whispered Frank, who read 
understanding in my face. His own 
wore a look of awe. “Selenite, I think,” 
said I; “crystallized gypsum. It makes 
the very finest quality of plaster-of- 
paris.” 

“Worth about how much a ton ?” 

“About forty dollars,” I guessed. 

“And if this stuff had been mica, I 
reckon it would have been worth twenty 
or thirty thousand dollars a ton?” 

Y es.” 

“TLet’s have supper,” said he; “I’m as 
hungry as a she wolf with seven cubs.” 

Over our pipes, he asked which had 
been the worse disappointment, the mica 
or the green corn. “Corn,” said I, after 
reflection. “Me, too,” said he. 

After an hour’s meditation, he knocked 
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the ashes from his pipe and looked at 
me with an expression of absolute convic- 
tion characteristic of the man. “I want 
to say, Doc, that I believed I had not a 
single selfish thought in coming after 
that mine. I never planned to spend a 
cent of it for myself, for I want nothing 
but a few necessities. I hoped to send 
my nephew and niece to college, and lift 
the mortgage from my sister’s home in 
Kansas. I now see clearly that I was 
still selfish. My good intentions stopped 
with my own family, and did not extend 
to all the world. The family is based on 
selfishness, anyway. I am thankful it 
turned out to be worthless.” 

Notwithstanding his clearness of 
mind, his next remark showed the 
miner’s superstition. “Perhaps, if our 
motive had been right, the stuff would 
have been genuine.” 

“No,” I answered, and laughed. He 
joined in the laugh, and arose with a 
gesture as though he brushed cobwebs 
from his face. The next night we 
camped on the shore of the North Cana- 
dian, homeward bound. 

Late in the evening we were startled 
by the sound of swiftly galloping horses, 
and a party of Indians charged our camp 
at full speed. The night was intensely 
dark; so black that the darkness was 
almost palpable. I wondered how they 
could see to ride at speed. I thought 
they would certainly ride us down, but 
Frank sat unmoved, so I followed his 
example. They galloped to the very 
edge of our fire light before they drew 
rein, setting their ponies back on their 
haunches when so close to us that their 
fore feet were almost over our heads. 
This was the Indian idea of the dra- 
matic. They sat their ponies in a row, 
silent and motionless. After a long in- 
terval, Frank asked: 

“How far is it to Fort Reno?” 

“Heap! hundred mile,” answered a 
deep voice. I afterward learned that 
“hundred mile” meant merely a long 
distance. Europe, according to them, 
would have been distant “Heap ! hundred 
mile.” 

Not another word was spoken. After 
another silence, they wheeled their ponies 
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with one accord, and galloped furiously 
off into the night. It was like the sud- 
den unanimous flight of a flock of birds 

“Wanted to find out who we were, 
where we were going, and whether they 
could frighten us,” said Frank. “Noth- 
ing pleases an Indian so much as to be 
able to scare a white man. They found 
out that we are two white men accus- 
tomed to Indians and going to Fort 
Reno !” 


XII 
CONCLUSION 


Our jerked antelope meat had soured, 
from being carried closely packed in a 
sack, and we were again reduced to eat- 
ing bacon. One night we camped where 
a high bank shelved into the water, and 
I found there was a hole of unusual 
depth and extent. Sitting idly looking 
at the water, I saw a catfish as large as 
a man come slowly into view. Saying 
nothing to Frank, I got out my heaviest 
hooks and lines, cut a young willow for 
a pole, baited with sour meat, and made 
a cast. The bait was taken with a rush, 
and my line snapped like a thread. I 
tried again and again to play one of 
these fish. With the rig I had one might 
as well have endeavored to play a year- 
ling colt at the end of a cotton string. 
When I had lost my last strong hook, I 
went and told Frank my hard luck story. 

“We must have that fish,” said he. 

“That fish,’ I echoed, with disdain. 
“That hole is full of fish six feet long 
and a foot through, and as to getting one, 
I would like to see you do it.” 

“Easy when you know how,” he an- 
swered, with his usual air of certainty. 
“Everything would be easy if we knew 
how; ignorance is our only barrier to 
power.” 

I watched his preparations with in- 
credulous interest. He peeled strips of 


‘the inner bark from a sapling growing 


near, and in a short time had braided a 
round, smooth line with four strands, 
which seemed strong enough to hold a 
horse. To this he tied a large piece of 
meat, and seized his rifle. 

“When you get a bite, let him gorge 
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the bait; don’t pull until I give the 
word ; then pull hard.” 

I threw in the bait, and it was in- 
stantly taken. I looked at Frank and 
waited long ages before he said “Pull.” 
Then I pulled hard, and for an instant 
a dark body appeared near the surface 
of the water, Frank’s rifle cracked, and 
he plunged in and came swimming to 
shore with the fish. The bullet had 
struck the back of the head, breaking the 
backbone. It was a channel cat, five feet 
eight inches in length, and the mouth 
measured eleven inches from corner to 
corner. We guessed his weight at about 
a hundred pounds, but had no means of 
weighing him. We hung him up by the 
head, bled him at the tail, and began 
cutting steaks from the tail end. When 
we had used up to the first fin on the 
back, a steak just filled the bottom of 
our skillet. In his mouth were all my 
hooks. “He was the only fish in the 
hole,” said Frank; “he had devoured all 
the rest, and was very hungry.” 

Following the river, we came to Camp 
Supply, the most western military post 
in the territory, situated at the junction 
of Beaver and Wolf Creeks. We ex- 
changed the remainder of our fish for 
half a calf, and feasted on veal and po- 
tatoes. 

That evening Black Turk tried to 
scratch his ear with his hind foot, and 
caught the heel of his shoe in the chain 
around his neck, falling heavily to the 
ground, and threatening to choke to 
death. I ran and knelt behind him, try- 
ing desperately to push hard enough on 
the leg to slacken the chain. I might as 
well have pushed at the corner of a house. 
The horse breathed heavily, in gasps, and 
I was almost frantic, fearing my gallant 
friend would strangle before my eyes. 
Frank, the resourceful, ran with the axe 
and brought it down on the chain with 
a mighty blow. It snapped, and the re- 
leased leg caught me on the thigh, and 
threw me end over end through the air, 
a distance of fifteen feet. The scenery 
looked queer to me when I was wrong 
side up. I was unhurt, the only damage 
being to my trousers leg, which was 
nearly torn off. I mended it the next 
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day, as we rode north toward Kansas 
over a road Frank called “The Devil’s 
Backbone.” 

That night Henry got bogged in a 
water hole and we were forced to get 
a rope around him and drag him out 
with Turk. “I reckon these horses know 
we are bound for Colorado, and are de- 
termined to commit suicide,” said Frank. 

The next evening we camped on the 
Cimarron River, in the southwestern 
county of Kansas. In the evening an- 
other wagon arrived and stopped near 
us for the night. We visited it, finding 
an old man and his grown son. As they 
had very little to eat, we gave them a 
piece of veal, telling them it was ante- 
lope meat, for the reason that it was a 
suspicious circumstance for a traveler to 
have beef in his wagon those days, the 
inference being that he had “rustled”’ it. 

Late that night the old man came to 
our wagon and said, hesitatingly, “My 
boy says that meat you gave us is not 
antelope ; it’s veal !” 

“You tell that boy he’s a liar,” roared 
Frank, pretending great rage. 

The old man took fire at once. “TI told 
the fool I hadn’t been a butcher thirty 
years for nothin’,” he shouted, and hur- 
ried back to the wagon to discipline the 
“fool.” 

Soon after it began to rain, and poured 
as only it can pour in Kansas, when it 
has “a good ready.” 

The next morning a thin mist still 
fell, and everything was soaked. There 
was no wood for a fire, except a few small 
green sticks, cow chips were wet, and I 
tried in vain to start a blaze. Meanwhile 
Frank sliced the meat, prepared the bat- 
ter for the flapjacks and made ready the 
coffee-pot, with his cocksure air, then 
seated himself on the wagon tongue to 
wait for the fire. At last I gave it up, 
and said so. 

“Easy when you know how,” was my 
only comfort. He took off the wagon 
wheels and scraped off a quantity of the 
thick grease which had collected on the 
hubs, which proved an efficient kindling. 

A couple of evenings later we camped 
at a little “lake” on the prairie, in com- 
pany with an old gentleman who was 


] 
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After supper we saw 


traveling east. 
“A regular 


him coming over to visit us. 
old-timer,” said Frank. 

“Whar you all from?” asked our vis- 
itor. 

“Missouri.” 

“Whut point ?” 

“Carthage.” 

“How long you been on the road?” 

“?Bout a month.” 

“Whut’s yer business ?” 

“Ketchin’ thieves.” 

“Guess I better look out! 
bound ?” 

“Colorado.” 

“Whut point ?” 

“Cleveland.” 

“Now, don’t ye do it,” said the old 
man, very earnestly. “You might as 
well turn back! I just come frum thar, 
an’ thar ain’t no town lef’.” 

“No town left,” echoed Frank, in some 
alarm. “What! burned ?” 

“No, desarted! Evrybuddy plum 
gone! Only one house lef’ of the town! 
All the rest hauled off by the cattle 


men !” 


Whar ye 





“Well, that beats thunder! Jim 
Spink’s saloon gone?” 

“Yes. How th’ hell’d you know af 
“Snyder’s grocery gone? Rachel’s 


restaurant hauled away ?” 
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“T thought you-all hadn’t never ben 
out thar,” said the old man. “Thought 
you said you was frum Missoury.” 

“T was, thirty years ago, but I live at 
Cleveland, Colorado, now, and we left 
there about a month ago. 

“T certainly admire you, though,” he 
gravely added, seizing the old man’s hand 
and shaking it cordially, “for you are 
sure the most picturesque old liar I ever 
met up with.” 

“Come over to my waggin,” answered 
the old sinner, with a grin, “and have a 
little somethin’ warmin’. Bought it uv 
Jim Spink, jest afore they hitched on 
and drug his shack away.” 

, No, thank you,” said Frank dryly, 
““we know the brand too well.” 

On this trip Frank had told me much 
about Oklahoma, and predicted its early 
opening for white settlement. I had 
been so charmed with what I had seen 
of the Indian Territory, and so im- 
pressed with its resources, that I resolved 
to go there, if it ever “opened,” which 
it did the following spring. 

The range country seemed more deso- 
late than ever by contrast as we returned 
to it. 

At last we came in sight of our little 
village. It was all there. 














THE DECEPTIVE 


SAILBOAT 


THE SKIPPER AND A FRIEND MEET WITH DISASTER ON THE RAGING SIOUX, AND 
PETE OLSON EFFECTS A DARING RESCUE 


By NORMAN 
I scan never of pronounced 


amphibious habits we (used in the 

first person singular, though mar- 
ried) know enough to distinguish a mill- 
pond from the Pacific Ocean. We also 
know the difference between a sailboat 
and a Sunday school picnic. We have 
been exposed to both and we prefer the 
latter. You linger longer after the con- 
cussion. 

My friend Cook, who is chambermaid 
to a bank and an enthusiast on the sub- 
ject of living with the least expenditure 
of nervous energy and money, went into 
a trance shortly after the spring equinoc- 
tial and bought the Katherine. The 
Katherine was a braw and a bonnie lass. 
She possessed a brass nose, a tapering 
waist, oak backbone and was warranted to 
exhibit the daintiest pair of heels in ten 
townships when in action. The factory 
had constructed her to operate by wind— 
atmosphere in motion. All the fortunate 
owner and his friends were required to 
do was to snugly ensconce themselves 
about her spacious hair-stuffed interior, 
shove off amid ringing cheers and forth- 
with they would experience the raptures 
of skimming over the bounding main. 

There were, of course, some minor 
maneuvers incident to the handling of 
the boat, but they were of such a trivial 
nature that we need not mention them 
here. As we recall it, the principal thing 
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was to sit tight and allow our systems, 
with all their ramifications, to serve as 
ballast. 

Never having taken a course in higher 
seamanship, Cook, after a week’s hand- 
to-hand encounter with the redoubtable 
Katherine, naturally concluded that he 
had graduated. He knew all there was to 
know about manipulating a sailing craft. 
He could scud before the wind, behind 
the wind, past the wind or around the 
wind. He could tack, untack, warp, un- 
warp and so on, to the heights of satis- 
faction. 

By this time, however, Dame Rumor 
passed it round that the Katherine, as 
operated by the able Cook, was about as 
safe as going over Niagara in a laundry 
basket. Men of all stations and degrees 
blanched and shook in every limb when 
the erect and somewhat surplus figure of 
the Katherine’s owner descanted on the 
view. An invitation to a trip in the 
Katherine came to be regarded in the 
same light as an invitation to attend a 
party of smallpox patients. But he cor- 
nered us. We blushed a beautiful ruby 
red, hemmed like a victim of hay-fever, 
and consented. 

It was a lovely day in June. Or was it 
September? The plum blossoms in the 
lane back of the henhouse filled the air 
with their fragrance, while far down the 
hazy distance the sturdy farmer might be 
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seen wrestling his pumpkin crop. The 
birds were—but to return to the Kathe- 
rine. 

She was riding at anchor as we ap- 
proached the water. As a consequence 
Cook had to round her up by means of 
a canoe. We remained quietly on the 
dock during this preliminary, hoping 
against hope that the canoe might spring 
a ghastly leak, the anchor drag or some- 
thing else equally effective take place. 
But none of these things occurred. Cook 
clambered aboard and began hauling up 
the sheet, or the quilt, or whatever it is 
that catches the breeze. We watched him 
closely, our breath coming in irregular 
spurts, but, happily for us, arriving at 
last. 

“T’1] sail by the dock and you jump ’er 
on the fly!” yelled Cook, in a deep, 
chesty voice such as commodores inva- 
riably use. 

We staggered slightly and missed fall- 
ing off the dock by an eighth of an inch. 
Then we mentioned our regrets. But he 
was merely joking—great joker, Cook is. 
Instead of sailing by the dock he sailed 
smack-dab into it and knocked a plank 
loose, besides jarring the Katherine 
badly. 

We handed our host a precautionary 
glare before stepping into our allotted 
position. He sniffed rebelliously and took 
a long drag at his Portuondo. Drawing 
in as much air as we could readily ac- 
commodate, we took the fatal step. That 
we were not pitched into the briny deep 
was not the fault of the Katherine—she 
performed her part nobly and a little too 
enthusiastically from our point of view. 
We managed to clutch the center pole or 
mainspring or whatever they call it and 
defied the Katherine, lightning or chinch- 
bugs to uproot us. Over our shoulder we 
beheld Cook paying out line like he had 
a shark on. 

“Leggo the mainsheet!” he bawled, 
nautically. 

“Ah! Ha! She fills!” was his next 
information. By a great effort we saw 
that he meant the sail was filling, other- 
wise we think we would have swam it, 
rheumatism or no rheumatism. 

“Port the hellum!” came next, and 


Cook began pulling in on a line that dan- 
gled over the tail of the boat. 

“Is it customary to order yourself 
around in that manner?” we inquired, 
genially, after a rhetorical pause. 

But the doughty skipper was at that 
moment intently scanning a flyspeck on 
the horizon—probably expecting pirates. 

The Katherine was now creeping along 
almost as fast as a man can hop back- 
ward. Cook stole a glance at us to note 
our elation. He failed to note. 

“Any limit to her speed?” we ven- 
tured, as we dangled our finger in the 
water to see if we were going ahead or 
astern. 

* “None whatever!” was the response. 

Just then we interfered with a snag, 
rebounded lightly and started off on a 
new course. 

We were gazing sadly into the blue 
distance, trying to realize that, after all 
these years of struggle and hardship, we 
were indeed sailing the salty sea, happy 
and carefree when— 

“Gee whizz! !” 

We turned quickly and saw our host 
reaching over the side of the boat in a 
strenuous endeavor to rescue a hat. From 
the fact that Cook was wearing his head 
naked we judged that the hat belonged 
to him. But why thus? 

After the rescue and the wringing out, 
Cook seized a flapping rope and began 
reeling in with the apparent intention of 
inflicting great bodily injury on Kathe- 
rine. But Katherine was not to be taken 
unawares. She executed a neat feint and 
uppercut him on the pistol pocket with 
her stuns’! boom or its equivalent. We 
took our host gently by the head and 
replaced him in his original position. He 
seemed the reverse of grateful. 

Fortunately Cook had retained his 
grip on the rope and a look of deter- 
mination spread thickly over his counte- 
nance as he renewed his efforts. He was 
a trifle late, however, as a large gray 
Scotch cap full of wind sprang at us 
from the bullrushes and heeled the 
Katherine over till we were forced to 
hang on like insects. On the rebound 
she went so far the other way that we 
shipped a few mugs of adulterated spring 
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water, which, in seeking its level, usurped 
the depression made in the hair-cushion 
by the weight of our tender frame. This, 
while extremely annoying, was not neces- 
sarily fatal and we bore it in silence. 

The boat righted herself, straightened 
her bonnet and ran a few paces in a 
startled manner. Cook remarked that 
the wind was puffy. There was a notice- 
able dark spot abaft his right ear that 
looked puffy also. At intervals he rubbed 
it surreptitiously. 

Another whiff caught us and sent us 
scudding along handsomely for all of 
forty-three feet. Cook was explaining 
to us the manifold benefits to be derived 
from the sailboat habit and we were 
really getting interested when, whizz- 
swish-rattley-flap, and we were buried 
under acres of billowing canvas. 

Something had occurred. Far, far 
away we could detect our host’s burnt- 
leather-laden voice discoursing on the 
happy event. It was a precarious mo- 
ment and Davy Jones’ locker seemed to 
yawn widely not many paces below us. 
After a few decades of hustling, Cook’s 
rampant cranium made its initial ap- 
pearance before a delighted audience. 

He wore a Mexican drawn-work smile. 

“Could you toss me a chew?” he in- 
quired. 

We snorted a pale blue stall-fed ox 
snort and clamped a hard look upon him. 
There are times when levity fits in nicely, 
but when you are hanging on with all 





your hands, both feet and the back of 
your neck, while a balloon of canvas is 
flapping passionately against your spleen, 
you learn to ignore it. 

But worse was threatening. Cook, who 
had dissolved from view, suddenly re- 
materialized with the startling intelli- 
gence that “she” was leaking. 

“In or out?” we inquired anxiously. 

He flapped his pedal extremities in 
water to convince us. 

We cast our eye about for help. Noth- 
ing was to be seen but the bare expanse 
of water, the burning sun and the shore 
line that loomed up a hundred—yards to 
leeward. 

At this most opportune moment Pete 
Olson poled out a stoneboat and with- 
drew us from our watery grave. 

The Katherine was towed back and 
prodded into her stall, where she fell to 
work cribbing the manger. 

Cook is a strangely saddened man. 
Local papers, in a spirit of fiendish 
jokery, have dubbed the Katherine “The 
Impending Doom.” Cook has tried all 
honorable and several dishonorable ways 
of disposing of her. He raffled her once, 
but number thirteen drew the prize and 
the drawee refused to qualify. To burn 





her is arson, to scuttle her is to clog 
navigation on the Little Sioux, and to 
eat her might bring on indigestion. It 
is hard lines. 

Beware of the sad-eyed, seductive sail- 
boat, for it has a wollop up both sleeves. 











CHRONICLES OF THE MESQUITE 


1.—THE SHADOW AMONG THE PINES 


By HARRY H. DUNN 


HE Mesquite was ever a noisy 
T stream. It babbles along, here 
wide, there narrowing down to 
a swift deep thread between its green 
banks, but always it sings, sings to the 
great eagles that have hung their nests 
on the cliffs that wall in its caiion, sings 
to the green and gold warblers and 
vireos that make swaying cradles amid 
the tips of the long sycamore limbs. 
To it the rhododendrons of the hill- 
sides nod. Over it the ferns and the 
blossoms of the lower flats dip and sway 
until their tops almost touch its smiling 
face. Here and there the steady under- 
tone of its pean is broken by huge boul- 
ders, from whose rounded curves the 
spray is thrown in silver sheets all day 
long. 

But there are times when the Mesquite 
sings a different song, tirmes when the 
blossom bushes are buried beneath its 
flood, times when but the merest tips of 
the boulders raise themselves above its 
turgid torrent. These times come in the 
spring, when from the melting snows 
of San Antonio and San Bernardino the 
warm sun draws fresh floods of liquid life 
to spread over the mesa below. Then its 
gravelly bed is buried far beneath the 
brown surface that flows as smoothly as 
though miles and miles of restless waters 
were not ever urging it on. 

On such a time as this, just as the 
Moon of Melting Snows was giving place 
to the Moon of Windflowers, there came 
drifting over the narrow divide which 
separates the cafion of the Mesquite 
from the flat basin of the Carbon hills a 
wanderer from the peaks which lie to 
the north of the Montezuma range. 

Squat and square he was, with massive 
fore shoulders and legs set like pillars 
into the round trunk of his body. His 
color was red rusty on his back, shading 


into yellow white on his belly and on the 
inside of his legs, which were spotted, 
here faintly, there more bright with 
blotches of black and brown. As the 
spring faded into summer, he would fol- 
low it and put on the dusty colors of the 
midyear, but just now he gloried in the 
blossom time of spring. All winter long 
he had grown fat in his home and now 
he had moved out on one of those peri- 
odical trips which all the cats take—for 
he was a cat, and nothing less—in search 
of fresh hunting grounds where the rab- 
bits and the quail and the rats were more 
plenty, mayhap less skilled in avoiding 
his sharp claws. 

For several miles he had traveled, 
slipping between the pines and through 
the low undergrowth of the swales where 
the pines had not laid hold upon the 
earth, yet he had seen nothing. Three 
rats’ nests had he dug out with no re- 
sults; indeed, they seemed quite de- 
serted, and hunger was beginning to 
grow strong in him. This was by no 
means a new feeling, but it was a novel 
experience that he should not be able 
to satisfy it. The hills whence he had 
come had been well cut up by many 
small streams, here they seemed to slope 
all one way, and because they were poorly 
watered, they seemed to lack the lesser 
life on which he preyed. 

At the crest of the draw he paused 
on the bole of a huge pine. Not that he 
was tired, for distance was nothing to 
his strong feet, but he was watchful, the 
wariest of ali the wild kindred, and he 
would not venture into the gorge below 
without time to look long and well upon 
the world he was to invade. As he stood 
erect on the great root of the tree, his 
ears rose above sharp eyes, their tufts 
pointed forward, until he seemed like 
some four-footed furred owl, peering 
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through the fading afternoon in search 
for his prey. 

Silence filled the trees and the air, the 
whole earth seemed dead, dead by some 
power he could not fathom and yet which 
he feared. Up to him from below came 
the song of the river, and it, too, was new 
to him. He hardly knew whether this 
was a foe or a friend, but he had ample 
confidence in his own powers as a stalker 
—he would go and see what the roar and 
the rushing of many winds might mean. 

One watching could scarce have told 
when he left the tree trunk. There was 
a moment’s pause with lifted head, a 
gradual letting down of one paw, then 
the slow release of the other from its 
grip on the log, and, with a leap into 
the sheltering shade of a low branch, the 
lynx was gone. A hundred feet down 
the slope he paused, moved out in a sort 
of half-circle, crouched for an instant 
with eyes intent on a bit of open space be- 
tween the underbrush, and then stretched 
his tawny length in a spring that carried 
him for one brief instant into the sun- 
shine. When he rose from the half- 
crouch to which this brought him, he 
held between two strong forepaws a 
brown-feathered grouse caught unaware 
in her busy search for food beneath the 
shrubs. 

The blood of the bird and the plump 
flesh from off its rounded breast brought 
fresh life to the cat and he moved no 
more like the crafty hunter but rather 
as an invader of the gorge, as one who 
came of right and would maintain his 
own with sharp claws and strong teeth. 
For a long space he ate and rested, 
searching the underbrush with keen eyes 
for sight of friend or foe. Finally, he 
moved out and away, down an aisle be- 
tween the trees. From his crouch behind 
a pine one of the little hill lynxes saw 
him coming, saw and fled, to spread, 
mayhap, the news that one more power- 
ful than he had come to reign in the 
valley of the Mesquite. 

Between the base of the slope down 
which he came and the river itself there 
lies a long strip of lush green grasses. 
Here the wanderer fell in with one of the 
many rabbit bands that evening draws 
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edge, and from these he drew one, eating 
it leisurely in the very place where his 
paws had taken its life. Then, his hun- 
ger satisfied for the one night at least, 
he went back into the shadows, seeking a 
resting place for the time of darkness. 
Ordinarily, this was the hour of all hours 
when he should be coming out of his day- 
long sleep to lay toll upon the lesser ones 
in his hunting range, but this day his 
travels had been long and even his strong 
muscles ached from the continued strain. 

Somewhat back from the river he came 
on a fallen pine, one end of which had 
quite rotted out, and into this he crawled, 
stretching at length on the warm dead 
wood. Here through the night passed 
a skunk and a badger, and to the rim of 
the dark hole came once a huge wood 
rat. Of these the skunk and the badger 
feared nothing, but the rat ran for its 
life, nor for long days would it venture 
near the old log, though the cause of all 
its terror stayed there but the one night. 
Next day the cat found, high up on a 
rounded but rocky knoll above the river, 
a small cave, into which he fitted just 
comfortably, and there he made his den 
for this and for many more of the moons 
that spread their molten silver over the 
Mesquite. 

Dark fingers of shadow were reaching 
out of the east, striving to pull the cur- 
tain of night above the vale of the river, 
when from his new found home the cat 
came forth next day. He wandered 
down to the river and bent above one of 
the little eddying pools along its edge for 
a drink, the first he had taken since he 
came to the valley—for his tribe are 
among those which drink but seldom and 
then not deeply. As he drank, there 
floated almost under his very nose a 
huge sucker, one of those great fishes that 
in time of spring come down the flood 
tide of the river. Water he did not like; 
indeed, he quite abhorred it, yet he was 
sure that here was food for him, food 
which would save him from hunting far 
through the strange places. Already the 
rabbits and the rats and even the ground 
squirrels looked askance at him when he 
drew himself from his cave, and by the 
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time he had gotten to the river side they 
were all safely hidden in the depths of 
their burrows. Thenceforth, he realized; 
his killing would have to be done far 
from the place of his sleeping, at least 
until the lesser ones about him had be- 
come so accustomed to his presence that 
they no longer feared him. 

And so he moved gently down behind 
the white-bodied sucker, down until, with 
one sweep of his paw he knew he could 
throw the fish far out on the bank. Here 
for a breathing space he paused, then, 
crouching low to the damp earth, he 
shot one long forearm out and around 
until the extended claws met the belly of 
the fish. There was a flurry in the water, 
a tightening of his muscles, and there, 
a yard behind him on the bank, lay the 
sucker, flopping spasmodically in a wild 
attempt to reach the water from which it 
had been so suddenly lifted. 

Here, then, the hunter dined, and here, 
stretched on the grassy shore, within 
easy leaping space of the sheltering 
woods, he lay until twilight had become 
night and the white moon had raised a 
blare of light above Ke-Beck’s granite 
head. Then he set out through the trees, 
back toward the little cave. 

The hours of his hunting had been 
good during the brief time he had known 
the Mesquite; it was a world seemingly 
prepared for his coming, and he meant 
to lay hold upon it and make it his own: 
of all who came he was in no wise afraid, 
he had met many of his kind before and 
never yet been worsted, and now he would 
of a surety hold hunting grounds to 
which he had fallen heir. The breath of 
spring time, of mating time, was in the 
very breezes that drew gently through 
the night. He would send out his chal- 
lenge over his hunting ground, and if 
there were any who cared or dared to do 
him battle, let them come forward and 
meet him in the moon-illumined glades. 

He ran lightly up the bole of a half- 
fallen pine, stretched himself to his full 
length on the rough bark, and raised his 
voice in one wild scream. For a mo- 
ment there was absolute silence ; even the 
mice ceased rustling the dead leaves and 
froze to the earth in fear of the maker 
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of that sound. Then he let go his wild 
ery again, sitting down on his haunches 
as the hills gave back the hollow echo he 
had wrought in his iron throat. 

This time there was a reply; not the 
fierce battly cry of the males of his kind, 
but the low, mating call of a she-cat. 
He moved uneasily on his log and raised 
his voice again, now in milder cry, and! 
again the answer came, growing closer 
and closer with repetition. 

Presently she stood within three or 
four times his length from the middle 
of the open space, now flooded to milky 
whiteness by the southern moon. To him 
she was the most beautiful creature that 
walked, and he moved out to meet her. 
Turning, she fled a bit back up the hid- 
den trail, and he followed with soft- 
footed leaps and gained on her, until, 
purring through his soft nose, he trotted 
contentedly beside her, guiding her to the 
cave he had chosen in the rocky ledge. 

Next day they moved far up the river 
to where low rambling cliff came down 
to the sandy marge. Here in the shal- 
lows lay many of the white fish he had 
caught the night before, and here, back 
further, up one of the side gorges, they 
found a more roomy den, where, stretched 
on the wide flat table of a white rock in 
front of the cavern’s mouth, they played 
whole dreamy afternoons away. 

The Moon of Windflowers waned, and 
from the south, borne on the wings of 
many a soft wind, there came at last 
the dawning day of the Moon of Blos- 
soms. Then all the land of the hills 
burst into bloom. Then died the few 
first flowers of early spring; they had 
served their turn and now they gave 
place to flame-throated tiger-lilies along 
the streams and golden poppies back 
among the hills. And over all the Master 
Hand laid skies, azure and turquoise and 
amethyst, such canopies as human 
painter ne’er brought forth from brush 
and palette. From it came the Moon 
of Fruits, and through it all the pair 
hunted until up and down the river they 
had woven trails of fear through the rab- 
bit towns and in the hearts of the grouse 
bands they had put a terror that had been 
unknown when the shadow of the lynx 
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was laid over the Mesquite valley. 
Slowly and yet more slow the she-cat 
went about her hunting; less and less 
eager did she seem for the kill, more 
ready to play on the white rock, or just 
to lie full length along the sandy brim 
of the stream, striking with careless paws 
at the yellow butterflies that fluttered 
over her. Sometimes she killed one of 
the winged sunbeams by a chance stroke 
of her tawny arm; more often they es- 
caped, but still she loved to play with 
them while round her in ever widening 
circles her mate hunted. Now, too, he 
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began to bring to the cave’s entrance such 
of the game he caught as did not go to 
satisfy his own hunger. These she took 
as though they were her due, and when 
one night, returning from far fields with 
a fat rabbit slung strong in his teeth, he 
was met at the dark entrance with a low 
growl instead of the usual purring cry, 
he dropped his burden within easy reach 
of her claws and laid himself down in a 
round ball beneath the edge of the great 
white table rock. Within she that was 
his mate licked three spotted little cubs 
into blissful sleep. 





IN MICHIGAN 


By IVAN SWIFT 


Slow-yielding nymphs 


Evade unpandered satyrs here, 
And sands unconquered laugh at man’s inven- 


tion; 


Bright clouds drive darker shadows, 
And the bay-breeze bears heavy odors— 
Odor-offerings of ragged pine 


And spruce. 


The white-birch single on the hillside, 


The hemlocks and I 
Are friends 
In Michigan. 


Nature’s fingers 


Seem to play upon my strings 
In minor harmonies up here— 
Where shells of convents shelter echoes only, 


And the last Indian 


Has laid his flints and legends on the grave 


mound 
Of the older time 
In Michigan. 








THE FATE OF THE BIG 


IN WHICH THE FINE TACKLE 


ONE 


OF THE ANGLERS FAILS 


AND DYNAMITE SUCCEEDS 


By PIERCE 


I 


— 


{ was not old enough to know why 
he was satisfied with the cool, 
still crevice in which he lay, ab- 

sorbing his nourishment from the sac 
beneath his gills; nor did he realize that 
when all that sae was consumed and had 
disappeared, Nature would consider him 
old enough and of sufficient size to forage 
for his food in the water in which he 
lived. 

It was not long before his education 
began. He realized that he must eat, and 
to eat he must search for things to eat. 
And the accomplishment of this funda- 
mental natural Jaw. was the main factor 
in his life work. He was not overfas- 
tidious in his tastes. Any animal life 
was food, even the lowest forms to be 
found in the waters; those things which 
fell or were washed into the stream would 
be added to his menu. He knew without 
knowing why, that he was hunted and 
wanted by all fish larger than himself, 
that he wanted the living things smaller 
than he. All were food for the sur- 
vivors. 


H 


II 


There came a day when it seemed he 
found nothing satisfying to his hunger. 
And so from his shallow little corner, for 
the first time he ventured into a large, 
deep, cool pool. This seemed to him a 
vast ocean filled with a variety of won- 
derful things, and among them a new 


delicacy, a “bottom creeper,” which 
proved a morsel fit for a feast. How 
good it was; how satisfying! He was 


searching for another when a swirl from 
behind caused him to turn quickly and 
he saw, passing upon his left, the largest 
fish he had ever seen. It was a fair 
sized ten-inch trout and might have been 
his year-old brother. In his fright his 
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one thought was to get back to his safe 
little shallow pool. 
I1l 

Henceforth he had so many narrow 
escapes, and what seemed to him most 
daring adventures, which caused him to 
acquire a stock of knowledge, making 
him very wise for a three-year-old trout, 
weighing a pound and two ounces. 

His home was the big pool at the foot 
of the river rapids, and his birth stream 
emptied into the same pool on the oppo- 
site side, bringing down into it sweet, 
cool mountain water, full of a great va- 
riety of food, of which he could take his 
choice without fear of molestation, ex- 
cept by a few big ones, which sometimes 
would shunt him aside, but this only 
would bruise and do no permanent harm. 

The pool was his summer home, the 
place which he occupied through most 
of the year. In the autumn he would 
run into the rifts and up into the spawn- 
ing beds. In the spring try the rifts 
again, and hunt for the newly-hatched 
fry, which seemed to him the very best 
spring tonic. 

After he had finished his 
running, he would search along the river 
for a new home, one better fed with more 
often changed and cooler water, but 
when the river water began to warm he 
would turn toward his old home at the 
foot of the rapids. 

In his home, the Fish Hole, he knew 


spring 


every stone, every water-logged snag, 
every little current. He knew where to 
rest, where to feed, where the coolest 
water, and where the best sand for 


scratching himself; and, most important 
of all, where the mink and fisher could 
see him, and reach him with a dive and 
a snap. The year before he would have 
been caught by the old, old fisher her- 
self, to be brought out and devoured by 
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the family, except for a friendly old pine 
snag under which he had darted at the 
first shadow from above. ‘This spot he 
remembered, and it was a danger line 
beyond which he seldom ventured. 

IV 


He was feeling strong and well this 
year. The troublesome fish-lice had left 
him, and for these he did not have con- 
tinually to scratch himself among the 
sands and pebbles. His fins were !arge 
and full of vigor, and he was proud of 
being the largest fish in his particular 
pool and of being the acknowledged boss. 
He realized how well known he was in his 
watery domain, and felt that everything 
in it was his for the getting. This was 
the fish’s self-satisfied assurance that 
nothing in the water could devour him or 
work harm against him. He did not 
know that at “The Place” down the 
river he was becoming known as “the big 
one up at the Fish Hole.” Many had 
seen him break water, and two had 
hooked him the year before ; once he had 
been lured by a worm, the other time 
by a Parmacheene belle fly, which at that 
time was new to him and seemingly de- 
lectable. 

The June of this year had been com- 
posed generally of hot, sultry days, and 
this particular afternoon was no excep- 
tion. Dr. Redwood, a veteran fisherman, 
had rowed slowly up to the Fish Hole, 
and anchoring his boat, sat quietly smok- 
ing and reading his book, waiting for the 
sun to sink behind the trees. As the first 
shadows fell upon the pool and the reflec- 
tions began to show a submarine forest 
in the clear, limpid water, the man shut 
his book, picked up his rod and straight- 
ened out his leader. The angler had not 
cast his flies for long, when “the big 
one” saw three wet-winged flies slowly 
crossing the water in measured Indian 
file. They would leave the water only 
to return in a second tantalizingly over 
his head, and before he realized it, he 
was instinctively following to the sur- 
face. With one sunreme effort of tail 
and fins he struck, but was not hooked. 
If he had only looked he could have seen 
the boat and heard the doctor exclaim: 
“The big one! and I missed him.” But 
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the fish had wanted the fly and this had 
absorbed his entire attention. 
y 

The Doctor was no novice, he knew he 
had not pricked the fish, and it would be 
best to let him rest for a few moments 
before trying to get another rise. After 
what seemed an interminable time to the 
excited fisherman the big fellow saw those 
flies again. What could they be? They 
looked good and it was fly time. Those 
alluring morsels were passing and re- 
passing over his head. He selected the 
tail fly and once again was following to 
the surface. With a spurt and with fins 
set he was two feet in air with the fly in 
his mouth. 

The Doctor had struck at the first rip- 
ple of the water, and the Big One was 
fairly hooked, but in that tissue between 
jaw and bone, so easy to slit, and after 
a slit, with a bit of slack line, so easy to 
shake out. But the Doctor knew what 
slack line meant, no matter where 
hooked. The fight was on. The fish 
knew he was in immediate danger, but 
he was in prime condition to put up a 
fight to be remembered. First he sank, 
taking the line. Twenty yards of line, 
no matter how fine, weighs heavily in the 
water, and the fish came to the surface 
at the foot of the rapids and then felt 
himself being brought closer to the boat 
and his antagonist, not with jerks and 
pulls, but with that awful steady strain 
of a light bamboo rod, so even, so relent- 
less. He came, again to the surface, 
saw how close he was to the boat and, 
instilled with new fear, made another 
wild rush, he did not know where. 

He was not so strong as he had been, 
he was being suffocated, his gills seemed 
incapable of getting sufficient oxygen 
from the water. And now it was not long 
before he was being drawn in zig-zags 
ever nearer and nearer to that thing he 
feared, the boat and his persecutor. With 
a last wild rush he went under the boat; 
the fisherman had just time to give him 
line to save his rod. At the bottom he 
sulked, so the Doctor said; but he knew 
that he could breathe more freely, he 
needed all the strength he could get to 
continue his battle. 
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That steady, wearisome strain was still 
on his mouth. The filmy tissue had slit, 
the hook holding there only by the con- 
stant strain upon it, the barb having no 
meat or bone or sinew in which to bite. 
He felt himself being drawn up, up, and 
with a rush, he was not fifteen feet from 
the boat, he tugged and tugged away 
from the thing he feared. He would 
have line. He got it, to find after two 
more spurts and rushes that he was suffo- 
cating. He realized the terrible fact that 
he was dying, but he was fighting also, 
and would fight, the way of his species 
that makes of them the favorite fish and 
noblest sport for fishermen to take. 

The fisherman now had his rod tightly 
gripped in his right hand, the butt 
pointed toward the struggling, writhing 
fish. With his left hand he sunk the 
landing net, and then a little line slipped 
through the damp fingers of his right 
hand. There was a sudden slack on the 
fish, when with a writhe and shake of 
head and body the hook was out and 
the fish sank slowly to the river bottom. 
The rod dropped on the seats of the boat, 
the Doctor’s hands hung limp to his sides 
and a despairing sigh escaped him with 
the words, “I’ve lost the Big One, I’ve 
lost the Big One! But we’ve had a fight 
that was a fight.” 

VI 

The Big One did not know how near 
he had come to the scales which would 
have registered him as weighing five 
pounds and twelve ounces, making the 
Doctor the envy of the settlement and 
the hero of the fishermen. But the Doc- 
tor did describe graphically the fight at 
the Fish Hole, and many an old veteran 
and woodsman made up his mind that it 
was quite time that his own creel should 
convey that fish, smothered in fern leaves, 
to the camp for the admiration of the 
other fellows. 

The fish was not hooked again, not, 
however, for lack of fishermen. When he 
saw those imitation feathery flies cross- 
ing the water, falling so lightly and 
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jumping so realistically, he would saga- 
ciously break water a little to one side, 
not to tantalize the fisherman, but this 
was achieved better than he knew. His 
fly diet for the rest of that summer con- 
sisted mostly of eel-flies, which he could 
see come up from the bottom and break 
through their shells at the surface, only 
to be devoured after one glimpse of the 
world. 
VII 

That fall he went again into the rifts 
and up into the spawning beds. He 
wintered in the Fish Hole. The spring 
came, and with it the lumbermen, driv- 
ing their logs, making turmoil in the 
hitherto peaceful waters. A large jam 
was formed in the Fish Hole. It had 
to be broken, and broken quickly. Dyna- 
mite was brought. The big fish was 
lying almost still, lazily moving his fins, 
waiting dreamily for the spring running 
in the rifts up the river, and into the 
spawning beds. There came a terrific 
shock and concussion. The big fish did 
not know that he rose to the surface, his 
white belly showing, to be carried down 
the river through the lake and through 
the outlet to the river again. 


VIII 


Dr. Redwood and the other summer 
fishermen of the place down the river had 
made winter plans, and sitting before 
open fires on cold evenings had dreamed 
themselves into the imaginings of the 
taking of the Big One at the Fish Hole. 
But when the following summer had 
passed, and no one had even seen the big 
fish, it was decided that some lumber- 
man or habitant had captured their prize. 
They had not heard that a chore boy 
down at a lumberman’s camp by Silver 
Mine Creek, while washing one morning, 
had picked up a dead trout which the 
men said would weigh six pounds. The 
lumberman did not know that dynamite 
had killed the fish that had been boss of 
the Fish Hole, nor would they have 
cared had they known. 


A VOYAGE TO LONG POINT 


A FISHING CRUISE ACROSS LAKE ERIE AND AMONG THE CHANNELS ON THE 
CANADIAN SIDE IN A SMALL LAUNCH 
By F. H. CHAPMAN 
ILLUSTRATED FROM PHOTOGRAPHS 
Arrived at Westfield about three 


NE day last July my brother-in-law 
() said to me, “I have got to take a 
vacation. I’m about worn out, 

and I don’t know where to go.” 

I suggested several places that did not 
seem to suit his case, so he finally decided 
to go to Westfield, N. Y., “to see our old 
friend, Bill,” as he expressed it. Fritz, 
my brother-in-law, had had a very busy 
season and needed a change such as camp 
life alone affords, and to his delight on 
arriving at Westfield, Bill proposed a 
fishing trip to Long Point, Canada. They 
at once telegraphed me to come and join 
them. As I had not yet taken my vaca- 
tion, I accepted the invitation and hastily 
made all preparations to start on the 
following morning. I left home on the 
train for Meadville, then decided to go 
by trolley to Erie, which, by the way, is 
one of the most pleasing trips one would 
wish to take on a bright summer day. 
Bill and Fritz, by agreement, were to 
meet me at Erie, provided the weather 
would permit their running the little 
twenty-one-foot gasoline launch down 
from Barcelona Harbor. 

I reached Erie about noon, and as 
there was no one there to meet me I 
hunted up my old friend Charles Nicho- 
las, a very enthusiastic sportsman. 
Charles had not seen either of the boys, 
so I concluded they had not arrived. I 
could hardly get away from Charles, for, 
in his usual good-hearted, generous and 
hospitable manner, he insisted on my 
going to his home for dinner, but as I 
had had a lunch and the boys had 
planned to leave Barcelona Harbor early 
the following morning, I thought it ad- 
visable to catch the first train out of 
there for Westfield, to help get things. in 
readiness for the trip. 


o’clock I found the boys down at the har- 
bor getting the Howard B. in readiness 
for an early morning start. They were 
delighted to see me. They informed me 
they had booked Doctor Earnest as one of 
the party, saying he was a very good 
hand in managing a boat, an enthusiastic 
sportsman and one known for his great 
respect for the truth. This I afterward 
learned was all quite correct except the 
latter statement, for I do not think I 
can claim the pleasure of ever before fall- 
ing in with so great a prevaricator. No 
offense to Doc, for he was a fine fellow 
and, after all, perhaps his stories were 
only exaggerations. I will leave that for 
you to judge after you have heard a few 
of them. 

Bill’s brother was going with us, too, 
making a fifth party. Each one was as- 
signed certain articles to get and twelve 
o’clock that night found Bill, Fritz and 
myself running around town, hauling 
gasoline and provisions to the harbor. 
After we had made our last trip Fritz 
decided to stay there while Bill and I 
took the rig back uptown. When we 
returned from the stable we found Fritz 
rolled up in a canvas and lying on the 
beach fast asleep. We wanted to start 
as early as nossible in the morning, so 
we decided to camp right there, too. 

Daylight found all awake but Fritz, 
who always did like to sleep in the 
morning, and while we were loading the 
boat Doc came around and in a few mo- 
ments we were ready to start, but Bill’s 
brother had not yet put in an appear- 
ance. We decided to wait until five 
o’clock, and if he was not there, to go 
without him. We accordingly set about 
gathering up such things as he was to 





get, among which was the tent, the very 
thing we needed most as we thought at 
that time. We were unable to find a 
tent, so Bill took his drop canvas. By 
the way, Bill made good by going to his 
cellar and getting several bottles of the 
choicest grape juice to take along. 
Five o’clock turned up and Bill’s 
brother was not there, so we started on 
our trip across Lake Erie in the How- 
ard B., and a nicer day we could not 
have asked for. The air was pure and 
invigorating. The gray clouds hung over 
the lake and there was scarcely a ripple 
on the water. When we had rounded the 
point outside the harbor Doc, who was 
at the wheel, asked for a compass. That 
was one of the things Bill’s brother was 
to get, so we concluded to attempt the 
trip without it. It was only thirty miles 
to the end of Long Point from Barce- 
lona and Doc had been there before, so 
he said he could take us over without a 
compass. He headed the Howard B. for 
what he thought was the direction of the 
point, and we moved along at about eight 
miles per hour. Our trip was without 
incident and when we came in sight of 
the point we had run only about five 
miles out of our course, but we reached 
the point at 9.30 a. M., made our boat 
fast and went to the lighthouse keeper’s 
quarters and registered, which every one 
landing there is expected to do. We 
found the keeper and his family very 
agreeable and they showed us some fa- 
vors which Bill tried to make right by 
offering them a large-sized bottle of 
grape juice, which they declined, think- 
ing perhaps they might become intoxi- 
cated if they should drink it. We asked 
them where we would be apt to find the 
best fishing and a suitable place to camp, 
and after we had obtained all the in- 
formation we desired, started down the 
north side of the point and pulled up to 
where we thought was about half way 
between the lighthouse and Big Bluff 
Point. While running in a channel we 


were surprised to see an old gentleman 
shove his little skiff out of the tall wild 
rice grass, come alongside our craft, 
question us as to our intentions and ex- 
amine our cargo to see that we had no 
firearms aboard. 
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The point was stocked with deer fif- 
teen or twenty years ago by a stock com- 
pany composed of American and Cana- 
dian sportsmen, who own the point. The 


Canadian Government pays a game- 
keeper to stay on the point to protect the 
game. He it was who came alongside 
our boat and asked our intentions. We 
told him we had come over for a little 
fishing and outing and we found him to 
be one of the most agreeable men we had 
ever met. 

We were unable to get to the beach at 
this point with our boat, so Uncle John, 
as we called him, landed our parapherna- 
lia and ourselves, offering all kinds of 
suggestions for our comfort, until we 
hid got things fixed fairly comfortable, 
considering the fact that we had no tent. 

Fritz had been complaining about be- 
ing thirsty for some time, declaring that 
he could not drink any more lake water, 
so Uncle John took two of us to his cot- 
tage on Big Bluff Point and we got a 
pail of good water from his pump. On 
our way back to camp over the ridges and 
through the marshes we ran across three 
female deer, and they were beauties. 
They are only hunted two months in 


each year and it had been six or 
eight months since they had _ been 


hunted and they were becoming quite 
tame. When we arrived at camp, 
which was about one mile from Uncle 
John’s house, Bill and Doc had supper 
ready and we ate our first meal in camp 
that season. Darkness came on early 
that evening, for it was very cloudy and 
threatening rain. We hastened to get 
our canvas over the limb of a tree and 
made a kind of wedge tent out of it. No 
sooner had we accomplished this than it 
began to rain and I believe we will never 
live to see it rain as hard again. We 
crawled under the canvas, but it rained 
so hard the floor of our tent was soon 
flooded and we actually lay in about 
three inches of water all night, a very 
careless thing to do, but none of us was 
any the worse for the experience. It 
stopped raining about three a. M. and we 
gathered dry wood, made a fire to dry our 
clothes by and got our breakfast about 
4:30. We were just packing our cook- 
ing utensils when Uncle John appeared 
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on the scene, and asked, “Well, boys, how 
did the mosquitoes behave last night?” 

Bill said they were not bad, and Doc 
declared he never saw them worse. There 
were about twenty-seven millions of them 
altogether and he never had such a time 
fighting them this side of Jersey. 

Bill asked Uncle John how far it was 
to Port Rowan. He said we would have 
to run down there for some provisions, 
for we had not come very well prepared 
on account of one of our party failing 
us. Uncle John replied that it was about 
eighteen miles and that he, too, was a 
little short of provisions and that if we 
were going that day he would accom- 
pany us. It was a very pleasant trip 
going, but when we started back we had 
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engine. Fortunately there were no rocks 
on the bar or we would have had nothing 
left of the propeller. As it was we were 
compelled to pole the launch off the bar. 
We were then about ten miles from Un- 
cle John’s cottage, and it took us three 
hours to make the run. The wind was 
blowing a gale from the northeast and 
the sea was choppy. Uncle John and I 
sat in the bow, Bill was kept busy with 
the engine and Fritz and Doc sat in the 
stern. It was nothing less than marvel- 
ous that we reached Big Bluff Point in 
safety that evening about six o’clock. 
After unloading Uncle John’s provisions 
we started to get something to eat, 
when the dear old man hailed us with the 
joyful news that there was a fire in the 
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not gone over four miles from the docks 
when a squall struck us from the north- 
east quarter and drove us in at the com- 


pany’s cottages. It was getting late and 
Uncle John had promised his wife and 


little girl he would return that night, so 
to save them the worry we braved the 
storm, which was getting more severe 
every moment, and ran to Big Bluff 
Point. At the mouth of the outer bay 
there was a large bar and to avoid it we 
must run five or six miles north to a 
channel, which would have delayed us 
over an hour, so we attempted to cross 
the bar, but the sea was so heavy our 
propeller struck the bar and stopped the 
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kitchen and his good wife had our sup- 
per ready. We never enjoyed a better 
supper. About eleven P. M., when we 
commenced to get sleepy, Bill asked Un- 
cle John if he had a barn with some hay 
in it that we might sleep on that night, 
as it was too late to make camp; but 
Uncle John said, “Well, now, what do 
you suppose I would think if I should go 
over to the United States and get strand- 
ed at your place and you would ask me to 
sleep ina barn? Well I guess not. There 
are two feather beds in there that are not 
in use and if they are not good enough 
for you to sleep in you can sleep on the 
floor.” 
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“But,” protested Bill, “we are wet to 
the skin and wouldn’t like to soil your 
bedding.” 

“There, there,” said Uncle John, “all 
the dirt you get on the beds will wash 
out.” 

The verdict next morning was that we 
had never slept better. We got our break- 
fast on Uncle John’s stove—for he would 
not have it otherwise—and ate it under 
our canvas that we had hung over a 
clothes-line the night previous to dry 
out. 

Bill and I then took the little skiff and 
went out to tempt the finny tribe while 
the other boys with the gamekeeper went 
out over the ridges for a stroll and inci- 
dently see if they could not see some 
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and in a short time had his skin tacked 
on a board. That evening we were roy- 
ally entertained until bedtime, when we 
were again sent to the feathers with the 
understanding that as long as we were 
there we were to occupy those two beds. 
So we camped near the beach in the day 
time and enjoyed their hospitality in- 
doors at night. 

The following day we took the launch 
out through a channel in the wild rice 
fields. This stream was about two rods 
wide and very deep. Here we found our 
best fishing, catching green, black and 
rock bass, large yellow perch and blue- 
gills almost as fast as we could bait our 
hooks. When we had caught what we 
thought would be enough for our supper 

















THE GAME 
more deer. We had fairly good luck and 
returned with fish enough for us all. 

“Bill, I just had the greatest scare of 
my life,” said Doc. “While we were 
walking around over that cedar ridge 
yonder I almost stepped on a snake that 
I do believe was ninety-seven feet long 
without exaggerating in the least.” 

I proposed that they show us this great 
reptile. We hunted half an hour and 
finally found a snake called a wamper, 
about five feet six inches in length and 
possibly four inches in circumference, a 
very harmless snake, but in looks re- 
sembling our common rattler. He was 
marked so prettily that I borrowed aknife 


KEEPER’S COTTAGE ON 


THE POINT 

and breakfast we went to the dock and 
cleaned them. In the afternoon Uncle 
John took all of us in his little skiff and 
punted us across the wild rice field to a 
point where he was going to cut some 
wood. As soon as he landed he said, 
“Now, boys, there is a beautiful lot of 
ridges over there. Go and see what you 
can while I get the limbs cut off this 
tree.” 

We accordingly started out over the 
ridges and had not gone far when we 
had seen several deer, most of them does. 
We only saw two bucks while there, but 
we will never forget what they looked 
like with their large antlers hanging 








back over their heads and moving along 
so gracefully. We saw fifteen deer alto- 
gether, and ran across a little spotted 
fawn that stood and watched us for a 
few moments, then suddenly started on 
the jump and was soon lost to sight 
through the thick cedars. 

We left Big Bluff Point about ten 
A. M. the next day and got as far as 
Lighthouse Point when our pump failed 
to force sufficient water through the 
jacket to keep it cool. The lighthouse 
tender was somewhat of a mechanic and 
lent us his assistance in grinding down 
the valve seat, but through his exertions 
he broke the crank pin on our engine, 
and as we had to crank it to start it, we 
were somewhat handicapped. It seemed 


A VOYAGE TO LONG POINT 
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before we dared venture to cross the 
treacherous lake. While rummaging 
around in the bow of the launch I found 
two compasses, so Bill’s brother had not 
failed us quite as bad as we had expected. 
The lighthouse tender told us to take a 
southeast course and we would pull up 
directly at Barcelona, but when we came 
within five miles of land Doc saw some- 
thing further up the lake than our course 
was taking us. 

“We are off our course,” said he. 
“There is Barcelona away up the lake 
there.” 

He at once turned the bow a little 
more to the eastward. On and on we 
went and never discovered his mistake 
until we came in sight of Dunkirk, N. Y. 

















UNCLE JOHN AND 


best to camp on the beach that night and 
get an early start in the morning. The 
Canadian Government had some men 
building a new house for the fog horns 
and they had an empty bed in their 
shanty, so Doc and Fritz slept there over 
night and Bill and I went to sleep on 
board our launch, but did not stay there 
long, as about eleven o’clock that night 
there came a heavy storm from the east 
and we were awakened by the waves 
splashing over us. Before we were 
aroused the waves left the boat high and 
dry on the beach, so we built a fire and, 
rolling up in the canvas, slept until 
morning, when it took eight of us to 
launch the boat again, and it was noon 


THE 


CREW AT LUNCHEON 


We had run about twelve miles out of 
our way and had to double back, making 
twenty-four miles we had to travel 
through Doc’s mistake, and the journey 
back was by no means agreeable, for our 
pump gave out and we were compelled to 
keep pouring water on the cylinder to 
keep it cool enough so the engine would 
run at all, and she just got us to the 
harbor when she went dead. 

Bill’s wife was at the dock to meet 
us. Different ones had told her that we 
had started the night before and the 
whole population of Westfield thought 
we had all gone down in the storm of the 
previous night. 












CRUISING THE LIVERPOOL LAKES 


HOW THREE FRIENDS TRAVERSED THESE NOVA SCOTIA WATERWAYS IN BIRCHBARK 
CANOES, FISHING ALONG THE WAY 


By SIDNEY HUNGERFORD 


ILLUSTRATED FROM PHOTOGRAPHS 


HERE were three of us, the Doctor, 
John, and Churchy, and on the 
advice of a friend who had been 

there and knows, we decided to take our 
vacation in Nova Scotia. We had a de- 
lightful passage from Boston to Yar- 
mouth, where we took the train to An- 
napolis, arriving in time for dinner. We 
left Annapolis by coach about 3 P. M. 
for Milford, and athough the roads were 
very rough and rocky, we made the fif- 
teen miles in good time, and were ready 
for the excellent repast set before us by 
the genial host of the hotel, Dellie 
Thomas. At 7 Pp. M., with a fresh 
pair of horses, we commenced the last 
stage of our trip to Maitland, fourteen 
miles distant, arriving hungry and tired 
at nightfall. Our guide, L. D. Mitchell, 
of Mill Village, Nova Scotia, had just 
arrived a short time ahead of us, having 
traveled nearly sixty miles that day by 
team, with two birchbark canoes, our 
supplies, and camping outfit. 

We made our plans to start early the 
following morning for Fairy Lake, four 
miles from Maitland, but when our guide 
woke us and said it was raining hard, we 
had to accept the news as part of the 
“game,” and contented ourselves to re- 
main under cover for the remainder of 
the day. The following morning our 
spirits revived, as the day was perfect, 
not a cloud in the sky, and we soon had 
breakfast and were on the way to our 
starting point, Fairy Lake. The Indians 
name it Keejamcosgic. 


The Doctor and Churchy took the 


larger canoe, and they certainly looked 
dangerously deep in the water, with half 
of the dunnage stowed amidships. John 
and Mitchell were soon launched and a 


start was made for our first camping 
place, Loon Lake Falls, about eight miles 
across Fairy Lake. ‘There was not a rip- 
ple on the water, and the sun was beating 
down unmercifully on our backs. We 
therefore played Indian, and stripped off 
our clothes, much to our sorrow later, 
and the disgust of our blonde John, who 
used up a box of cold cream in conse- 
quence. Arrived at the foot of Loon 
Falls, our guide soon had the camp 
pitched, with a roaring fire in front. 


- Trees were cut down and two uprights 


were firmly planted to hold the cross- 
beam which supported the canvas. Young 
balsam saplings were ‘strewn on the 
ground, and made a delightful springy 
foundation for our bedding. We were 
not long in getting our rods together, 
and before many minutes were busy with 
the trout, catching enough for supper and 
breakfast. We stayed the following day 
at Loon Falls, the fishing being very fair. 

We were off bright and early the next 
morning, as we wanted to reach the 
mouth of the Shelburne River, which 
flows into Lake Rossignol, the largest 
lake in Nova Scotia. We had a very 
rough but thoroughly enjoyable trip 
down the river to the lake, but owing to 
the dry season the water was low, and we 
had to often wade and tow the canoes 
over ledges, the worst being the Pesgu- 
wess and Black Rattle ledges. We had 
lunch at the head of the lake, and with 
a head wind, we started across to the 
Shelburne River, nine miles distant, ar- 
riving just in time to get camp up before 
dark. While on our way up the river the 
following day, the Doctor and Churchy 
saw a moose on one of the meadows near 
the bank of the river, but it soon disap- 
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peared. We saw numberless tracks of 
moose in the Shelburne River country, 
and we heard from our guide afterward 
that he had taken a party of American 
sportsmen in there the previous fall, 
and they had brought out two bull moose, 
with a spread of horns respectively of 
forty-four and forty-six inches. We 
found the fishing very good in places on 
the river, spent a delightful week fishing 
and duck shooting, and were sorry to 
have to be moving toward our goal, Liv- 
erpool. We had a very exciting trip down 
the river, running the rapids, and in one 
place only had we to carry the canoes, 
and that only a distance of two hundred 
yards. 

From the mouth of the river to the 
“Screecher,” our next stopping place, 
was nine miles, and we made it in quick 
time, having a heavy northeast wind be- 
hind us, which fairly lifted the canoes 
along. At the “‘Sereecher” we found a 
comfortable summer hotel, the proprie- 
tor, David Forrest, hospitably giving us 
the run of the place. Next morning we 
left for the Indian Gardens, arriving 
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CHIEF GUIDE FOR THE SHELBURNE 
RIVER PARTY 


there late in the afternoon after passing 
through some beautiful lakes. Here we 
stayed four days, having some of the best 
fishing on the trip, many of the trout 
going one and a half pounds. The day 
after we arrived at the Gardens, an In- 
dian named Johnny Francis joined us. 
He was on his way down river to Liver- 
pool with a canoe. He had walked from 
Liverpool through the woods to our guide 
Mitchell’s moose hunting camp, a dis- 
tince of eighteen miles, to get his canoe 
out, to get ready for the hunting season 
tle following month, and was bringing 
the canoe down by river to his home. We 
heard some interesting moose and bear 
yarns from Johnny and Mitchell, as both 
of them had hunted a good deal together. 
We were very lucky to have Johnny with 
us on the last. end of the trip, as the 
river from the Gardens to Liverpool is 
very rough and swift, especially when the 
water is low. Johnny, who knows every 
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foot of the river, went ahead, and John 
and Mitchell followed, the Doctor and 
Churchy bringing up the rear. 

It was fortunate for all hands that the 
Doctor and Churchy had_ transferred 
their load to Johnny’s canoe, for a not 
uncommon sight was the Doctor and 
Churchy being pitched out of their canoe 
in some of the rapids we went through; 
but as both were good swimmers, we felt 
no alarm when we repeatedly saw the 
canoe bottom up, with Churehy astride. 


AND STREAM 


us, and they certainly looked monsters 
after they were split open and lay drying 
on a fallen log. We never kept more 
trout than we needed for camp use, al- 
ways returning the surplus fish to the 
water again as soon as they were in the 
landing net. 

From the Big Falls to Milton we had 
a very easy trip, going through two long 
stretches of still water with occasional 
short rapids, which were easily run, even 
the Doctor and Churchy coming safely 

















THE START OF THE 


and the Doctor stranded on a_ rock 
away behind. We reached the foot of 
Big Falls about 4 Pp. M., and for the 
next three hours struck the best trout 
fishing any of us had ever experienced, 
catching in all 114 fish, averaging fully 
one pound, several going one and three- 
quarters, and four of them two pounds. 
As we wanted to take some fish home to 
our friends in the States, we got Mitch- 
cll to corn and smoke some of them for 


PARTY 


LANDING 
THE LANDING IS ON FAIRY LAKE, WHICH THE INDIANS HAVE NAMED KEEJAMCOSGIC 


FROM LOW’S 


through them. After arriving at the 
Electric Dam, four miles from Liverpool, 
John and Churchy left with Johnny to 
go to Liverpool, leaving the Doctor with 
Mitchell to spend another day on the 
river, and the following day they ar- 
rived in their canoe. We put up at the 
hotel in Liverpool and were surprised to 
find such an up-to-date hostelry in a 
country town of about two thousand in- 
habitants. 
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Sportsmen looking for good salmon 
and trout fishing in the spring and sum- 
mer months, and the best of moose hunt- 
ing, ruffed grouse, black duck, and rabbit 
shooting in the fall, can find it all with- 
in easy reach of Mill Village, Queen’s 
County, Nova Scotia, a little village of 
about three hundred inhabitants, situ- 
ated on the Port Medway River, five 
miles from the sea, on the southwestern 
shore of Nova Scotia. The railway runs 
all along the shore from Halifax to Liv- 
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ing and social enjoyment. A club of this 
membership would be preferable to one 
larger, as the members should be ac- 
quaintances and friends, and the chances 
of a small club becoming a success would 
seem much better. 

The cost of a clubhouse suitable for a 
limited membership of twenty-five would 
not exceed three thousand dollars, in- 
cluding the land. An ideal place for a 
club is the old Riverbank Hotel, which is 
at present unoccupied and for sale. It is 
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erpool, and is now building the remain- 
ing section between Liverpool and Yar- 
mouth. Medway Station is one mile 
from Mill Village, and teams meet all 
the trains. 

As this locality is very little known to 
non-resident sportsmen, there is a grand 
opportunity for the organization of a 
fish and game club of about twenty-five 
or thirty members, providing them with 
facilities for the best of hunting and fish- 


HOMEWARD 


BOUND 
A QUIET STRETCH OF THE SHELBURNE RIVER, 
A FAR-FAMED TROUT STREAM 


delightfully situated in the middle of the 
little village, facing the river, the house 
setting back from the road, surrounded 
by some fine old elms, with a large apple 
orchard in the rear, in a field of about 
eight acres. The cost of running such a 
club would be very reasonable. A super- 
intendent could be hired for thirty dol- 
lars a month, to look after the property 
all the year round, and have charge of 
the entertainment of the members, the 
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members to pay board at a nominal rate 
fixed by the club. The annual dues for 
hunting and fishing members need not 
exceed twenty-five dollars. Guides can 
be hired for salmon-fishing, and moose 
hunting, at a charge of two dollars per 
day. 

The salmon-fishing season opens Feb- 
ruary first, ending August fifteenth ; the 
moose-hunting season is from October 
first to the end of the year. Sportsmen 
can get the best sea-duck shooting on the 
shore five miles from the village in the 
late fall. 

While enjoying our triv to the full, and 
building castles in the air about a sports- 
man’s club, we did not forget our friends 
at home, and had visions, not only of the 
future enjoyment of our own sex, but of 
our wives and families. Mill Village is 
an ideal little spot where ladies and chil- 
dren could spend a pleasant summer. On 
making inquiries we found some of the 
people would be willing to take a limited 
number of boarders. 


Living is cheap up there, and fishing, 
bathing and driving could be enjoyed. 
We found a team, a good horse, and a 
man, could be hired for two dollars a 
day. Fine surf bathing can be enjoyed at 
East Berlin, a village seven miles dis- 
tant, the streams at Mill Village being 
too rocky and shallow for good bathing, 
but ideal for the youngsters to paddle 
and fish in. The boating on a large lake 
and on the river at Mill Village was ex- 
cellent, while the scent of the pine groves, 
filling the air with a delicious aroma, 
added to the charm of this ideal spot, 
where no tourists have as yet spoiled its 
simplicity, the permanent residents of 
thes little village having it all to them- 
selves, 

If our families could enjoy a few weeks 
at Mill Village, while we were shooting 
the rapids, and living in tents, we would 
enjoy our sport more, and be able to stay 
longer, besides having the home circle 
near enough to enjoy the remainder of 
the holiday with them. 


MY SWEETEST MUSIC 
By J. S. S. BOWEN 


The musie of the harp and lute 
Is musie sweet—may always be; 

But humming of the running reel 
Is music sweeter far to me. 


Let me on lake in early morn 
Ere distant landmarks I can see, 
A throw, a strike, the running reel 


Is music sweetest far to me. 


a, 
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NEAR BOICEVILLE 


A DRY-LAND CRUISE 


THROUGH THE CATSKILLS GYPSY-FASHION, WITH TROUT FISHING IN THE 
MOUNTAIN STREAMS AND PONDS 


By F. A. WESTBROOK 


ILLUSTRATED FROM 


OST people who are lovers of camp 
life turn up their noses when one 
mentions the Catskills, and, in- 

deed, in certain parts and at certain 
seasons this country is by no means ideal 
for camping. However, it is surprising 
that, within one hundred and twenty-five 
miles of New York, there should be 
places very rarely visited by city people 
and where deer are plentiful and bears 
frequently trapped. Certainly the beau- 
tiful clear streams and fine mountain 
scenery are very enticing and, above all, 
the ease and expense of getting there is a 
minimum. 

Three of us decided to make a trip 
through this region, gypsy fashion, in a 
circle of about one hundred miles’ cir- 
cumference. The idea was to hire a horse 
and wagon, stow our tents and blankets 
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and a few necessary clothes in it and 
travel through the country, visiting the 
various streams in order to try the fish- 
ing. As we had our tents and a few pro- 
visions (which latter were easily replen- 
ished when we passed a country store), 
it was not necessary to reach any par- 
ticular place by nightfall, but rather we 
were at liberty to stop where the pros- 
pects for fishing seemed best—usually 
well back from the villages. 

The starting point was from Living- 
ston Manor. From there we drove some 
seventeen miles to the north, four miles 
beyond the village of Willowemoc. At 
this point there is a small clearing in 
the woods in which stands a log house. 
This we made our headquarters. 

Probably this is one of the wildest 
parts of the Catskills, being on the edge 
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of a forest which extends in an unbroken 
line (there are a few clearings similar 
to ours), almost twenty miles to the 
neighborhood of Arkville. Certain parts 
of this are state lands and are covered 
with the original forest growth. There 
are deer and some bears, the former fre- 
quently being seen in the clearing. 

The trout in the brooks near here are 
mostly very small, but not far away in 
the heart of the woods is a most charm- 
ing little lake far from any house. Here 
one may catch a good number averag- 
ing from half a pound to a pound, and 
oceasionally larger. 

At Willowemoc we hired a two-seated 
buekboard—the only suitable convey- 
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latter part of June, that a woolen under- 
shirt, two flannel outing shirts and a 
double blanket were scarcely enough. 

Next day we went afoot several miles 
up the stream, far beyond the “last 
house” and had pretty good luck fishing. 
This part of the East Branch is very 
beautiful, as all trout streams are, run- 
ning through dense woods with high 
mountains on each side. 

That evening we had supper with an 
hospitable German cousin of our driver. 
After eating, the old man got out his 
fiddle, and while we sat comfortably 
about smoking our pipes he played the 
“Arkansaw Traveller” and other tunes 
and jigs which one always associates with 
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SHOWING THE MANNER OF 


THE 


TRAVELING, 


ROAD 


AND THE PARTY’S 


CAMPING AND FISHING OUTFIT 


ance for the rough mountain roads— 
with one horse and a driver, for three 
dollars a day. 

The first stage of our journey was 
from Willowemoc to Claryville, at the 
junction of the East and West Branches 
of the Neversink. As the West Branch 
is owned by private people who do not 
allow fishing, we went up the East 
Branch to the little hamlet of Denning. 
Here we made our first camp in a bal- 
sam grove on the edge of the stream, 
and fished till dark with fair success. 
That night it was so cold, although the 





a cozy kitchen in some lonely house in 
the mountains. 

Next morning we packed up and start- 
ed over the mountains for Rondout 
Creek; it being straight up hill or 
straight down hill, we had to walk. 
Three or four houses were passed and 
some open places crossed, from which 
magnificent views were obtained. Then 
on the descent into the valley of the 
Rondout we entered the woods, and, as 
we were taking a short cut, we hit upon 
such an abominable road that we ex- 
pected a catastrophe at any moment. 








However, it was impossible to turn back, 
so we kept on and finally reached the 
Rondout near Bull Run (now called 
Peakemoose) postoffice. This postoffice 
is the last one on the creek, and there are 
very few houses beyond, and these far 
between. We found a good camping 
place to spend the night in a nice lonely 
spot. The horse did not like spending 
the night outdoors and was so restless 
that we had to take turns sitting up with 
him to see that he did not break loose. 
After that our driver always found a 
barn in which to stable him. The fishing 
did not prove to be very good, although 
it is usually of the best about here, so 
next morning we started to again cross 


A DRY-LAND CRUISE 
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We had great expectations of the fish- 
ing in Esopus creek, hoping to get at 
least one big one, but, unfortunately, a 
strong, cold, northwest wind came up, 
making it exceedingly difficult to cast. 
Whether the fault was ours or that of the 
weather we did not feel like saying, but 
our net result was one rise. 

We camped near Shokan, which is one 
of the villages that will be put out of ex- 
istence when the Ashoken reservoir is 
built. The natives are naturally very 
much interested in the scheme and in- 
clined to be indignant. Some of the 
questions they put to us were rather em- 
barrassing, especially as they seemed to 
hold us directly responsible. 

















ONE OF THE 


CAMPSITES IN THE HILLS 


WHERE THE DAYS WERE PLEASANT AND THE NIGHTS 
COOL AND INVIGORATING 


the mountains to the Esopus Creek and 
its valley. 

The road from the Rondout to Shokan 
on the Esopus is through a wild and 
mountainous country. One passes 
through a very narrow valley with the 
mountains rising steeply on each side, 
and in many places almost bare of vege- 
tation, the slopes covered with loose 
stones and rocks. At the top of the as- 


cent there are hollow places under the 
rocks, where as late as the last day of 
August I have found ice under the moss 
and leaves. 





From Shokan our route was up Esopus 
Creek to Pheenicia, and then up a side 
valley, once known as Sneider’s Hollow, 
but now called Woodland Valley, for the 
benefit of the summer people. However, 
it is a pretty valley with the wooded 


mountains standing watchfully all! 
around. We went well up beyond the 


boarding-houses, almost empty at this 
time of year, and found a delightful 
camp site under a pine tree on the edge 
of the brook. The fishing was not very 
good, but everything was so beautiful in 
the freshness of early summer that we 
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were well content. After all, the fishing 
was only an excuse for being outdoors, 
traveling when in the mood, and camping 
in the most enticing place to be found. 
It was very much on the order of a canoe 
trip, only on land, and, although it was 
by no means a wilderness, we were free 
to go and do what pleased our fancy. 
Next day we continued up the Esopus 
Creek to Big Indian, over the excellent 
state road, and from there on to the Win- 
isook Lodge, which stands on a shoulder 
of Slide Mountain, the highest of the 
Catskills. On one side of this ridge flows 
the Esopus toward the east on its course 
to the Hudson, and on the other flows 
the West Branch of the Neversink into 
the Delaware River. We continued a 
short distance down the Neversink and 


camped. From here we made the ascent 
of Slide Mountain on a good path. The 
view from the summit is very fine. The 
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whole of the Catskills are before one in 
a grand panorama, looking as if they had 
been carelessly heaped together by some 
gigantic hand. In the distance is the 
Hudson Valley, and the country beyond 
to the east and north; southward the 
plain stretching to the mountains about 
Lake Mohonk. It is said that one may 
look upon five states on a clear day. 

From here we went on down the West 
Branch of the Neversink, back to Clary- 
ville, and so on to Willowemoc in one 
morning. 

In a trip of this kind one may pass 
through the most unfrequented parts, see 
the highest mountain and fish some of 
the best streams of the Catskills; and, 
abgve all, one is living the free outdoor 
life. The fishing may or may not be 
good, but with congenial companions one 
is bound to have the best of good times 
and look back on the trip with pleasure. 

















By J. S. Cave. 
A TRIBUTARY OF 


THE 


MOQUOKETA RIVER 


ONE OF THE FEW TROUT STREAMS IN 


THE STATE OF IOWA 
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CAMPING AT BROWNE’S LAKE 


TROUT FISHING IN MIDSUMMER IN THE LAKES AND STREAMS UNDER THE SHADOWS 


OF MOUNT 


JOACHINA, 


IN MONTANA 


By HELEN KELLOGG 


ILLUSTRATED FROM PHOTOGRAPHS BY E, L. KERN 


Butte, Mont., in the heart of the 

Rocky Mountains, between six 
and seven thousand feet above the level 
of the sea, lie two little lakes, hemmed in 
on all sides by lofty mountains and con- 
nected by a foaming trout stream. 

At the lower one of these lakes it was 
my privilege, not long ago, to spend, in 
company with a congenial party of 
friends, ten most delightful days in 
camping and trout fishing. 

We left Butte about 5 o’clock in the 
afternoon, and, after following Silver 
Bow Creek as far as Silver Bow, turned 
southward into the mountains, along the 
winding valley of the Big Hole River. 
We left the train about 6:30 just beyond 
the little town of Melrose at a station 
called Browne’s Siding, where we were 


A eit forty miles southwest of 





met by wagons for transportation of our- 
selves and baggage over the eight miles 
of mountain road which still lay between 
us and our destination. 

The lakes and the surrounding moun- 
tains, including a tract of land two hun- 
dred and twenty-five acres in extent and 
a ranch of twenty-six hundred acres, are 
the property of General Joseph A. 
Browne, a rancher of Melrose, who has 
hunted and fished through this region 
for over forty years. General Browne 
moved’ West from Pennsylvania in 1859 
and spent three years prospecting and 
placer mining in Colorado and New 
Mexico. In 1862 he went to Montana 
and, in company with two friends, se- 
cured a claim near Bannack, which they 
worked with great success. One day 


while hunting and prospecting through 
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these mountains the General suddenly 
came upon these two lakes. As viewed 
from the top of Bald Mountain, the lofty 
peak on the southern shore of the lower 
lake, the sight must have been magnifi- 
cent, a land until then uninvaded by the 
white man, and roamed over only by In- 
dians in pursuit of moose and elk. 
General Browne was so delighted with 
the spot that in 1870 he acquired his 
large ranch near the Big Hole River, 
purchased the toll road and bridge, and 
in 1890 took up claims in the mountains. 
By the expenditure of much thought and 
labor he has equipped the lower lake 
with a complete camp, which he rents to 
hunting and fishing parties. The great 


charm of the place, therefore, is its ab- 
solute seclusion, no one outside of the 
party in immediate possession being al- 
lowed within a radius of seven miles of 
the camp. 


Our drive from the ranch up to the 
lake lay a part of the way over the tree- 
less foothills, covered with sage-brush 
and cacti. But very soon we struck Rock 
Creek, the rushing, roaring little moun- 
tain torrent that flows down from the 
lakes to empty into the Big Hole. Our 
road, for the remainder of the drive, lay 
close along the bank of this beautiful 
little stream, up through the cafion, shut 
in on both sides by mountains, the road 
at every step growing darker as we passed 
through the gloom of the pine forest. 
And then suddenly, as we emerged from 
the canon, there lay spread out before 
ouy eyes such a vision of beauty as I shall 
never forget. For, in the full flood of 
silver moonlight lay a beautiful little 
lake, the mountains on all sides coming 
close down to its edge, most of them 
covered with pines; but one, entirely 
destitute of vegetation, lay opposite us, 
its rocky sides gleaming in the moonlight 
like a mountain of solid silver. 

At the lower end of this lake, just over 
the water-gate, where the lake water 
flows into the stream, is built the camp, 
composed of log cabins and tents. The 
advantage of this combination was obvi- 
ous. Those who desired to live the cruder 
life of the outdoor camper could do so 
by occupying the tents; while those to 
whom appealed a more protected side of 
camp life found it in the well-built 
cabins, equipped, in no sense luxuriously, 
but in a way to meet every possible neces- 
sity and convenience of camp living. 

Right here it may be well to mention 
the subject of our camping outfit. All 
that we had to take to Browne’s Lake, 
aside from our personal belongings, were 
bedding and provisions. All necessities 
in the way of furniture and cooking uten- 
sils were already provided in the camp. 

At this lower camp there is also a 
lodge room about twenty feet wide and 
thirty feet long, artistically constructed 
of logs set in a vertical position, with the 
interior construction and decoration on 
the same primitive plan. At one end is 
a huge brick fireplace with andirons and 
a crane. In this fireplace can be made 
a blazing fire of logs four or five feet 
long, and many were the merry gather- 
ings around that fireplace on a rainy day 














or an evening when it was too cool for 
outdoor enjoyment, popping corn, mak- 
ing candy or matching skill at story tell- 
ing. The walls of this lodge room are 
adorned with the heads of deer, elk, 
Rocky Mountain sheep and goats, buffalo 
horns and skins, and mounted grouse and 
pheasant, all bearing witness to the 
prowess of the owner of this domain. 

In front of this lodge is a platform 
overhanging the lake, with steps and 
railings descending to the water, where 


several boats are moored in true Venetian ° 


style. On the roof of one of the cabins 
is a lookout which commands the full 
sweep of the lake, and it is difficult to 
say at what hour of the day the charm 
is greatest: at early morning, when the 
whole scene is bathed in a pearly light, 
the breathless silence of a great solitude 
brooding over all, the mountain tops 
lighted by the first rays of the sun and 
the shadows on their sides constantly 
changing and giving place to the glory of 
the coming day; or at evening, with the 
sun descending behind the mountains. 
Then the scene, peaceful and beautiful 
as a dream, shines forth in all the glori- 
ous coloring of an Italian sunset. The 
water becomes a bewildering kaleido- 
scope of greens and blues, the reflection 
of the mountains and of a sky as blue as 
that of the Italian lakes ; while the moun- 
tains themselves, especially the vast pile 
of rocks and boulders on the further side, 
grow rosier and rosier, till the whole 
world seems one vast sea of flame. 

A short distance up the lake, on its 
northern shore, is another camp, also 
composed of log cabins and tents, and 
here the whole aspect of the place seems 
changed. The hillside back of the camp 
is gray with huge boulders and shaded 
by a dense growth of pines, firs, spruces 
and hemlocks. I know of no greater 
pleasure than to climb part way up that 
hill and lie down on the carpet of pine 
needles and listen to the wind in the 
pines, the chattering of the squirrels, the 
singing of the birds; to breathe in the 
odors of pine, juniper and balsam and of 
sweetbrier which grows here in great 
profusion; and to watch the constantly 
shifting shadows on the pine-clad moun- 
tains on the opposite shore, 
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But the great attraction of this spot 
for the sportsman, of course, lies in its 
trout fishing. The lower camp, as I have 
said before, is built on a foundation of 
logs directly over the stream at the foot 


of the lake. Thus one can stand on the 
platform in front of the camp and cast 
a fly on to the smooth waters of the lake; 
or on the platform at the rear, which also 
serves as a dining pavilion, and angle in 
the rushing brook. Many trout we pulled 
up before breakfast and landed on the 
floor of our own dining-room. The 
stream, too, afforded us much sport, for 
it abounded in trout, and many exciting 
hours we spent, leaping from rock to 
rock, casting our flies into the cool, dark 
pools under the overhanging rocks or the 
still depths below some sparkling rapid. 

The lake fishing, however, was our 
chief delight, when we both trolled and 
cast, and our table was amply supplied 
with trout three times a day during our 
stay. Nor were the women of our party 
outdone bv the men in skill, one of the 
ladies bringing in a brook trout which 
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measured seventeen inches in length and 
weighed over two pounds, one of the 
largest ever caught in the lower lake. 

The stream leading from the upper 
lake also afforded excellent fishing, and 
here I must pause to describe the most 
memorable event of our entire ten days— 
the trip to the upper lake, or Lake Agnes, 
as it is called, in memory of General 
Browne’s wife. 

Early one morning, armed with shoul- 
der packs and staffs in true Alpine style, 
we started in single file to ascend the 
steep trail leading directly up over old 
Mount Tory. Up we went through the 
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to see who these strange invaders of his 


solitude might be. So unused was this 
beautiful creature to human visitors that 
he let us approach near enough to photo- 
graph him before he fled. 

When half way up the mountain we 
came-upon a lookout built out over the 
brow of the hill, from which we could 
command a superb view both up and 
down the caiion, the snow-capped peak of 
Mount Joachina in the distance, and our 
little lake, with its white dot of a camp, 
lying like a tiny mirror far below us. 

Lake Agnes, even more charming and 
picturesque than the lower lake, lies at an 
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dense pine woods, sometimes at an angle 
of forty-five degrees, so steep in places 
that stout ropes had been tied from tree 
to tree by which we could keep ourselves 
from falling. The distance to the upper 
lake is but a mile and a half, but when 
one stops to consider that within three 
quarters of a mile we climbed an eleva- 
tion of a thousand feet, one can get some 
idea of the extent of our undertaking. 
Our efforts were amply rewarded, how- 
ever, when, at a suddex bend in the trail, 
we saw a deer, startled by our approach, 
but pausing in an attitude of suspense 
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altitude of over seventy-four hundred 
feet, its shores so heavily wooded that the 
pines and hemlocks in many places grow 
up out of the water. There the General 
has also built a camp, of smaller dimen- 
sions than those on the lower lake, but 
fitted up to meet the demands of the 
most exacting camper. Not far from the 
camp, in the bed of the stream that 
flows down to the lower lake, is a won- 
derful pile of gigantic granite boulders, 
the last remains in this section of the 
old glacial period. 

Fishing, of course, was the order of 
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the day, and here, too, the ladies distin- 
guished themselves, two of them landing 
beautiful specimens of Colorado trout, 
which measured nineteen and twenty 
inches respectively and weighed over 
three pounds each. 

After an appetizing luncheon of trout 
and coffee we commenced the descent and 
arrived at our own camp in the cool of 
the evening, footsore and weary, but con- 
gratulating ourselves on the success of 
our expedition and on the pleasure to be 
derived in future years by recalling that 
never-to-be-forgotten day. 

It was our misfortune not to be at 
Browne’s Lake during the hunting sea- 


son. Moose and elk have long since dis- 
appeared, but many were the tales we 
heard of bear and deer, mountain sheep 
and goats, and every variety of feathered 
game native to the Rocky Mountains. In 
our tramps through the woods or along 
the streams we flushed many ducks, 
grouse and partridges, and I am sure 
that anyone desirous of spending a few 
weeks hunting or fishing in the Rocky 
Mountains could do no better than to try 
Browne’s Lake. And I think those who 
are fortunate enough to secure that privi- 
lege will agree with me that it is one of 
the most beautiful and most delightful 
spots in the world. 











TIGE 


By CAROLYN B. LYMAN 





Talk about yer dorgs an’ coonin’, ; 
Ever seed my Tige? D’yer mind 

How his coat war like a carrot— 
Lion’s mane—tossel behind! 


Tipped the scales at sixty-seven, 
Walked as tho’ he owned the farm; 

An’ the way he’d do up woodchuck 
Knocks clean out yer coonin’ yarn! 


Seen him once when I war plowin’ 
Crouchin’ jes’ beyond that knoll. 

One ol’ beggar he’d bin watchin’ 
Nigh three year—’pon my soul! 


That time slyboots lost his cunnin’, 
Must somehow forgot himself— 

Tigie’s mane war standin’ upright; 
He war also after pelf! 


All at once there war a humpin’. 
Woodchuck ’took to set the pace— 

Streak o’ gray and streak o’ yaller; 
Wa’al, it war the durnd’st race! 


An’ the dust ’twar like a whirlwind, 
Couldn’t see ’em for the cloud, 

*Till our Tige like some great victor 
With his head, held back, so proud! 


Brought ol’ slyboots in the clearin’, 
Now a dangling lump 0’ gray, 

Huntin’ up a spot ’twar meller, 
So’s to put ’im whar he’d stay! 


Didn’t think he’d drop ’im, did yer— 
Wa’al, yer left then sure this time. 

Wouldn’t trust ’im tho’ he war dead. 4 
Mighty smart, that Tige 0’ mine! 


Wa’al, he’d hold his head thrown backward 
Dig and dig with all his might, 

Then he’d bend an’ take his measure, 
Find it didn’t answer quite— 


Then he’d dig, sir, like the divil, 
’Til he made it good an’ deep. 
When he dropped him in to cover, 

Woodchuck raised upon his feet! 


Wa/’al, yer oughter seen the shakin’— 
Soon it war two bits o’ gray 

That ol’ Tige war coverin’ over— 

Plantin’ whar he knew ’twould stay! 
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The attention of all persons interested in 
the protection and propagation of our game 
fishes is called to Charles P. 
THE GERMAN Salen’s paper on the Ger- 
CARP EVIL man carp, in another col- 
umn. <A great deal of 
testimony showing the evils attending the 
introduction of carp into our game fish 
waters has been published, but while it is 
pretty generally understood that carp are 
increasing so rapidly as to threaten all of 
our game fish waters with ruin, and that at 
no far distant day, we feel sure that Mr. 
Salen’s disclosures as to the fate of the 
black bass will be news to many, and we can 
easily fancy their indignation on reading his 
paper, which, as he says, “will appeal to the 
fresh water fishermen of the Middle West. 
The spread of the carp has worked a complete 
transformation in the inland lakes and 
streams. In this respect it marks an epoch. 
From a practical investigation of the subject 
I have endeavored to clear some of the many 
misconceptions that exist concerning the carp. 
I have particularly dwelt upon the slaughter 
of game fish in Lake St. Clair as a result of 
false theories and stupid methods. It does 
seem that the preservation of game fish is 
worthy of more attention than it is receiving 
in this country.” 

If it is possible that the facts concerning 
Lake St. Clair are unknown to the Michigan 
authorities—improbable as this must seem 
to any reader—then we can only infer that 
they are very sound asleep and need a rude 
awakening. They must either plead igno- 
rance to the facts or acknowledge their in- 
competency. Whatever their excuse, the 
anglers of their state will not be satisfied 
with it, and only through a practical dem- 
onstration of their determination to break 
up this practice before all of the game fish 
are exterminated can they regain their lost 
prestige. The fact that Mr. Salen, an angler 
coming to Michigan from a sister state, was 
able not only to witness the destruction of 
large numbers of game fish, but to photo- 
graph the market fishermen without hin- 
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drance, must be taken as evidence that these 
men do not work in the dark, and it must 
further be inferred that their practices are 
commonly known. 

We also wish to call the attention of the 
fish protective authorities of other states to 
this matter and urge them to make careful in- 
spection of the waters under their jurisdic- 
tion regularly seined by the market fishermen. 

The carp evil is no myth. It may never be 
stamped out entirely, but these fish can be 
kept out of many waters if precautionary 
measures are taken in time, and their num- 
bers reduced materially by the prompt action 
of fish commissions, Let those who declare 
carp a toothsome fish live on this luxury of 
theirs if they will, their evidence cannot 
shake the faith of the friends of our native 
clear water and clean feeding game fishes. 
Is it not enough that anglers should see 
stream after stream and lake after lake de- 
pleted of fish life through seines, nets, ex- 
plosives, sewage, acids, without confronting 
new facts relating to the destruction of our 
good game fish in order that a handful of 
men may sell these muddy grubbers for a 
few cents each? 


Shad fishing in the Hudson River is a com- 
mercial proposition, but its success or other- 
wise is an indicator of 
FISHING IN THE the conditions affecting 
HUDSON RIVER the game fish in this 
stream. The 1906 se- 
son was one of the poorest in recent years for 
the shad industry, and there are those who 
assert confidently that another year will find 
practically no shad fishing in this great river. 
Only a few years ago the river from the up- 
per part of the city to the Highlands was 
dotted with the boats of the shad fishermen, 
every day from mid-April until June, but this 
year these men made a very slim showing 
indeed, and pulled up their poles shortly after 
the middle of May. In numerous cases their 
time and Inhor were wosted, and the majority 
did not earn their salt, 
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Although shad are capricious, and their 
captors enjoy good years and bad, it is a fact 
that the fishing has gone from bad to worse 
in but a few years. And that this is an indi- 
cation of what may be expected by the rod- 
and-reel fishermen, no one will deny. The 
Hudson has in times past yielded splendid 
striped bass fishing, and it is not drawing the 
long bow to assert that very many thousands 
of men have fished along its shores and from 
boats every season. Men of middle age tell 
with shining eyes of the good sport they have 
enjoyed all the way from the center of the 
city to such remote points as Verplanck’s 
Point, but the younger anglers cannot lay 
claim to a record of one striped bass each 
per season during the last four or five years. 
And what is said of the striped bass is true 
of other game fish of the salt and brackish 
waters of the Hudson. 

In our fishing department we give other 
testimony to this state of affairs. The oil 
waste curse has an important bearing on the 
question, and the heavy blasting on public 
and private work along both shores un- 
doubtedly drives the fish away from their old 
haunts, while the general run of rod fisher- 
men are themselves to blame for the taking 
of undersized bass. If there have been arrests 
for the retention of baby bass, we have never 
heard of them. The legal limit is eight inches, 
but no such thing as returning smaller bass 
to the water is practiced, as a general thing, 
and the fact that no efforts to conceal the 
illegal fish taken are made proves that the 
rod fishermen in general are in ignorance of 
the existence of such a law. 


+ os aa 
That the power boat has come to stay car,- 


not reasonably be doubted, and it is filling a 
want, a need, long 


POWER BOATS evident. But from 
AND THE FISHING widely separated 
points complaints 


have come from time to time in reference to 
the decrease of fish wherever there is an im- 
portant increase in the number of power 
boats. This is especially true of our salt 
waters, where both commercial fishermen and 
anglers are to be found attempting to lure 
the finny tribe to their nets or hooks. Com- 
plaints from Long Island Sound are frequent, 
and there are those who assert confidently 
that the fishing, in the western end of the 
sound, at least, has been ruined by the power 
boats in shoal waters and by the large craft 
in the channels until, as fishing water, the 
sound is steadily becoming worthless. 

Great South Bay is another stretch of salt 
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water on which power boats have increased at 
a remarkable rate within a few years, and 
there, as well as elsewhere, the commercial 
fishermen assert that their vocation is pass- 
ing quickly and surely, while the anglers, al- 
though not so much affected in this wise, are 
not slow to corroborate the testimony of the 
men who make their living on the bay. 

On fresh waters, where power boats are 
employed in large numbers, similar com- 
plaints are heard, but taken altogether, there 
is no apparent remedy, nor is it likely there 
will be any, since with the increased facilities 
of factories power boats have steadily become 
cheaper, and the increase in the number of 
these handy little boats is really marvelous. 
In time, no doubt, the objectionable exhaust 
of the noisy motors will be largely eliminated, 
andewith this improvement there may not be 
so many complaints of the sort referred to. 
For, if the nerve-racking thumpety-thump of 
the average small motor is intensely objec- 
tionable to humans, the concussion under 
water must be relatively greater to the sensi- 
tive organs of the fishes. The churning of 
the water by rapidly-revolving propellers of 
light draft may frighten fish to some extent, 
but there can be no doubt that noisy motors 
are largely responsible for the conditions re- 
ferred to. 

A decision of importance to the cause of 
fish protection in Iowa, and to other states 
bounded on one side by 
the Mississippi or Mis- 
souri River as well, has 
been handed down by the 
Iowa Supreme Court. In effect the new rul- 
ing will give the state power to punish men 
who have until now taken fish from the over- 
flow ponds, sloughs and bayous of the Mis- 
sissippi and Missouri Rivers by means of 
seines, set nets, trotlines, dynamite and other 
means prohibited by the state laws, and who 
have escaped punishment on the ground that 
these waters were outside the jurisdiction of 
the state authorities and under government 
control alone. The Iowa Supreme Court 
holds that these waters are under the super- 
vision of the state authorities, and that viola- 
tors will hereafter be punished in accord- 
ance with the laws made by the state legis- 
lature. 

Within recent years, as a perusal of FreELp 
AND STREAM will show, the Iowa fish com- 
missioners have done much toward stocking 
and protecting the sloughs and ponds adjacent 
to the Mississippi River, but they have been 
severely handicapped by the work of men 
who have insisted on taking fish in wholesale 
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lots by means of immense seines and nets, 
under the excuse that these waters were under 
federal control. This loophole has been wide 
enough to permit them to escape punishment 
for the most flagrant offences, but the recent 
decision fortunately comes in good time, and 
if a few cases are disposed of promptly by the 
Iowa justices under the higher court’s ruling, 
the effect should, and no doubt will, be of 
immense benefit to those who are working for 
game fish protection, for other states will 
follow lowa in punishing seiners and netters, 
and in time the better element will prevail. 

In order that the full import of this ruling 
may be understood by those not familiar with 
the search for game fish by anglers living 
along the Mississippi, Missouri and similar 
rivers, we will briefly explain the nature of 
the waters referred to. 

Rivers like these when in flood fill up all 
low ground with water, and during the 
freshets the game fish seek the quiet places 
to feed and rest, with the inevitable result 
that immense numbers of them remain, 
through intent or accident, in these depres- 
sions. If a slough be extensive and deep, 
with the receding waters of the main river, 
its water clears and its banks dry out. Often 
a partly or wholly landlocked pond continues 
to be an attractive fishing resort for several 
years, while others are affected annually by 
the freshets, some of them to be wiped out 
completely, others to be freshly stocked with 
fish life. In numerous cases creeks are cut 
off from the river in time of floods, so that 
their mouths are totally or nearly closed by 
sandbars while fresh water continues to flow 
in from above, forming long pools finely 
adapted to the rapid multiplication of fish 
life. There are thousands of such waters 
along the important rivers of the middle 
states, and in not a few places these are the 
only game fish waters available to anglers 
of nearby towns and cities. Their pleasure is 
of more importance than is the business of 
a few market fishermen, to whom a mud- 
tainted catfish and a good black bass or 
crappie are one—something that will sell 
at so much per pound. 

* * * 


An Iowa paper explains with evident en- 
thusiasm “a new method for catching fish,” 
which it asserts is be- 

HANDICAPPING ing practiced by “the 
PROTECTIONISTS South Muscatine an- 
glers” who “have dis- 

covered it.” The device is nothing but a 
common snare, and if the authorities will 
look into the matter properly, there is no 
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doubt they will find plenty of work to do 
arresting violators of the fishing laws. 
What is chiefly objectionable, in view of 
the efforts of game and fish protectionists, is 
the publication of matter of this sort. It is 
discouraging, to say the least. Gradually the 
various states are narrowing the limitations, 
with a view to educating the people up to the 
use of rod, line and hook only in the capture 
of game fish, and the time is not far distant 
when every state will bar every other device. 
Despite all this work, we see, every year, long 
articles in the Sunday papers, describing mi- 
nutely the various methods employed through- 
out the world in catching fish faster and in 
larger numbers than is possible in legitimate 
angling. These yarns tell how poisons, limes, 
explosives, snares, spears, and so on are used 
by the natives in various foreign countries, 
but it is even more surprising to hear of our 
own people following similar practices. The 
fewer “new ways to fish” the better, and the 
fewer hooks used in the good old methods 
the longer will we have game fish to angle for. 


- * . 


In one of our departments will be found a 
summary by Deputy Fish Commissioner Welch 
of the work done by the Cal- 
ifornia Board of Fish and 
Game Commissioners in the 
enforcement of the game and 
fish laws of that state. With an appropria- 
tion from the state treasury of only seven 
thousand five hundred dollars per annum, 
this department has turned into the state 
treasury in a little less than ten months more 
than thirteen thousand dollars in fines, rep- 
resenting the fines of a majority of the four 
hundred and nineteen persons arrested, or an 
average fine of thirty-one dollars and fifty 
cents for those found guilty, while some were 
remanded to jail, and others were liberated. 
In addition to this, too, numerous illegal de- 
vices were seized. 

Here is an object lesson for the states that 
make only a mere pretense of protecting the 
game and fish; that claim little can be accom- 
plished with small appropriations. The Cal- 
ifornia commission is working, and working 
hard, under a severe handicap, but it has the 
material support of a great sportsmen’s asso- 
ciation, with active branches in the various 
counties. 

Furthermore, this commission, with only a 
handful of small coin to work on, has just 
lost its little all in the San Francisco disas- 
ter, but, as we stated last month, it comes 
smiling out of the smoke and fire, and de- 
clares that although an additional handicap 
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has been placed on its work, it will go on with 
the campaign just the same, and the violators 
of the fish and game laws will be punished as 
befits their offenses. 

We have frequently pointed out the fact 
that the sportsmen themselves, being directly 
interested, must assist the state associations 
materially if they hope for anything like the 
adequate enforcement of existing laws or the 
enactment of better ones. In the fields and 
along the streams, as well as at the polls, 
they must steadfastly keep in mind the fact 
that individual effort will accomplish some- 
thing, and in this, as in other work, every 
little helps. All states should have county 
protective associations, as has California, but 
failing this, the individual sportsmen should 
work together toward the common good of all. 

There is no good reason why every state 
should not be able to produce a record equal 
to that of California, however. The duties of 
county protective associations are not so ardu- 
ous but that good men can be found to per- 
form them to the satisfaction of all, and the 
mere existence of one of these in a county 
serves as a menace to evildoers, just as the 
knowledge that a certain peace officer is a 
good shot will serve as a warning to “bad 
men” not to resist him if he calls on them to 
submit to arrest. 


* : * 


Not long ago we poiuted out the enormous 
extent of the trade in Christmas trees and 
the dangers attending 
THE CHRISTMAS the uncontrolled cutting 
TREE PERIL of evergreens during the 
early winter. Recently 
an object lesson was given by those interested 
in forestry to a number of persons engaged in 
a junket through the “Christmas tree dis- 
trict” of Vermont on a special train. Pro- 
fessor William Stuart and Professor L. R. 
Jones, of the Vermont Experiment Station, 
and the Hon. Ernest Hitchcock, of the Ver- 
mont Forestry Commission, pointed out to 
the excursionists, as they passed through the 
region referred to, the damages to young trees 
through the indiscriminate cutting for the 
markets just prior to the December festival 
season. A Boston newspaper man who was 
with the party said: 

“The gospel of more and better forests has 
many things to contend with in Vermont, but 
one of the most destructive is the demand ev- 
ery December for Christmas trees, which 
when cut off remove a forest of the future 
more effectually than the woodman who waits 
till the tree grows up. The New York mar- 
ket is almost entirely supplied from Ver- 
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mont, and the southern part of the state is 
described as being well-nigh denuded of its 
young spruce trees, with the wave of destruc- 
tion advancing northward each year. It is to 
head off this movement that the forestry 
commission is active on the better farming 
train. Arguing mainly that the farmers are 
selling Christmas trees too cheaply, the lec 
tures show that a spruce tree good enough for 
Christmas festivities is worth a quarter to a 
dollar, as it stands in the woods, and that the 
farmers in selling them for five cents apiece 
are figuratively cutting their own throats. 
This danger to the forests was placed on a 
par with the forest fires, which also figured 
in the forestry argument.” 

Every sportsman, angler, canoeist and 
woods lover is vitally interested in this sub- 
ject, and if anything can be done to stay the 
ill-advised work, it should be looked into be- 
fore the tree-cutting season opens. 


* * * 


If the Carters, father and son, who are 

now in jail in Texas, charged with shipping 

game out of the state in de- 

THE TEXAS fiance of the law, are prose- 

QUAIL CASES cuted to the fullest extent, 

they will have to answer to 

14,400 separate charges, since the law in that 

state makes a separate offense for each quail, 

the maximum fine for each bird being two 
hundred dollars. 

The indignation of the sportsmen of Texas 
and other states has been aroused to such a 
pitch that nothing but severe penalties for the 
Carters is expected, although it can scarcely 
be hoped that those at the bottom of this mis- 
erable business will receive the punishment 
they deserve. Commission men of a half- 
dozen different cities are involved, and letters 
found in the possession of the Carters show 
that the demand for live quail ostensibly “for 
scientific purposes,” but in reality for the 
market, was very active indeed. 

The astonishing thing is that any sane per- 
son could have fancied the birds were wanted 
for any other purpose than to supply the 
hotels and restaurants. The demand was 
most active during the early part of last 
winter, a time when it is not customary to 
liberate quail for stocking purposes. Fur- 
thermore, the letters of the commission men 
quoted the price per pound of venison, domes- 
tic meat, eggs and quail per dozen in the same 
sentence, so that no one could mistake their 
purpose. 

The sportsmen of Texas, realizing the dan- 
ger that thereatens the state’s coverts, have 
organized a strong game protective associa- 
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tion, and propose to establish branches in 
every county. We wish it every success. 


* * * 


“Nothing seems to bring home to my friends 

the absence of hardship in living under can- 

vas as does the fact 

TAKE THE that upon two occa- 

CHILDREN ALONG ssions we have spent a 

month in a tent with 

a year-old child, with no need of a doctor and 
with excellent results to the children.” 

Thus writes one of our friends in reference 
to a camping and canoeing trip in the Ca- 
nadian woods, which he correctly terms “a 
vacation which is both the most pleasant and 
least expensive that can be found”—without 
guides; for, as he says in another place, in 
preparing for a trip into a new region, he is 
“concerned about the supply of boughs and 
fuel, the exposure to winds, the insects, and 
the exact location and nature of the portages. 
One who relies upon a guide is chiefly con- 
cerned with the sport and scenery.” 

If more of our readers knew the lifelong 
benefits to their children of these vacation 
trips into the woods, they would never hesi- 
tate a moment, but consider the children first 
and themselves afterward. There are few 
things in this life so downright pathetic as 
the common sight of three, four and five-year- 
old children being wheeled about in little 
go-carts when they should be toddling along 
on the feet Nature intended them to use. And 
yet, even these hot-house youngsters would 
soon be ruddy and healthy if their parents 
should live under canvas during a part of the 
summer and let the little folks paddle about 
in the water, dig in the sand, and spoil thei 
clothes in learning the noble art of mud-pie 
making. 

In planning a vacation this summer, make 
a memorandum something like this: “Take 
the wife and youngsters along or stay at 
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home.” And underscore “Youngsters,” then 
stick to this determination if you have to 
kidnap the children. Tell the wife that she 
can take along one change of good clothes 
for each child—to wear on the train—but 
otherwise bare feet and tanned faces are to 
be the rule. The sun, night air, and so-called 
exposure will hurt no child, provided it is put 
to bed in warm, dry clothes and covering, 
while it is a very simple matter to prevent it 
from being tortured by insects. The rela- 
tively enormous increase in its appetite after 
it has been in the woods a few days is the 
best indication of its health. 

There is an old belief that a child’s second 
summer is its “bad time,” but children that 
pass their second, or even their first, summer 
under canvas are likely to need no calls from 
the medicine man. Simple food, warm but 
loose clothing, and one or two homely, reiuic 
dies in case of ordinary childish disorders, are 
all that are necessary to their perfect health 
and contentment while in the woods. A pile 
of sand, a spade and a tin bucket will give 
any youngster under six years of age all the 
amusement needed, and ‘with a brook or pool 
to paddle in, its happiness is complete. To be 
scolded for spoiling good clothes is entirely 
wrong—in the open. This is the easiest place 
in the world to supply a child’s few wants. 
A bath daily, warm clothes, plenty of plain 
food, and perfect freedom from the restraints 
of city life, will do more for a child in one 
summer than all the doctoring known to sci- 
ence. When we go to the woods for a respite 
from the grind of daily life, we are fond of 
calling it getting closer to Nature, but how 
much easier is it for the children, freed from 
the yoke of conventionalities, to find perfect 
happiness in a pile of sand or a puddle of 
water, even though there be a parent near 
at hand whose eyes see but whose restraint 
is only evident when the play verges on the 
dangerous if deep water be near. 
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THE INVASION OF THE CARP 


Not satisfied with the pollution of the 
fresh water lakes and streams of North Amer- 
ica by the sewage of the cities, the invading 
forces of civilization have forever changed 
their aspect from the crystal clearness that 
made them a joy to the eye to the brown 
mud of the goose pond. In the green marshes, 
where erstwhile schools of perch and pike 
moved in the waters, where the mallard and 
canvasback dwelt and fattened on the rice 
and celery, and the mudhen darted in the 
reeds, the hog of the water now burrows in 
the mud, uprooting the vegetation and leav- 
ing a trail of slime behind. Not content with 
the indigenous stock of fresh water fish, the 
best that nature had planted in any section 
of the globe, the American desire for more 
led to the importation of Cyprinus carpio, 
popularly the German carp. 

There are two reasons why this era, which 
has cast its muddy pall upon the lakes and 
streams, is likely to endure forever. The 
first is that the carp is the most prolific of 
all fishes, the roe of a nine-pounder contain- 
ing 600,000 ova; the second, that it lives to 
a great age, variously estimated at from one 
hundred and fifty to two hundred years. It is 
therefore certain that the carp, like the spar- 
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row, has come to stay and that from now on 
we will have it to reckon with. 

This invader of our waters and bane of the 
game fisherman, with its cleft mouth orna- 
mented with barbels, its weak and toothless 
jaws and fleshy lips, its coating of large thick 
scales, and its gaudy coloring of orange and 
green and white and black, is a veteran fish 
of the Old World. It is probably the longest 
known and is mentioned by Pliny and Aris- 
totle. It had its origin in Asia, spread into 
Southeastern Europe before the Christian era, 
was cultured in Austria, Germany and France 
in the Twelfth century and then spread to 
the entire continent and to England, where 
its introduction is mentioned in the doggerel: 


“Turkeys, carp, hop, pickerel, and beer 
Came into England all in one year.” 


Of course, it was only a matter of time 
when the American desire not to be outdone, 
regardless of consequences, should lead to the 
introduction of this mudfish upon our con- 
tinent. Captain Henry Robinson of Newburgh, 
N. Y., had seen it wallowing in the ponds of 
France and became interested in its culture. 
Here was an opportunity to do something 
for his country, and he brought over six dozen 
of the fish and placed them in ponds on his 
estate. A freshet carried away the dams and 
swept the fish into the Hudson, whereupon 














TYPICAL CARP FISHERMEN’S CAMP ON THE GREAT LAKES 














a wise legislature passed an act imposing a 
heavy penalty for taking any carp from the 
river for a period of five years. That was 
the start. Now legislatures all over the coun- 
try are struggling with bills fixing the 
amount of bounty to be offered for the de- 
struction of carp. 

Then other patriots took up the cause and 
more importations followed. Finally the 
United States Fish Commission decided to 
take a hand and, resolving that among the 
fishes worthy of cultivation the carp was a 
king, it brought over several shipments, es- 
tablished ponds, and gave the statesmen of 
Congress an opportunity to make themselves 
more solid with their rural constituents by 
sending them samples of a fish which they 
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nated by the swinish invader that men are 
wondering what the end will be. 

The carp expresses the sentiment of the 
mortgage or the unpaid tax bill: “I’m here. 
What are you going to do about it?” To the 
man whose highest delight is in the compan- 
ionship of a rod and reel on the bank of a 
stream or in the stern of a boat, as well as 
to the commercial fisherman, that is a mighty 
serious question. 

When the invaders made their presence 
known in Lakes Erie and St. Clair and began 
to multiply at an astounding rate in the 
vicinity of the marshes, men interested in 
the maintenance of the game fish which 
abounded in both lakes at once concluded that 
they would exterminate the native species by 
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A CARP POND IN THE MARSHES, THE WHITE BARS OF THE GATE 
CONFINING THE BULKY CARP, BUT ALLOWING THE YOUNG TO PASS 


INTO OPEN WATER 


could cultivate in any mudhole. Pretty soon 
every other farm had a carp pond. Of course, 
it was not the intention of the commission to 
place the carp in waters already stocked with 
good native species. Of course a fish com- 
mission could not be expected to be so far 
seeing as to anticipate that dams will break 
and that men will tire of maintaining mud- 
holes, and that as an inevitable result the 
contents will find their way into the streams 
and lakes. 

But that was the result and to-day, in 
addition to every small crystal lake being 
converted into a caldron of slime, the rivers 
and the great lakes have been so contami- 





eating their spawn and destroying the young. 
This theory has since been exploded. In the 
fresh, flowing waters of Lake St. Clair it was 
a noticeable fact that with the advent of the 
carp the bass became more plentiful and the 
spring fishing on the west shore surpassed 
all records. The explanation was a simple 
one: The prolific qualities of the carp gave 
the bass an exhaustless food supply. The 
small carp became the prey of all the other 
fish. In spite of this very apparent reversal 
of the accepted theory, the Michigan legisla- 
ture passed an act and the fish and game com- 
mission issued licenses authorizing the seining 
of carp at any time in Lake St. Clair. That 
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was three years ago, and already good bass 
fishing is almost a memory in that region. 
Carp can profitably be seined only in the 
spawning season, which corresponds to that 
of bass, pike, pickerel, rock bass, and perch. 
They then travel in great schools. In a single 
haul two years ago with an eighty-rod seine 
7,200 carp, with an average weight of seven 
pounds, were landed. The biggest haul this 
spring has been 2,600. For miles the waters 
on the shore are dragged and every other fish 
that is caught within the meshes is pulled in 
with the carp and by them or the net is 
squeezed to death. This shore is the favorite 
spawning ground of the small-mouth bass. 
The female’s eggs are squeezed out of her by 
the process, thus destroying both the fish and 
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containing the remnants of thousands of the 
noblest fish that ever flourished in American 
waters. The concealment of the slaughter 
by burial is vital to the carp fishermen, as 
their license is based upon the theory of pro- 
tecting and preserving the thing they slaugh- 
ter. 

The captured carp are first dumped in life- 
boats, which are hauled to the ponds and 
there emptied. These ponds are miles in 
length and are really channels created by 
dredging through the marshes. Here they 
deposit their spawn, which is fertilized by the 
confined males. The offspring, as soon as 
they are big enough, swim in hordes to the 
gates of the ponds and piss through the bars 
into the open waters. In cool, flowing water 




















THE FINISH OF A HAUL IN LAKE ST. CLAIR, WHEN ONLY FIVE 
CARP WERE CAUGHT IN THE SEINE AND THROWN ON THE SAND, 
WHILE OVER 200 BASS, PICKEREL, ETC., REMAINED IN THE NET 
AND WERE HOPELESSLY MUTILATED 


the spawn. If she succeeds in depositing the 
latter between hauls, the next visitation of 
the seine will gather in the male who is 
guarding the nest, which means its destruc- 
tion. 

When the seine is lifted on the shore, the 
men wade into the catch and throw the carp 
on dry land. Then they remove the other 
fish that have been gilled, and raise the seine 
for the release of what can still swim. Next 
they patrol the shore and throw to the land 
he dead or dying bass and pickerel, which are 
gathered in piles and buried in the sand. 
Excavations would expose hundreds of graves 


only a small percentage of the carp’s enor- 
mous deposit of ova is developed. In the 
ponds the development is almost complete. 
It is apparent, therefore, that the State of 
Michigan could not have invented a more 
thorough scheme for the multiplying of carp 
and at the same time the extermination of 
the game fish. It is the worst of all the nu- 
merous frauds perpetrated in the name of 
protection to the native fish. 

Carp seining has become an established in 
dustry, particularly along the marshlands 
of Lakes Erie and St. Clair and the Illinois 
River. The captures are enormous. With 
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the antipathy that exists against the fish, it 
would seem impossible to provide a market, 
yet not enough can be caught to supply the 
demand, which comes chiefly from the foreign- 
born residents of New York City. 

Thither the shipments are made in the fall. 
The carp, packed in ice, frequently reach 
their destination alive, and in large quantities 
are sold at prices ranging from three to seven 
cents per pound. Some of the fisheries are 
smoking the carp and selling the product as 
sturgeon. It is also a common claim that a 
large percentage are colored and canned and 
labeled as salmon. 

The carp is a vegetarian. He gorges him- 
self with the roots of all kinds of water vege- 


tation. The spawn of other fish is rarely 
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dough and get a carp on their line, and pride 
the catch as an achievement of angling! 
Charles P. Salen 
Cleveland, Ohio 


BASS FISHING IN BELGRADE LAKES 


No doubt many of FIELD AND STREAM 
readers get much pleasure from the very in 
teresting acounts of fishing and hunting trips 
published each month, and not a few long to 
experience the sport described, but are tied 
down to business and think they cannot get 
away or cannot afford the cost of the trip 
they have had in mind, perhaps for years. 
To such I will tell my experience. 

Some five or six years ago I read of the 
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REMOVING GAME FISH FROM TIE MESHES 
DESTROY ING 


SLAUGHTER WHICH IS 
GREAT LAKES 


found in his stomach, and he cannot catch a 
live minnow because he is not built that woy. 
He therefore is not a serious menace to the 
native fish of the streams and lakes. He 
destroys the rice and celery, and thus depop- 
ulates the marshes of the noble fowl that 
formerly enlivened them. And as to his uses? 
In this age of invention skilled cookery will 
develop him served, sans the flavor of mud, 
in such a delectable manner as to tickle the 
palate and make him a joy of epicures. They 
have done it with the four-legged hog. They 
will do it with the hog of the waters. And 
possibly some day Americans will even con- 
sider it a delight to bait their hooks with 
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black bass that were caught in the Belgrade 
Lakes in Maine. It made such an impression 
on me that it became the Mecca of my long- 
ings; but every summer something turned up 
to prevent the realization of my dreams. I 
always manage to get away every summer 
for two or three weeks’ fishing and have had 
pretty fair sport, but never had just what 
I considered the “best yet” until last sum- 
mer when my chum (my wife) and I finally 
got started for Belgrade Lakes. It was early 
in August. 

The trip from New York City to Portland 
by steamer is a delightful short sea trip. We 
left New York one morning about 10 o’clock 
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and arrived in Portland the next day about 
noon, three or four hours later than the 
usual time. We rode about Portland for sev- 
eral hours and at 5:15 p. M. took train for 
Belgrade, arriving there about 8 Pp. M. A 
wagon was waiting to carry us and our trunk 
to the lakes, which are six or seven miles 
from the railroad. We had a good team, 
enjoyed the ride and arrived at our journey’s 
end about 9 Pp. M. It was too dark to see 
much that night, but about the first thing to 
attract our eyes was a large sign on the annex 
of the hotel, “Liar’s Paradise.” This we 
found to be the general loafing place of the 
guests, and where we kept our rods, nets, ete. 
It had one large room about thirty feet 
square, with big open fireplace where on cool 
evenings a cheerful log fire added much to 
our comfort, and where genial Charles Austin, 
our host, made it his business to see that all 
the guests would have such a good time and 
feel so much at home that they would want 
to come again, or send some of their friends. 

The first day was spent in looking around 
and resting after our trip. The next morning 
we were on the lake in charge of one of the 
guides. I found that it was against the 
law to keep any bass less than twelve inches 
in length, but we did not strike anything 








THE GUIDE PREPARING LUNCHEON 


tnat day less than that. They ran in weight 
from one-and-a-half to two-and-a-half pounds. 
Although I saw some that would weigh fully 
three pounds, I did not catch any weighing 
over two or two-and-a-half. At noon Fred 


(our guide) got up a meal for us that would’ 


be a revelation to anyone that had never had 
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freshly-caught fish prepared as they were. 
The hotel supplied us with bread, butter, 
coffee, pie, cake and plenty of potatoes, onions 
and fat pork. This was only the first of such 
feeds that we enjoyed during our two weeks’ 
stay. 


One morning Mr. L——( one of the guests) 

















LUNCHEON ON THE LAKE SIORE 


and myself with our guide made for a spot 
where he had caught some good fish the day 
before. We all tried our best to coax the 
bass with nice frogs and shiners, but we 
hardly got enough for our dinner; but every 
fisherman knows you cannot always get the 
bass to bite. We got one of fair size, and 
several we did not measure, and I am afraid 
four of them would not measure a yard. Any- 
way, we gave up trying by 11 o’clock and 
made for shore, where the guide got us up 
a good fish chowder. We lounged around 
under the trees for several hours and then 
tried the other side of the island. About 
three hundred feet from where we lunched 
we stopped and made a cast or two. The fish 
were there all right, and for two hours | 
never. had such fishing. We would each 
bring in one at nearly every cast, and we 
kept the guide busy netting them and rebait- 
ing our hooks. We only kept about six or 
seven that had to be killed; the others we re- 
turned to the water uninjured. When it was 
time to return to the hotel I asked the guide 
how many we had caught and he said sixty. 
I am not sure he was right, but I honestly 
believe we caught nearly that number. These 
were all small-mouth black bass and would 
average a pound-and-a-half each. Would any- 
one ask for better sport than that? Every 
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day we went fishing we had fairly good luck, 
but this was our banner day. 

Now, what man or woman that has read 
this but would like to have the same ex- 
perience? I might say here that there were 
other amusements besides fishing. A short 
distance from the hotel there was bowling, 
and a shooting gallery, and at another place 
a billiard table. There is neither bar nor 
saloon in the village. 

The excursion from New York to Portland 
on the Maine steamer is $10; stateroom 
both ways, $4; from Portland to the lakes 
about $4; good board at the hotel, $8 each, 
two in a room; boats, 50 cents per day; 
guides, $2 or $2.50 per day. 

While this may seem an expensive trip to 
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nets one day in May. One weighed 121-2 
pounds, the other 91-2. Both were dead 
when found, so that they were not returned 
to the water, as required of net fishermen by 
law. Almost every year a few salmon are 
taken in the shad nets in this river, showing 
that these fish return to it in small numbers 
during their spawning season. 


A VISIT TO THE TEMAGAMI REGION 


If thou art worn and hard beset with sorrows, that 
thou would’st forget, if thou would’st read a lesson 
that will keep thy heart from fainting. and thy soul 
from sleep, go to the woods 

Go to the Temagami region. Every life- 
giving, pleasure-giving, soul-uplifting qual- 
ity is to be found there. As yet this partic- 
ular section of the universe, although only 

















A PORTAGE ON THE 
many, I felt fully repaid for the outlay and 
am anxious to try a couple of weeks at the 
Rangeley Lakes or Grand Lake stream. Will 
any of your readers that have been to either 
place tell us “how’s the fishin’.” 
Samuel Dunseith 
Bordentown, N. J. 


SALMON IN THE CONNECTICUT RIVER 


The shad fishermen on the Connecticut 


River took two Atlantic salmon out of their 





MATAWASKA—ALGONQUIN PARK 


thirty hours away from Boston and twenty- 
four from New York and Chicago, is com- 
paratively unexplored, a “great, wide, beau- 
tiful, wonderful world in itself, and, to con- 
tinue the allusion, “with the wonderful water 
around it curled”—everywhere. In myriads 
of shut-in lakes with crystal-clear waters; in 
winding rivers, banked with Canadian green; 
in bubbling creeks, in the babbling brooks of 
the story books; in pure springs and rushing, 
awe-inspiring cataracts. 

Two, years ago the Temagami was practi- 
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cally unknown except to the Indian and the 
occasional hunter of big game; but now that 
a railroad has pierced its way through to 
it, another of the silent places of the earth 
will soon be well known. Once the summer 
boarder penetrates any portion of the land, 
and presto! all is changed. 

But it will be many years before this Tema- 
gami, this “land of deep water,” ceases to 
yield up sylvan retreats and the wild, se- 
cluded haunts that so strenuously appeal to 
the hearts of the weary business man and 
his weary society wife, even though the in- 
evitable summer hotel and fashionable cot- 
tages shall have opened up along its pic- 
turesque shore line. Indeed, even now there 
are signs of such a change. An occasional 
camper who takes boarders, and even, I be- 
lieve, an inn has been constructed on one 
of the islands, Temagami island, to be exact, 
which, although built of pine logs and in 
every way rustic in appearance, nevertheless 
affords the tourist most of the luxuries and 
certainly all of the comforts, which, after 
all, is the pleasantest way of roughing it. 

The Temagami region includes some 1,400,- 
000 acres of forest reserve, of incomparably 
beautiful scenic beauty which is under con- 
trol of the government of Ontario. Lake 
Temagami is the largest of the two chief 
bodies of water, covering an area of over one 
hundred square miles, with a shore line of 
more than three thousand miles, indented 
with great frequency, thus forming an end- 
less number of tiny bays and coves, each 
more delightful than the other. 

Naturally, this region teems with fish and 
game and is the Mecca for all true sports- 
men. 

Along the rough banks of the Wakenika 
lake and river the caribou makes its home, 
and moose and deer are plentiful in the 
vicinity of Lake Nipissing and the French 
River. Lady Evelyn river and lake, and the 
East Branch of the Montreal River abound in 
game birds and fur-bearing animals. Of the 
former the mallard, partridge, shelldrake, 
woodduck, merganser, and many others are in- 
cluded, while the fox, otter, beaver, bear, 
marten, mink and muskrat are to be seen. 
Nowhere in America, perhaps in the world, 
does the fishing equal that found in this re- 
gion, and no eating can excel a Lake Tema- 
gami trout. If, however, one prefers, there 
are plenty of small-mouth black bass, walJ- 
eyed pike, speckled trout and common pike 
that tip the scales at ten pounds, as well as 
many others of the finny persuasion, alto- 
gether making magnificent sport for Walton’s 
followers. 


Another interesting point about a vacation 
visit to this region is the trip itself, so full 
of variety in the way of scenery, so fraught 
with comfort if one wishes it or with crudity 
for those who disdain the luxuries, and, above 
all, so thoroughly, wholesomely novel and in- 
teresting, every inch of it, from the time one 
reaches the first Canadian point till he finds 
himself back again within the borders of his 
own domain, that one feels what is usually 
on a vacation trip termed “a tiresome waste 
of money to get there,” a sum as well-spent 
as the visit itself. Cora A. Moore 

New York City. 


LIVELY SPORT WITH BLACK BASS 


The river hard by my home in the western 
portion of Virginia had been stocked with 
bass and they had become very plentiful. 
The,abundant supply was due to two causes: 
First, to the fact that this species of fish 
multiplies very rapidly; and, second, to the 
fact that at first our people did not know 
how to capture such game fish. Many tried 
them only to lose their time and tackle. At 
length there came from a distance an expert 
bass fisherman, and his success awakened 
great interest in the sport. I had watched 
him, and thought I had the method down fine. 
I decided to go and have a day of sport. So 
intent was I that I wanted it all to myself. 
Willing to spend some money, I provided my- 
self with a good and somewhat expensive 
outfit and set out alone. Well acquainted 
with the river, it was not difficult for me to 
select a suitable place for my sport. 

There was a deep hole of water with an 
overhanging bank on one side and on the 
other a great shelving rock gradually in- 
clining into the water. 

With reel and rod all ready, I adjusted a 
small fly-bait and threw out on the water. 
Just a moment and my hair almost stood on 
end when I saw an enormous bass sally forth 
from the deep water and balance himself for 
a plunge at my bait. My tackle seemed so 
insufficient for such a monster that I drew 
it away and retired to make better prepara- 
tions. I took from my pouch a brand-new 
linen line for which I had paid a good price, 
and as I adjusted it to my reel, chuckled to 
myself at the prospect of drawing out so fine 
a fish, while my whole frame quivered with 
excitement. 

All things ready, I went quietly back and 
threw the tempting bait out upon the water. 
It looked as if the great fish was waiting for 
its meal and I did not have long to wait. The 


“water was clear and I saw it come out from 
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the great rock and dart at my bait. My 
reel buzzed like a circular saw and then | 
checked it. The great fish was caught and I 
began to wind my reel. “Ah!” said I to 
myself, “I will capture you, old fellow.” 
Keeping my line taut, I played around to the 
great rock to give myself the advantage of 
the gradual incline. Planting myself well 
on the rock, I drew the fish up its shelving 
side, confident of victory, and having the ut- 
most confidence in my tackle. The monster 
came without any very great resistance until 
I drew its head above the surface of the water. 
What took place then it is hard to describe, 
but it seemed that for the first time the fish 
realized that this was no joke. Like some 
high-bred colt for the first time bridled, ner- 
vous and resistful, it began to shake its head 
from side to side and to make the water fly. 
In an instant I was standing with a disman- 
tled fishing rod in my hand and a ripple was 
playing over the water. The monster was 
gone. 

But there was other tackle in my pouch, 
an extra strong line which 1 thought would 
hold any fish in the river, and a beautiful 
silk minnow. I rigged up my rod again and, 
creeping quietly back to the water, threw out 
the tempting bait, drawing it along the sur- 
face. In an incredibly short time there was 
a splash on the water, a buzzing of my reel, 
and I was in for another trial with the fish. 
Trying to profit by my past defeat, I sought to 
be more careful this time. I gave line until 
I thought he was securely hooked on and then 
checked. I played it this time a little longer, 
in the rreantime moving over on the great 
rock. I said to myself, “1 wil! surely land 
you. You shall not break away this time.” 
Firmly gripping my rod with one hand, I 
wound the reel with the other, and the bass 
came along as if it intended to yield. 

With some fear and trembling, and yet 
with confidence inspired by the superior qual- 
ity of my tackle, I drew the monster up. It 
was my plan this time to make a mighty rush 
as soon as it came to the surface and clamber 
up that shelving rock before the fish could 
free itself. But a bass knows when it is 
time to be quick—at least that one did—and 
no sooner had it appeared at the surface than 
it began tossing about. There was a splutter, 
splash, crash, and all was over again. There 
I stood with reel and rod in hand, but where 
was my costly silk line and silk minnow? 
The starch was taken out of me. I was glad 
I was alone, that there was no witness to my 
discomfiture. More than five dollars’ worth 
of tackle gone, my skill baffled and no fish 
fry this time. 
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Some months afterward a man captured a 
bass at a point below where I was fishing, 
which he estimated at six pounds, and found 
as a part of its internal equipment a fine 
silk minnow—not yet digested. 

Suffice it to say that since that time I have 
learned about bass fishing and have landed a 
few very fine ones. L. R. Thornhill 
Manchester, Va. 


THE COPAKE NOT FISHED OUT 


Many times while rereading my back num- 
bers of FIELD AND S?tREAM have | paused 
and thought over Mr. Cameron’s article, “A 
Personally Conducted Trouting Trip,” pub- 
lished in the March number this year. My 
present object is to deny the fact that the 
Copake stream is “fished out,” as hinted at 
in the beginning of the article. 

Of course, that part of the stream between 
Bashbish Falls and the railroad bridge is 
practically private; but let my worthy friend 
take his rod, flies and his knowledge of trout 
and their ways and with usual care he will 
get enough to fill his heart with joy and 
creel with fish; bearing in mind, of course, 
that he has not frogotten what his able in- 
structor Dave has taught him. 

This is my favorite spot for many miles, 
and my favorite trout stream, for its fish are 
gamy, the scenery beautiful, and Columbia 
county air in that section cannot be beat. 

This autumn when the leaves are com- 
mencing to fall and that Berkshire sharpness 
gets into the air, I will lay the rod up and 
call Jack, and, gun in hand, will go up 
through Breezy Hollow to the birds on the 
ridges. Let me say, too, that no lover of the 
woods ever received so warm a welcome upon 
his return from a day’s sport as I have from 
“mine host in the gap.” 

Keep the trolleys out of that section and 
I’ll pay no fare further than Copake Iron 
Works. 8. Stetson 


GRAYLING PROPAGATION 


I am enclosing a letter in relation to the 
grayling. This fish never would stand con- 
finement or where its natural conditions for 
existence were changed. They could be prop- 
agated the same as trout and some other 
fishes, but in every instance the spawn had 
to be stripped from wild fish. No method 
of releasing the spawn from the black bass 
has ever been discovered, and right here I 
will point out something concerning the black 
bass of which Dr. Henshall and other eminent 
authorities as well as fish culturists are cog- 
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nizant or ever have been: In the separation 
of and development of the species as_per- 
formed through and by vast ages of time, 
habits, structural development and_ every- 
thing designating any particular species have 
become fixed. The ova of frogs and turtles 
and some other amphibious creatures is im- 
pregnated by the male while it is still re- 
tained in the female. It is so with the black 
bass. The female cannot deposit her ova 
until it is made possible for her to do so by 
the male. As to whether the male fertilizes 
the ova while yet in the female is a question, 
but anyway the female cannot deposit it until 
the male makes it possible for her to do so. 

The letter I have referred to is from Super- 
intendent Seymour Bower, of the Michigan 
Fish Commission, Detroit. I quote: 

“The artificial propagation of Michigan 
grayling has never been carried on in this 
state on what might be called a successful 
basis. A number of experiments have been 
made both by the state commission at Paris 
and the United States Commission at North- 
ville, but it was found grayling will not breed 
or spawn when confined in artificial ponds. 

“In 1877 a limited number of adult gray- 
ling were transferred from northern grayling 
streams to streams in the southern part of 
the state, probably not to exceed five hun- 
dred fish all told, but no permanent results 
followed. In 1883 the United States Fish 
Commission hatched about 50,000 grayling 
from eggs taken from wild fish caught from 
the Au Sable and Manistee rivers. It was 
found that the eggs could be hatched easily 
and successfully when taken from wild fish 
during the spawning season, but it was not 
practical to secure the fish in any considera- 
ble numbers at that time of the year, the 
streams being literally filled with logs. Since 
logging operations have become practically 
a thing of the past the grayling are practi- 
cally all gone, so that it is not possible to con- 
tinue their propagation from wild fish on a 
paying basis. 

“For the past three or four seasons we 
have received each year a small lot of eggs 
of Montana grayling, which have been 
hatched and the young fish placed in the Man- 
istee River and other former grayling streams. 
These eggs are taken from wild fish in some 
of the streams of Montana, and the fish are 
practically identical with the native Michi- 
gan grayling.” Ben O. Bush 

Kalamazoo, Mich. 


A NEW FISHING REGION OPENED 


In the May Fietp AND SrreAM I note a 
story about “A South Missouri Bass Stream.” 


The best story about Missouri fishing streams 
has never been told. I refer to the White 
River country of Taney county, Southwest- 
ern Missouri, which has just been made ac- 
cessible by the completion of a branch rail- 
way. Previously there has never been a 
railway nearer than fifty miles to this coun- 
try. Being in the heart of the Ozark moun- 
tains, no finer fishing country can be found 
anywhere, as anglers who have visited this 
region know. 

There is one trip on this stream that is 
almost without an equal. It begins at Bran- 
son, where the angler may put his boat in 
and float down stream 240 miles through a 
most picturesque country, returning to the 
starting point in three hours by train. The 
trip occupies ten days. The country is new 
and is attracting widespread attention among 
St. Louis and Kansas City anglers. 

C. W. Fletcher 

Kansas City 


A GENERAL INVITATION 


One never opens the pages of FIELD AND 
STREAM without feeling a tinge of warm 
blood course through his veins as he peruses 
the experiences of his brother sportsmen with 
rod and reel; for verily, are we of the craft 
not all brothers? And once you have entered 
its lodge you never again pass through its 
portals. 

When I read the February number I did 
not think seriously of any of its articles, 
but accidentally picking it up again to-day, 
read with renewed interest the article of Wal- 
ter V. Woehlke concerning the Martin Lake 
Rod and Gun Club. 

It leads one to think of the trips down 
through Maine and back through the lakes of 
Northern New York State, thence west to the 
famous fishing grounds of Wyoming and 
Idaho, as is so often done when “acres of 
diamonds,” as it were, are waiting to be de- 
veloped under one’s own feet. 

A few years ago a man afflicted with the 
angling disease dropped in among us, and in 
a short time the contagion had spread so 
rapidly that nearly every man, woman and 
child became infected, and every physician 
who comes here to stamp out the disease be- 
comes a victim to the enjoyable condition of 
things, and, if his fortune is sufficient to 
keep him without any practice, remains 
among us because where conditions exist as 
they do here, we have but little need of a 
doctor. 

We are located on, or one mile off, the 
shores of the beautiful Baw Beese Lake, or 
chain of lakes, which are the most pictur- 
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esque, all in all, I have ever seen. Situated 
on the very hilltop, without inlet, but with 
ceaseless outflow, sustained by invisible re- 
source, God only knows where from, its wa- 
ters reach all the Great Lakes. To the east 
flows the historic Raisin, winding its way 
through innumerable inland lakes to Lake 
Erie. To the northwest, the noble Grand 
takes its course, finally entering Lake Mich- 
igan at Grand Haven; and let me say right 
here that down its course is one of the finest 
sanoe and fishing trips between the sixty- 
seventh and one hundred and twenty-fifth de- 
grees of longitude. Last, but not least, to 
the southwest the beautiful St. Jo takes its 
way through Southern Michigan, thence 
through Northern Indiana, and back into 
Michigan, finally fulfilling its mission by 
furnishing pure drinking water to the famous 
summer resorts of Benton Harbor and St. 
Joseph before entering the Great Lakes. 

Starting from the boathouse at the south 
end of Baw Beese Lake, one takes a swift 
row north for about three-quarters of a mile 
to Giers Cove, where it is no uncommon event 
to pick up two or three bass, weighing from 
one and a half to two and three pounds. 
Thence one’s course is across by Blind Island, 
trolling as you go, and often picking up a 
pickerel or two weighing anywhere from three 
to eight pounds. From there you row down to 
Sellers Cove, where again you find the black 
bass basking among the lilypads, and if for- 
tunate enough to land one or two, you then 
wend your way up into and around Second 
Lake, where you are again among the bass, 
and having whipped this lake you go east into 
Third Lake, whose waters are not so deep 
and are filled with perch and blue gills. From 
there go north through a narrow water 
course through dense woods into Fourth 
Lake, whose waters are much deeper than 
the others and whose shores are partially 
surrounded by a dense forest. There it is not 
uncommon to land four and five-pound bass, 
with an occasional six-pounder to the angler’s 
credit. Leaving here, one enters a narrow, 
shallow water course, going due north, when 
suddenly it turns west and widens out and 
its waters become of that deep blue tint which 
signifies great depth and one finds himself 
in Fifth or Boot Lake, where abound nice 
speckled bass, black bass, blue gills, perch and 
pickerel. 

Two years ago our famous guide, Bud Sel- 
lers, took a twenty-six-pound pickerel out 
of these waters and the same spring an- 
other of our local followers of Izaak Wal- 
ton, Ben Forbes, landed a seventeen-pounder. 
In this lake we have planted over 200,000 
pike, and around the waters of these lakes 
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we place the strictest vigilance against ille- 

gal fishing, yet we cordially welcome every 

true lover of the rod and reel to its abundant 

waters. M. F. Turrell 
Hillsdale, Mich. 


GOOD WORDS FROM MICHIGAN 


Although the general laws of the State of 
Michigan place the open season for the 
catching of black bass at May 20, this 
county (Branch) has, by a special act of 
the legislature, made the opening day May 
11, nine days earlier than in any other por- 
tion of Michigan. The opening day saw 
nearly every devotee of the casting rod busily 
at work at his favorite sport, and considering 
the fact that the weather has been very un- 
favorable for early fishing, excellent results 
rewarded the efforts of the casters. Catches 
of a dozen to twenty nice fish are reported, 
nearly all running into good weight, and 
several have been taken which weighed from 
four to six pounds. It would appear that 
the stricter enforcement of the fishing laws 
during the past two years in Branch county 
is already bearing fruit, and the people are 
being educated in the use of legitimate 
tackle. H. F. Bailey 

Coldwater, Mich. 


ANGLING NOTES 


Bamboo and Solid Wood Rods 

In the selection of a fishing rod, three essen- 
tial points naturally come to the angler’s 
mind: First, weight; second, the material; 
third, the price one can afford to pay. 

The first item can be readily checked off 
by the size and variety of fish one expects 
to catch, or if one has no angling knowledge 
upon which to form an opinion, the dealer 
can usually fit the purchaser out. The sec- 
ond point is a hard nut to crack, and in the 
very wide opinions frequently expressed by 
fishermen as to the best “timber” for a rod, 
there is much confusion. It seems to be a 
general opinion that the best rods are very 
expensive, and while the highest quality of 
material and workmanship must of neces- 
sity command a much higher figure than a 
less carefully constructed rod can be sold for, 
the retail price of a high-grade rod is not 
necessarily fifty, forty, or even twenty-five 
dollars, as many seem to believe; in fact, the 
very high prices are confined exclusively to 
the split cane or bamboo rod, while a first- 
class solid wood rod can always be bought at 
a reasonable figure. 

This brings us to the. much-talked-over ar- 
gument, the bamboo vs. the solid wood rod. 
The greatest advantage the hand split 
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bamboo rod has over the solid wood rod is in 
its greater lightness, although much has also 
been said about its greater durability. The 
weight of a rod is largely governed by the 
opinions and preferences of the fisherman 
who uses it, and as individual ideas vary 
greatly, our rodmakers are to-day building 
both split cane and solid wood rods in almost 
all desirable lengths and weights. The fisher- 
man who angles for the love of angling as 
well as for the catching of fish, generally se- 
lects as light a rod as can be safely chosen for 
the variety of fish he angles for, and no one 
will dispute this sportsmanlike spirit. But 
the question of long service is also of much 
importance, and the angler with a lean pock- 
etbook picks out a rod sufficiently heavy to 
stand a knock or two. The three-ounce split 
bamboo is a pretty, nicely-balanced rod for 
brook fishing, but for most of us it is too ex- 
pensive a plaything and the chances for break- 
ing a part of the forty-dollar outfit are too 
great for comfort. Then we often want to 
use a light fly-rod for other small fishing, 
and so select a five-and-a-half or six-ounce 
fly rod, that it may cover our angling re- 
quirements as far as it is possible for one rod 
to do. 

For all around excellence the solid wood 
rod is undoubtedly superior to the split cane, 
and while the greatest merit of the bamboo— 
its greater flexibility—cannot be incorporated 
into a solid wood rod, the greater durability 
of the latter cannot be ignored. A well-built 
split bamboo has a steel-like recovery or 
snap that is peculiar to this material alone, 
and in no other form of rodmaking can we 
secure the same amount of spring. In the 
solid wood rods, bethabara is perhaps the 
best material for flexibility, but as this wood 
is quite brittle, it is not as serviceable as 
greenheart and lancewood. Greenheart makes 
a splendid rod, has a goodly amount of snap, 
and has a knack for staying in condition un- 
approached by any other wood I am acquaint- 
ed with. Lancewood is cheaper, and although 
more often used upon this account, it is de- 
cidedly inferior to greenheart for rodmaking. 
Owing to its greater softness, lancewood is 
less springy than greenheart, and unless 
double guides are used, much fishing throws 
the rod out of true. This is of course more 
apparent in heavy sea-fishing, and unless 
both sides of the tip are used, the strain of 
angling will “set” the rod considerably. 

Compared with a first-quality split bamboo 
a high-grade greenheart rod shows a less 
amount of “spring,” but then, it is hardly 
fair to compare a rod costing thirty-five dol- 
lars and upward to a greenheart selling for 
fifteen to twenty dollars. 


“ 


Where the expense is not an important item 
in selecting rods of several useful calibres, a 
split cane may be preferred, but where three 
or four rods are required at a moderate price, 
the solid greenheart is the best. In the cheap 
rods, costing five dollars or less, a lancewood 
will give more satisfaction than the poor, 
trashy, machine-made bamboo reds, for while 
an honest hand-made cane is regarded as a 
reliable rod, a machine-made rod manufac- 
tured to resemble a genuine split cane may be 
regarded as the worst, and so carefully 
avoided. It is pretty safe to remark that not 
one rod in five hundred offered for sale as a 
split bamboo is worthy of the name, and few 
rods selling for less than twenty-five dollars 
are more than carefully finished machine-split 
bamboos. There are some, I know, but they 
do not number among the hundreds, and one 
is much safer in choosing a cheap solid rod 


* than a machine-made makeshift that is sure 


to become loose in the glue, shaky at the fer- 
rules and generally wrecked throughout. 

The selection of a bamboo is not a small 
matter, and that the “bamboo believer” may 
recognize some of the earmarks of a genuine 
article, a few points may not be found want- 
ing. 

The stock or cane from which a hand-made 
bamboo is made is split with a knife from 
the cane, and as the back and front of the 
bamboo contain knots, only the sides of the 
cane are used. After the sections or strips of 
cane are straightened, they are planed down 
to the correct shape from the inside, thus 
cutting out the soft, punky part of the wood, 
but leaving the hard, wiry enamel uninjured. 
A machine-made cane is not hand-split with 
a knife, but the strips are made by sawing the 
cane with a  fine-tooth saw, which cuts 
the wood at a bevel all ready for gluing to- 
gether. All the cane is used, knots and all, 
and that a proper size and taper may be given 
to the rod, it is planed true on the outside, 
which cuts away the fibrous enamel, leaving 
only the soft, spongy inside of the cane. 

If a Caleutta bamboo cane (whole cane or 
pole) is examined, you will notice that the 
grain of the cane does not run straight, but 
that it curves somewhat at the knots and 
leaf-shields. In a machine-made rod, the 
saw cuts the cane in a straight line, and by 
sawing across the knots and _ leaf-shields, 
weakens the rod to an undesirable degree. 
In brief, all of the best part (the enamel and 
strength of grain) of the bamboo is thrown 
out in a machine-made rod, while only the 
poor, spongy inside is cut away in the making 
of a hand-split bamboo rod. The male bam- 
boo (so-called by rodsters) cane is a strong, 
springy wood, while the female cane is a soft, 
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punky wood of a poor grade. The darkest rod 
(unstained) should be chosen, which will 
probably weigh more than other rods of the 
same class. The dark color of the enamel is 
good evidence that the fibers of the bamboo 
have not been cut away, while the heavier 
weight and lesser distance between leaf- 
shields point out the strong male cane. 
Closely examine every joint and seam in a 
good light, and see that each strip is tightly 
fitted to the other the whole length of the 
rod. No glue or opening should show. Care- 
fully look and see if the fibers show against 
the seam. If the fibers or grain turn out 
against the seam (do not run straight with 
the strip), it is most certainly a machine- 
split rod, the most unreliable of all unreliable 
rods. 


Jointing Rods—Lures 


It is often amusing to see the great diffi- 
culty some fishermen have in putting their 
rods together, and while the humor of it 
makes us smile in our sleeve, or some other 
inconspicuous place, we apparently fail to 
see the peculiar awkward manner for accom- 
plishing an easy task. Perhaps you may 
have seen a fellow rodster trying to reeve a 
line through the guides of a three-joint rod 
while sitting on the seat of a very unstable 
and cranky punt. Watch him as he goes 
through the motions, and note how he 
stretches to its utmost that long arm of his 
as he endeavors to put the line through the 
tip guides, keep his balance and the reel from 
tumbling into the water, all at the same 
moment. Truly there is a right and a wrong 
way to do so simple a thing as jointing a rod, 
and a “knack,” be it ever so simple, should 
always be kept in commission. 

The butt joint of the rod should be con- 
veniently taken in the right hand (or the re- 
verse if left-handed), and the reel is then 
adjusted so that when casting the handle will 
be on the left hand, and the reel on the under 
side of the rod, so that when playing a fish 
the rod is turned with the reel on top of the 
rod and the handle at the right-hand side. 
Next reeve the line through the butt guides, 
drawing twice as much line from the reel as 
the length of the rod. Take up the second 
rod joint, reeve the line through the guides, 
then take the tip, and after “threading” the 
line and pulling the end where it can be 
conveniently reached, put the second joint 
and the tip, which are now jointed together, 
in the butt. Such an easy matter, done before 
I can tell you how, yet it is never necessary to 
stretch your length all over the boat, knock 
a fellow’s hat off, or soak your well-oiled 
reel in water. 
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The knack of casting is almost as simple. 
When the line is down stream and at full 
tension, a slight snap of the tip is given to 
the rod by raising the butt a couple of 
inches, and giving a quick turn of the wrist 
at the same moment from left to right, and 
as quickly lifting the tip of the rod that it 
may be behind the right shoulder. When the 
rod is at the shoulder a second’s pause is 
made, which allows the line to swing back- 
ward, when it is again brought forward, mak- 
ing the forward cast. 

The month of June is generally regarded 
the best month for black bass fishing with the 
fly, and a satisfactory selection will in- 
clude: Rube Wood, Henshall, Lord Baltimore, 
Polka, Oriole, Grizzly King, Montreal, Mag- 
pie, Parmachenee Belle, Ferguson, Seth 
Green, Chubb and Coachman. For bait- 
casting, crayfish, minnow and worms are 
effective. In hooking minnows, pass the hook 
in at the mouth and through the gill, and im- 
bed the barb in the back just above the tail. 
Minnows should be kept moving in a natural 
manner by slightly turning the wrist. As 
the bass usually seizes the bait crosswise or 
by the tail, upon the first twitch of the line, 
strike. This is much the best way for baiting 
a minnow, as the hook has two chances for 
securing a hold. White grubs should be 
hooked in the mouth, and then on to the tail. 
Crayfish are hooked by passing the point in 
the mouth, and through the tail. This makes 
a natural curve. Frogs should be hooked 
through the lips and then through the skin 
where the legs join the back. Bees, as well 
as grasshoppers, are hooked across the body 
behind the wings, and thus baited they strug- 
gle in a very natural manner in the water. 
Position of the Reel 

I note that N. F. Crugar has taken excep- 
tion to my remark in regard to the very much 
practiced method of using the reel under- 
neath the rod when casting. In my notes— 
April Fretp AND SrreaAM—I was speaking 
directly about heavy sea-fishing, and as the 
remarks upon ferrules and button butts were 
in reference to this class of sport, I very nat- 
urally concluded that the reader would infer 
that the “position of the reel upon the rod” 
was also written from the sea-angler’s point 
of view. My neglect to mention this fact has 
evidently led many to believe the “position of 
the reel,” as therein advised, was advocated 
for bass and minnow casting, when as a mat- 
ter of fact I had no intention of writing upon 
this phase of angling. In sea-fishing there is 
seldom, if ever, occasion to make a long cast, 
and as the length is regulated by the amount 
of slack line reeled from the spool and held 
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in the left hand, no attention is given to the 
reel while casting. It should be evident to all 
that the “reel under the rod” cannot be used 
for long-distance casting, as it would be im- 
possible to thumb or regulate the feed of line, 
and so prevent back-lashing. A twenty-five or 
thirty-ounce sea rod with its 400 or 500-yard 
reel, could hardly be selected as a long-dis- 
tance instrument, and this fitness of things I 
thought would be understood when writing 
the article in question. 
Charles S. Taylor 
Deep River, Conn. 
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of splitting hairs. German silver mount- 
ings, on being dulled through staining that 
is inevitable after constant wetting and the 
chemical action of waters found in various 
streams, do not glisten to an important de- 
gree, and the highest polish that can be put 
on varnish loses its glint through usage, 
hence the fault, if fault it be, is more imag- 
inary than real. 

Again, our streams are not as clear, gener- 
ally speaking, as the chalk streams in Eng- 
land, where dry-fly casting is successfully 
practiced, and it would be hard to convince 




















DR. FOSTER’S EYED FLY BOX 


STAINED AND PAINTED RODS 

Among English anglers there is an element 
that believes the polished surface of a metal- 
fitted and varnished rod serves to frighten 
fish, and therefore some of the best rods are 
painted dull gray or green and the fittings 
stained until there is no glitter—or beauty— 
in the rod, while gunmetal or oxidized 
reels take the place of the nickeled or Ger- 
man silver article. 

While it is possible that the glittering of 
rod trimmings may frighten the more timid 
game fish in very clear streams, we believe 
our anglers as a rule consider this a matter 


the owner of a beautiful split bamboo rod 
that the advantage of dulling its surface 
might be sufficient to justify him in ruining 
the handsome weapon. 


A HANDY EYED FLY BOX 

The accompanying sketch and specifications 
of a fly box may interest anglers who use eyed 
flies. The box is superior in many respects to 
the expensive English fly boxes now on the 
market. It is a Lucky Strike tobacco box, 
ten-cent size. These boxes are not soldered, 
and the hinge is iron wire. 

In preparing my box I first burned off all 
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the paint by holding over a bunsen burner, 
then rubbed it with sandpaper until it was 
smooth. I then soldered in the end pieces 
for support of tray, cut out tray and glued 
on cork strips. These strips should be of the 
best quality of cork. The tabs on end of tray 
are bits of tin soldered on to permit lifting out 
tray. I then gave the inside of box and tray 
three coats of light blue enamel (putting on a 
light coat of white lead, which I used first 
to make the enamel hold). The outside of 
the box I painted maroon and varnished. 
The box is 4 1-2 inches long, 2 11-16 inches 
wide, and 5-8 inch thick. The reference let- 
ters a and b indicate the tin strips soldered 
across ends as supports for the tray, and are 
5-16 inch high. The tin tray c rests on them, 
and the tin tabs d are soldered on tray for 
the purpose of lifting it out. They are 5-16 
inch high and 1-2 inch wide. The cork strips 
e, glued on the tray, are 3-16 inch high and 
5-16 inch wide. The tray will hold three dozen 


THE TUNA CLUB’S FIRST BASS 

I have received word from the West that 
the first black sea bass of the Santa Cata- 
lina Island Tuna Club’s 1906 tournament 
was caught at the island on Thursday morn 
ing, May 3, by William Allen, with Jack But- 
ler as boatman. The fish was an average 
specimen, weighing 260 pounds. 

A tuna was brought to gaff prior to the 
opening date, but was excluded from the 
competition, and the prize for the first tuna 
was still open at the time my information 
was received. Since then, however, I have 
been informed that the first tuna was caught 
at Avalon and that the season is now on in 
earnest, and bids fair to be a good one, as 
flying fish are abundant. The prize tuna was 
caught May 11 by Peter Reyes, with George 
Herbert as boatman. The angler was guilty 
of gross infanticide, as the fish weighed but 
eighteen pounds—relatively a fingerling in 
this tremendous family, but good for a hand- 
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eyed flies nicely, while the space below tray 
will hold 90 to 100 flies, sizes 6, 8 and 10. 
I carry in my box 128 flies. 

I have carried this box three years, and it 
so far has fulfilled all requirements for a re- 
ceptacle for eyed flies. I try to keep one of 
each pattern of fly on the cork strips, with the 
duplicates and the patterns which are only 
occasionally used, down in the “cellar,” where 
they ell lie loose and are allowed to mat to- 
gether. This matting together does not in any 
way damage the flies. I have some which 
have been “down cellar” several years, and 
appear as good as when put there. The sketch 
does not show the exact size of the box, but 
the dimensions I have given in figures are 
correct. The cost of the box is practically 
nothing, and it will go in a vest pocket, hold 
a gross of flies, and is rust and moth-proof. 

Frederic Foster 

Fond du Lac, Wis. 


some silver-mounted rod notwithstanding. 
F. L. Harding 
Philadelphia . 
THE CONTAMINATION OF NEW YORK WATERS 
A great mass of evidence has been brought 
to bear on the question of the pollution of 
the waters of the Hudson River, New York 
Bay, Staten Island Sound, and the Kills, 
since the failure of the shad fishing this 
season. As we have stated elsewhere, what 
is said of the commercial fisheries in these 
waters applies equally to the salt water game 
fishes, and the source of the whole trouble has 
been traced to the oil trust’s refineries near 
Bayonne, N. J. Reputable commission men 
say they cannot dispose of fish taken in these 
waters, as their customers refuse them on the 
ground that they taste of kerosene, and while 
most of the fish have been driven away by 
the pollution of the waters, those that are 
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caught are so tainted as to be unfit to eat. 
If the appearance of the water is any indi- 
cation of its condition, it must be very bad, 
for at flood tide it is covered with grease, oil 
and acid, with here and there great patches 
reflecting all the colors of the rainbow on its 
filthy surface. How any decent fish can exist 
in it is a mystery. 

A few years ago buck shad sold in the New 
York markets at 25 cents each, and roe shad 
at 35, sometimes less. This year $1.25 was 
the average price. The waters surrounding 
Staten Island were once a favorite resort for 
the salt water anglers, but so polluted are 
they that it is likely they will be given up 
for good if the conditions do not improve. 
Along both shores of the Hudson as far as the 
Spuyten Duyvil ship canal, where game fish 
have been taken in the past, eels alone are 
taken by the rod-and-line anglers, with a few 
small frost fish in season. Fort Washington 
Point, the rocks off Inwood, Spuyten Duyvil, 
and Riverdale, once good for striped bass and 
other fish—and where it is frequently reiter- 
ated shad have been taken with the fly and 
striped bass with the trolling spoon—there is 
little to attract anglers. Croton Point is to- 
day the nearest water to the city where game 
fish can be found in any numbers, and it is 
more than twenty miles distant from the old 
resorts and difficult to reach by one-day 
anglers. 

We could give a quantity of evidence on 
this subject, but the above will suffice, for 
no doubt exists in the minds of those inter- 
ested as to the source of the evil, for anyone 
with eyes can see the contaminated waters 
of New York harbor and its contributory 
waters. 


THE FISHING AT LAKE KEZAR 


Upper Kezar Pond, fifteen miles from 
Fryeburg, in Maine, has attracted the atten- 
tion of a good many anglers this season. Here- 
tofore it has been but little known as a fish- 
ing resort, but as it contains landlocked 
salmon, bass, and pickerel of goodly size, and 
a number of the early anglers have made good 
catches, it promises to attract the attention 
of those anglers who do not fancy fishing in 
front of a summer hotel. Lake Kezar is about 
eight miles long, situated in the hill country, 
and reached by stage from Fryeburg, on the 
railway. A letter written by a well-known 
angler while at Lake Kezar recently has been 
sent us, and is given for what it is worth 
here: 

“The fishing here is the best on record. 
Every party is taking lots of salmon, which 
run very large. Commissioners Carleton and 
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Ring have just left here with several large 
fish. Commissioner Ring broke the lake rec- 
ord as well as his own, with three salmon of 
eight pounds each in four and one-half hours’ 
fishing. Last year’s record of 13 pounds was 
broken Wednesday by Mr. Gammon, of Hav- 
erhill, Mass., with a salmon of 13 1-4 pounds. 
Mr. Ellison of the same party took three sal- 
mon in one day’s fishing, weighing respec- 
tively 5 pounds, 61-4 pounds, and 101-4 
pounds. Mrs. Arthur D. Veasey of the same 
party took a 6 1-2-pound salmon before break- 
fast Wednesday. The above party is in 
charge of Seth P. Bassett, of Haverhill, 
Mass., who returns here next week with an- 
other party. Every party this season has 
made good, and the fishing here holds good 
through June. 

. Arrangements are already being made to 
further stock this pond, and every indication 
points to its being one of the great fishing 
lakes of the state. 

“Later, S. P. Bassett returned to Haverhill. 
He reported the fishing as remarkable. Be- 
sides salmon, large quantities of big three 
and four-pound bass have already been caught 
there, and also a large number of pickerel. 
There are no trout in the pond. Mr. Bassett 
said that how he happened to discover the 
place was because he was born in the vicinity 
of the lake and has, therefore, always known 
of its great beauties and wonderful fishing. 
He reports the roads from Fryeburg to the 
pond as very good, and made quick time over 
them this morning on his way to take the 
train here.” 

AMATEUVB RODMAKING 

As everything on this subject seems to be 
read with deep interest by the FIELD AND 
SrrREAM family, the following remarks by 
Hildyard Rogers in the London Fishing Ga- 
zette may assist those who are struggling 
with refractory strips of split bamboo. Mr. 
Taylor gives some good advice, in another col- 
umn, on the selection of split bamboo rods, 
and we would add that the amateur workman 
who takes up this branch of rodmaking should 
use common sense in large quantities, and 
forget the seemingly common belief that the 
secret of the success of certain split rods lies 
in so-called secret processes. There was a 
time when the angler swallowed large doses 
of this sort of stuff, but the amateur work 
man of to-day has learned for himself through 
experience that if first-class material is care- 
fully worked up and finished, it will give 
good satisfaction, provided the fundamental 
principles are observed. It is not to be ex- 
pected that an amateur, however skilled, can 
make a rod that will compare with one made 
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by a professional rodmaker, but, after dili- 
gent effort, practice, and the elimination of 
errors, he should succeed in satisfying his 
own ideas of what a rod for his peculiar 
needs should be; and as he will not keep ac- 
count of the time taken in the work, it stands 
to reason that the finished rod should be ser- 
viceable; that he knows what is in it, how it 
is made, and he may be pardoned for the 
pride he takes in this product of his own 
skill and patience. The communication re- 
ferred to, in reply to a query, follows: 

“T have made several split cane rods which 
are perfectly satisfactory, though, of course, 
not so highly finished as professional work. 

“T use the Tonquin or common or garden 
cane, about three-fourths to one inch thick. 
It is much straighter and stronger than bam- 
boo, and has fewer knots. I cut a V-shaped 
groove about one-eighth of an inch deep in 
the bench, with sides about 60 degrees angle, 
for planing the strips in, and I turn the outer 
skin side inward in gluing up, so that the 
strongest wood is in the center of the rod, 
making the joints the same thickness until 
glued, and planing to shape when made. I 
use a small American metal plane. I use 
common glue. I found on taking an old rod 
to pieces that this was what the wonderful 
‘cement’ which the tackle makers use consists 
of. But the glue must be good, thin, free from 
lumps, and put on with a brush quickly, and 
the pieces put together while the glue is hot. 
To do this I cut a cardboard disk a few inches 
in diameter with six holes, through which I 
stick the separate pieces, and glue about a 
foot at a time, binding with twine as I go on, 
and allow twenty-four hours for glue to set. 
The straightness of the joint does not matter 
while doing it, as it is easily straightened be- 
fore the glue sets. I find round joints as good 
as hexagonal or octagonal, and simple spiral 
whipping as good as and far less trouble than 
the interrupted plan. 

“T am writing this in answer to a stranger 
who is probably a better workman than my- 
self, and trust he will not smile at my very 
amateurish description.” 


THE KALAMAZOO TOURNAMENT 


Concerning the international fly- and bait- 
casting tournament to be held in Kalamazoo, 
Mich., August 3 and 4 next, Ben O. Bush of 
that city writes us that the Kalamazoo Fly- 
and Bait-casting Club has abundant assur- 
ance that it will be a big affair, and that a 
number of expert women casters will take an 
active part, among the number at least ten 
from the women’s branch of the Kalamazoo 
club. The club is very anxious that other 
women go to Kalamazoo and take part in the 


tournament, and to this end will hang up a 
number of attractive and valuable trophies 
for the fair contestants to strive to win. 
Bait-casting is particularly adapted to the 
weaker sex, since it requires precision and 
accuracy rather than strength and endurance, 
and the lady members of the Kalamazoo club 
are taking the deepest interest in their prac- 
tice and assure visiting ladies a cordial wel- 
come. 


PRIZES FOR RECORD FISH 


The Anglers’ Association of Onondaga 
County, New York State, has announced its 
prize contest conditions and rules for the 
present season, as follows: 

All fish must be taken in the waters of 
Onondaga County or in the waters contiguous 
thereto, and must be taken within the fishing 
season of 1906, as defined by the laws of the 
State of New York. 

All fish to be judged by measurements; 
same to be taken by laying the fish upon the 
flat surface, making a mark at the end of 
the nose and tail; measurements to be taken 
between the lines. 

An entry blank or letter sent to W. S. Mo- 
rey (216 East Railroad street, Syracuse) of 
the committee on annual contest, or J. E. 
sierhardt, secretary, signed by the member, 
stating that the fish was caught by him with 
hook and line, giving date, species, and meas- 
urement, and attested by not less than two 
members of good standing in the association, 
other than the signer, in accordance with the 
above conditions within five days from the 
time the fish is caught, or it will not be ac- 
cepted. 

Fish caught through the ice not eligible. 

No member to receive more than one prize. 

Each entry will be given out by the com- 
mittee as soon as it is entered and placed on 
the book of records. 

The prizes: 

For small-mouth bass—First prize, com- 
bination rod; second, take-down reel; third, 
hunter’s boots. 

For large-mouth bass—First, steel casting 
rod; second, fishing coat; third, Outdoor Life, 
one year. 

Native brook trout—First, split bamboo 
rod; second, automatic reel; third, Outing, 
one year. 

German brown, rainbow, California trout— 
First, automatic reel; second, National 
Sportsman, one year. 

Lake trout—First,. trolling rod; second, 
Sportsman, one year. 

Pike—First, steel rod; second, reel; third 
Forest and Stream, one year. 
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Pickerel—First, steel rod; second, casting 
reel; third, Recreation, one year. 

Perch—First, folding cot; second, three 
casting baits; third, FreELD AND STREAM, one 
year. 

Rock bass—Gaff. 

The association’s members are working hard 
in the cause of game and fish protection, and 
want more members. 


TWO LARGE FISH CAPTURED 

From Dubuque, Iowa, there comes a story 
of the capture of an immense catfish by a 
small but plucky boy, who saw the fish in a 
small slough of the Mississippi, and obtain- 
ing a spear with line attached, succeeded in 
getting fast to the fish and was promptly 
pulled into the water, but he yelled lustily 
for assistance, and with the aid of several 
men landed the cat and it was killed. It was 
a yellow mud cat, weighed 75 pounds, and 
was four feet two inches long. 

Near Grand Forks, N. D., two men found a 
forty-pound sturgeon floundering in a small 
ditch a long distance from deep water, and 
were successful in capturing it. 

DON’T LET YOUR WIFE READ THIS 

A London daily paper sent a representative 
to interview one of the fishing-tackle dealers 
who make a specialty of outfitting both male 
and female anglers “regardless,” and was in- 
formed that “in some of its forms angling is 
a most expensive sport, but expense is no 
hindrance to the ladies who have been fas- 
cinated by its charms. We have many ex- 
pert lady anglers among our customers. In 
the first place the fishing waters have to be 
paid for. You may pay from £3 a day to £300 
for the season. The price depends upon the 
quality of the fishing. 

“Then there is the personal equipment of 
the ladies. A well-known firm in the Hay- 
market states that they are providing special 
fishing outfits for ladies. A lady may take 
her choice between a Norfolk jacket and short 
skirt of gaberdine or tweed or a soft suede- 
like leather blouse with a gaberdine skirt. 
Then there is a soft hat of tweed with a brim 
that turns up or down. The hat, to be in the 
mode, should be trimmed with game feathers. 
A special combination petticoat has just been 
devised for lady anglers, the upper part being 
of the peculiarly soft velvety leather men- 
tioned above. Over all the lady angler must 
have a gaberdine slip-on, a waterproof gar- 
ment with pivot sleeves. A complete outfit 
would cost something approaching £20. This 
is without waders, which might cost a couple 
of pounds or so. 

“Then there is the price of the actual fish- 
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ing apparatus. A complete set, including 
rod, reel, casts, fly-book, flies, net and rod- 
Sox would cost about £12. So that for a lady 
making a start at this expensive sport her 
first week’s outlay would be as follows: 
Fishing water at £3 a day, £18; fishing tackle, 
£12; personal outfit, £22; total, £52.” 


STOPPING TRAFFIC IN GAME FISH 


There was quite a stir among the commis- 
sion men of Canadian towns when the game 
and fish wardens began to open cases of game 
fish at Fort Erie and Niagara Falls, Canada, 
consigned to cities in the United States. The 
shippers have, it seems, been accustomed to 
sending bass, pickerel, pike, and other fish to 
American markets, without fear that the 
eases would be opened on the Canadian side 
of the border, but the action of their govern- 
ment has frightened them so much that the 
practice has received a setback, and the au- 
thorities declare they will break it up per- 
manently. 


FIFTY-YEAR-OLD SILKWORM GUT 


A great deal has been written for the Eng- 
lish papers during the last year in relation 
to the keeping qualities of silkworm gut, and 
various remedies suggested for keeping it 
from year to year without deterioration. Re- 
cently an old angler sent several strands of 
gut to R. B. Marston, editor of the Fishing 
Gazette, with the information that they were 
purchased from a well-known firm of tackle 
dealers in London in 1856, and consisted of 
one hundred strands of superfine long gut, 
listing at that time at 13 shillings. The 
owner stated that he had used some of these 
strands last season, and found they were still 
serviceable. Mr. Marston says of this 50- 
year-old gut: “It is about Mayfly cast size, 
undyed, and apparently quite unbleached. It 
is wonderfully strong; in fact, I have never 
had new gut of the same size a bit stronger. 
This proves to me that unbleached gut kept 
properly will keep good almost any time.” 


TREATING SILK LINES 


Here is an English recipe for dressing a silk 
fishing line: In equal parts of copal varnish 
and linseed oil steep the line until it is well 
soaked, then rub well with a soft woollen 
cloth to clear the line of all oil that would 
drip or form in drops beneath it when it is 
suspended to dry. Hang on pegs in an un- 
used room or garret until perfectly dry, then 
immerse it once more in the mixture, rub 
lightly and hang until dried thoroughly. This 
treatment will leave the line soft but suffi- 
ciently waterproof for all practical purposes. 
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THE WORK OF CALIFORNIA PROTECTIONISTS 


Thinking you might be interested, and 
would like to know what has been done along 
the lines of fish and game protection by the 
state board of fish and game commissioners 
in and for the state of California, I will at- 
tempt to give you a rough outline of what 
they are doing. 

Between April 5, 1905, and February 1, 
1906, there have been 419 arrests made for 
violations of the fish and game laws in the 
State of California. These violators have 
paid a total in fines to the state treasurer of 
$13,256.50. Some of the cases were dismissed, 
some of the defendants found not guilty, and 
some of them did time in jail. The fines 
ranged from $5 to $250, and the average in 
all was about $31.50 for each case. 

Besides this, the commissioners have seized 
thousands of pounds of illegally possessed 
fish and thousands of song and game birds, 
and a great number of set and other illegally 
used nets and other apparatus. 

This kind of work has set the people to 
thinking, and they have begun to realize 
the value of their supply of fish and game, 
song birds and forests, and the value and 
necessity of enforcing the laws passed for 
the protection and perpetuation of same. 
This better understanding of these subjects 
has aroused the people to action, and the 
consequence is that to-day we have a state 
game and fish protective association, with 
eighty-four subordinate associations  scat- 
tered throughout the state. These associa- 
tions have a total membership of about 25,- 
000, and have been the means of rendering 
great assistance to the state board of fish 
and game commissioners in many ways, and 
particularly in creating a better understand- 
ing of the fish and game laws and a proper 
respect for them. 

On November 9, 10 and 11, 1906, a conven- 
tion of these associations will be held at 
Monterey, Cal. Each association will be en- 
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titled to send five delegates to this conven- 
tion. It is expected that at that time the 
question of fish and game protection in this 
state will be thoroughly discussed and recom- 
mendations agreed upon to be presented to 
the next legislature, with a request that they 
be passed. 

It is true that in certain remote parts of 
this state the commissioners have been un- 
able to inaugurate a satisfactory warden 
patrol, but it is to be hoped that the next 
legislature will make an appropriation suffi- 
cient, or pass a law that will raise sufficient 
funds, to properly patrol the whole state. 
Considering the size of California, namely, 
750 miles long by 350 miles wide, and con- 
taining 155,980 square miles, equaling 
99,827,200 acres of fields and_ streams, 
and considering our great lakes and our great 
rivers and bays, our fertile valleys and our 
timber-clad mountains, our great cities and 
towns, with a population of nearly 2,000,000 
people, and considering that the commission 
has only the paltry sum of $7,500 per annum 
to be used for game protection, I think they 
have done well and that the small appropria- 
tion made for the purpose of game protec- 
tion has been wisely and judiciously ex- 
pended by them. 

Referring to the article in the April Freip 
AND SrreaM, “Where Are the Wardens,” I 
will say that the location of Klamath and 
Brett lakes is in one of the remote parts of 
California. No ducks were killed there prior 
to October 15, and no shooting can be done 
there after the first week in January, on ac- 
count of snow. The birds have to be taken 
seventy-five miles by wagon and shipped 375 
miles by rail to market. Wardens were sent 
there early in October last year, and reported 
no shooting prior to the opening of the sea- 
son. As the hunters had to quit shooting 
in the latter part of December last year, the 
only violation that could have taken place 
was on Excess Bog or crossing the line from 
Oregon with game, both of which were very 
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hard to determine, although efforts were made 
by both Oregon and California to do so, and 
many ducks were seized by the authorities 
in both states. The hunters live on the Cali- 
fornia side, and it is a difficult matter for 
a warden to cope with, as a glance at the map 
will reveal. It is only within the last two 
years that market hunting has been done on 
these lakes, and in due time all violations of 
the law in that, as well as all other parts of 
the state, will be suppressed. And with a re- 
duction of the bag limit on ducks from fifty 
in one day to twenty-five (even should the 
sale not be stopped), will make duck hunt- 
ing for market in this state unprofitable. 

It is to be hoped that our next legislature 
will make some needed and much desired 
amendments to our fish and game laws. If 
the recommendations which I think will be 
made to the next legislature are granted, 
then California will be able to set a pace 
along the lines of fish and game protection 
that can well be followed by every state in 
the Union. Walter R. Welch 

West Berkeley, Cal. 

Mr. Welch, who is the deputy fish com- 
missioner of the state, sends us a list of the 
protective associations in California and the 
names and addresses of their secretaries. The 
California Game and Fish Protective Associa- 
tion’s officers are as follows: 

President—H. T. Payne, 725 Baker street, 
San Francisco. 

Vice-Presidents—Dr. A. M. Barker, San 
Jose; T. J. Edgecomb, Shasta; Dr. J. H. 
arr, Marysville; H. A. Greene, Monterey, 
and A. R. Orr, Visalia. 

Executive Committee—Dr. C. W. Hibbard, 
San Francisco; William S. Tevis, Bakers- 
field; Dr. A. M. Barker, San Jose; W. W. 


Richards, San Francisco, and A. R. Orr, 
Visalia. 
Membership Committee—A. FE. Mocker, 


San Francisco; Dr. T. J. Edgecomb, Redding, 
and C. L. Powell, Pleasanton. 

Legislative Committee—H. W. Kelly, Los 
Angeles; C. W. Hibbard and Frank V. Bell, 
San Francisco. 

Secretary-Treasurer—E, A. Mocker, 1316 
Hayes street. 

The county associations, their secretaries 
and addresses; all in the state of California: 

Alameda County Fish and Game Protective 
Ass’n—A. L. Henry, Sec.-Treas., Livermore. 

Alturas—R. A. Laird, See., Alturas. 

Angels—Walter Tryon, Sec., Angels Camp. 

Arroyo Grande—S. Clevenger, Sec., Arroyo 


Grande. 
Auburn 


E. A. Francis, See., Auburn. 
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Boulder Creek—J. H. Aran, Sec., Boulder 
Creek. 

California Audubon Society—J. Scott Way, 
Sec., Pasadena. 

California Rod and Gun Club Association, 
316 Mills Building, San Francisco. 

Chico, , See., Chico. 

Cloverdale—C. H. Smith, See., Cloverdale. 

Colusa—S. J. Gilmour, Sec., Colusa. 

Corning—Mason Case, Sec., Corning. 

Covelo—H. W. Schutler, Sec., Covelo. 

Deer Creek—Jos. Mitchell, Sec., 
Springs. 

Dry Creek F. and G. P. 
Sonoma county. 

Fort Bragg—Thos. 
Bragg. 

Fresno—D. Dismukes, Sec., Fresno. 

Grass Valley—John Mulroy, Sec., Grass 
Valley. 

Healdsburg F. and G. P. Ass’n—J. H. 
Kruse, Sec., Healdsburg. 

Hollister—Wm. Higby, Sec., Hollister. 

Humboldt—Julius Janssen, See., Hum- 
boldt. 

Jackson—O. H. Reichling, Sec., Jackson. 

Kelseyville—Chas. H. Pugh, Sec., Kelsey- 
ville. 

Kern County—E. F. Pueschel, Sec., Bakers- 
field. 

Kings County—S. S. 
ford. 

Lakeport—B. F. McIntyre, Sec., Lakeport. 

Laytonville—J. G. Dill, Sec., Laytonville. 

Lodi—Greer McDonald, Sec., Lodi. 

Lompoc—W. R. Smith, Sec., Lompoc. 

Los Angeles—L. Herzog, Sec., Los Angeles. 

Madera—Joe Barcroft, Sec., Madera. 

Marysville—R. B. Boyd, Sec., Marysville. 

Mendocino City—O. L. Stanly, Sec., Men- 
docino City. 

Mohawk—F. 
county. 

Monterey—C. R. Few, Sec., Monterey. 

Napa—W. West, Sec., Napa. 

Nevada City—Fred C. Brown, Sec., Nevada 
City. 

Oroville—G. T. Graham, Sec., Oroville. 

Oxnard—Roy B. Witman, Sec., Oxnard. 

Paso Robles—T. W. Henry, Sec., Paso Ro- 
bles. 

Pescadero—C. J. Coburn, Sec., Pescadero. 

Petaluma—Jos. Steiger, Sec., Petaluma. 

Porterville—G. R. Lumley, Sec., Porter- 
ville. 

Quincy—T. F. Spooner, Sec., Quincy. 

Red Bluff—W. F. Luning, Sec., Red Bluff. 

Redding—Dr. B. F. Belt, Sec., Redding. 

Redlands—Robert Leith, Sec., Redlands. 








Hot 
A., Dry Creek, 
Fort 


Bourns, See., 


Mullins, Sec., Han- 





King, Sec., Cleo, Pluma 
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Redwood City—C. Littlejohn, Sec., Redwood 
City. 

Riverside—Joe Shields, Sec., Riverside. 

San Andreas—Will A. Dower, Sec., San 
Andreas. 

San Rafael—H. E. Robertson, Sec., San Ra- 
fael. 

Santa Ana—J. W. Carlyle, Sec., Santa Ana. 

Santa Barbara—E. C. Tallant, Sec., Santa 
Barbara. 

San Bernardino—F. 
Bernardino. 

Santa Clara—J. H. Faull, Sec., San Jose. 

Santa Cruz—R. Miller, Sec., Santa Cruz. 

San Diego—A. D. Jordan, Sec., San Diego. 

San Francisco Fly Casting Club—F. W. 
Brotherton, Sec., 29 Wells Fargo Building, 
San Francisco. 

Santa Maria—L. J. Morris, Sec., Santa Ma- 
ria. 

Santa Rosa—Miles Peerman, Sec., Santa 
Rosa. 

San Luis Obispo—H. C. Knight, Sec., San 
Luis Obispo. 

Salinas—J. J. Kelley, See., Salinas. 

Sanger—H. C. Coblentz, Sec., Sanger. 

Selma—J. J. Vanderburg, Sec., Selma. 

Sierra—Dr. 8. H. Crow, Sec., Sierraville. 

Sierra Co. F. and G. Ass’n—F. B. Sparks, 
Sec., Loyalton. 

Siskiyou—W. A. Sharp, Sec., Sisson. 

Santa Paula—Dr. R. L. Poplin, Sec., Santa 
Paula. 

Sacramento County—A. Hertzel, Sec., Sac- 
ramento. . 

Sonora—J. A. Van Harlingen, Sec., Sonora. 

Stockton—R. L. Quisenberry, Sec., Stockton. 

Susanville—R. M. Rankin, Sec., Susanville. 


C. Moore, See., San 





Sutter Creek—L. F. Stinson, Sec., Sutter 
Creek. 

Three Rivers—F. B. Britten, Sec., Three 
Rivers. 

Truckee River F. and G. Ass’n—F. M. 


Rutherford, Truckee. 
Ukiah—Sam D. Paxton, See., Ukiah. 
Vallejo—J. V. O’Hara, Sec., Vallejo. 
Ventura—M. E. V. Bogart, Sec., Ventura. 
Visalia—Thomas A. Chatten, Sec., Visalia. 
Watsonville—Ed. Winkle, Sec., Watsonville. 
Willits—Chester Ware, Sec., Willits. 
Woodland—W. F. Huston, Sec., Woodland. 
West Berkeley—Charles Hadlan, Sec., West 
Berkeley. 
Yreka—F. E. Autenreith, Sec., Yreka. 








COLUMBUS SPORTSMEN’S ASSOCIATION 


I am sending you a copy of a folder that is 
being mailed to sportsmen of Central Ohio. 
It speaks for itself. We have good laws in 
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this state, but the game and fish wardens are 
not on salary and have no money to hire law- 
yers to prosecute those who violate the game 
and fish laws. Members of the Columbus 
Sportsmen’s Protective Association have work 
ahead of them and have “rolled up their 
sleeves” and taken hold in earnest. The 
folder follows: 

The Columbus Sportsmen’s Protective As- 
sociation; what it is and what its purposes 
are; given for the consideration of all those 
who are interested in the legitimate preserva- 
tion of our fish, game and song birds. 

This association stands unquestionably for 
the protection of all fish, game and song birds, 
against ruthless and wanton destruction by 
persons who catch or kill for personal greed, 
or for commercial purposes; proposes to 
plant the streams of the state with all species 
of game fish and to stock the fields and woods 
with all kinds of game indigenous to this cli- 
mate, and to promote as far as possible those 
conditions compatible to their growth and 
multiplication; proposes by its influence to 
prevent by all means within its power the 
pollution of the streams by garbage, sewage 
and the excretory products from manufactur- 
ing plants. 

This association will use its influence for 
the passage and enforcement of just and equi- 
table laws for the punishment of all persons 
guilty of illegitimate fishing or hunting, such 
as netting, seining, dynamiting, trapping or 
taking of fish or game out of season. It will 
also Jend its assistance in supplying informa- 
tion and data which will lead to the arrest 
and conviction of all violators of the fish and 
game laws. It asks the earnest support of all 
those who believe in the protection of our fish 
and game. Any information regarding the 
violation of our fish and game laws sent to 
the president or secretary will be held strictly 
confidential and the association assures the 
informant that his name will not be used in 
the prosecution of the case without the said 
informant’s permission. 

Our objects and purposes should appeal to 
all sportsmen and they should not hesitate to 
become members, because with every sports- 
man in Ohio a member of this association, its 
every purpose may be realized and such a 
betterment of sporting conditions had, that 
the benefits to every member will be mani- 
fold. It means seasonable fishing and hunt- 
ing, with the assurance of better results. It 
means good fellowship, an exchange of ideas 
and an elevation of the sport. It means a 
closer acquaintance with the farmer along 
whose streams we fish and in whose fields we 
hunt. We need every sportsman’s assistance 
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and we want them to become members. Do it 
now. $1 pays for annual dues and member- 
ship card. 

Any information desired may be had by 
addressing any of the officers or the execu- 
tive committee, which are as follows: 

President, W. B. Kimball, 203 North Ninth 
street; vice-president, J. M. Hays, 1025 Mad- 
ison avenue; W. M. Lower, 1173 Say avenue, 
and C. M. Argenbright, 17 East Spring street, 
all Columbus; secretary, Dr. G. E. Kalb, 87 
MeMillan avenue, Columbus. Executive com- 
mittee, M. P. Keefe, Box 44, Milo, Ohio; W. 
T. Burns, 118 West Fifth avenue, Columbus, 
and W. M. Lower. M. P. Keefe 

Milo, Ohio 


NEW BRUNSWICK NOTES 


That appearances are often deceitful a well- 
known and popular game warden of Fred- 
ericton knows to his sorrow. He was passing 
a taxidermist’s establishment not long ago, 
when his attention was called to a nice plump 
pair of black ducks hanging by their heads 
from a nail just outside of the door. “Here 
is a flagrant case of game law violation,” he 
said to himself, and stepping inside of the 
shop, he politely asked the proprietor if the 
birds were his and if they were for sale. Nat- 
urally enough he received affirmative answers 
to both questions. The law then proceeded 
to take its course, but the game warden had 
not proceeded far when he made the startling 
discovery that he was up against a pair of 
ducks mounted in the dead game style. He 
got away from the place as quickly as he 
could, but the story leaked out, and his friends 
have since been making life burdensome for 
him with their jibes. All of which goes to 
show that the life of a game warden is not all 
a bed of roses. 

Adam Moore, the well-known Tobique guide, 
whose name is familiar to readers of FIELD 
AND STREAM, is building a number of summer 
camps on Magaguadavie Lake for the accom- 
modation of tourists. Magaguadavie Lake is 
a very beautiful sheet of water, thirteen miles 
in length. It is located on the line of the 
railway in the County of York, and is just 
thirteen hours’ run from Boston by rail. The 
railway station is at the foot of the lake, and 
Adam will have motor boats and canoes for 
the conveyance of passengers to and from his 
camps. Adam is going into this proposition 
in earnest, and promises to have things about 
right. His three sons, all of whom are expert 


canoemen, are associated with him in the en- 


terprise. The lake is located in a good game 


country and is at the same time in close 
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touch with the outside world. It is destined 
to become one of the most popular resorts in 
the country. 

Uncle Henry Braithwaite, the veteran 
guide, has been traveling in rather hard luck 
this season. While visiting his hunting camps 
on the Little Southwest Miramichi during the 
latter part of April, he suffered an attack of 
pleurisy, and came very near passing in his 
checks before his companions were able to 
get him out to civilization. In less than a 
fortnight after he reached home his faithful 
wife, who has been an invalid for several 
years, passed away. Things looked rather 
serious for Uncle Henry for a time, but his 
numerous friends will be glad to learn that 
he weathered the storm, and has since re- 
turned to the woods to make ready for the 
summer’s business. 

Dr? J. W. Bridges, a prominent Frederic- 
ton physician, had a somewhat unique expe- 
rience a short time ago while returning home 
at 4 o’clock in the morning from a profes- 
sional visit to the country. He had just 
entered the city and was driving down one 
of the principal streets at a smart trot, when 
his horse began to act strangely. He glanced 
ahead to ascertain the cause of the trouble, 
and was astonished to see a full-grown moose 
charging straight toward him. The animal 
was traveling at a fast clip and at sight of 
the doctor’s carriage it bolted suddenly to one 
side, and continuing up the street on the 
sidewalk, crossed a vacant lot and disappeared 
in the direction of the woods. It is certainly 
a strange freak on the part of a moose to go 
prowling about the streets of a city of eight 
thousand inhabitants. ~~ e. 

Fredericton, N. B. 


TRUE SPORTSMEN 
Regarding sportsmen, true sportsmen, real 


sportsmen, and fellow sportsmen, Donald 
Moreau, in the April number of FreLp AND 


STREAM, asks, “What do you think about 
gi 
I think that while all real diamonds are 


simply diamond, still there are many grades 
of this precious stone, and the same differ- 
ence holds good with sportsmen. We cannot 
withhold from the man the term “sports- 
man” who shoots or fishes for pleasure and 
kills all he can within the law, but I eall the 
man a true sportsman who, when fishing, 
kills only what he can use or wishes to save 
for trophies, for it is a simple matter, as a 
rule, to net your catch, extract the hook, 
measure and weigh the fish for a record, and 
return it to the water. This leaves a clean 











taste in your mouth and you are better sat- 


isfied with yourself than if you come in 
loaded down with fish which perhaps a few 
days later have to be thrown out for fer- 
tilizer. 

Just so with shooting game. A _ sports- 
man may kill the limit and retain the title, 
but the true sportsman quits killing when 
he has enough. “What is enough?” you ask. 
About what you can remember killing when 
night comes, if you are out for quail, and 
about half that if after woodcock and grouse, 
for to me the real pleasure is not always 
experienced at the time of killing as much 
as in the recollections of the different shots 
made during the day, when, after the even- 
ing meal, you stretch out in a big rocker be- 
fore the fire and discuss your experience 
with your comrade, for by this time you have 
got your wind back after a stiff climb up a 
hill, or from floundering through a bog, and 
you are no longer in a perspiration or rub- 
bing your nose and ears to keep them from 
freezing—some of which made you very un- 
comfortable at times while having the fun, 
and if you have killed many birds your recol- 
lection is simply a jumble of shots with no 
head or tail and the real pleasure of the 
hunt is lost. 

Atateeka 


M’KENZIE GETS HIS ANNUAL BEAR 


S. P. McKenzie, who loves to hunt bears, 
left his home at Newman, in Essex county, 
New York, late in May for his annual bear 
hunt. He informed FIELD AND STREAM that 
he surprised an Adirondack black bear in the 
mountains between Ampersand and Moose 
ponds, overtaking him on Cold Brook, where 
Bruin was reduced to hide and steaks by the 
old hunter. The former, cured by the veteran 
hunter, made an unusually fine rug for his 
office, while his friends said the steaks were 
excellent. For the past three seasons this 
veteran “bucktail ranger” of the Adirondacks 
has trailed and bagged a bear each year, and 
he asserts that he is not ready to quit by any 
means, but is planning another hunt. 


MYERS’ CAVE 


On the north shore of Lake Ontario, on the 
Bay of Quinte, which extends from the Trent 
River to the Thousand Islands, is the city of 
Bellville. Fifty years ago this was a small 
village known as “Myers’ Creek”—a name 
then given the River Moira, which flows 
through it. At this time there lived in the 
village a noted hunter and fisherman named 
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John Myers, whose favorite hunting grounds 
were the shores of Mazinaw Lake, about one 
hundred miles further north. 

In those days there were no roads in that 
section, and, on his journeys, Myers was 
guided by the winding rivers and streams. 
While on his last trip, accompanied by an 
Indian hunter, he claimed to have discovered 
a cave of silver with sufficient of the precious 
metal in sight to liquidate the combined na- 
tional debts of Great Britain and the United 
States. The story of the discovery, as told 
by Myers himself, is as follows: 

After a most successful day’s sport the 
two men, loaded with game, were returning 
to the lake where the canoe was moored. 
When but a short distance away they fright- 
ened a woodchuck which ran, chattering, into 
a hole directly in front of them. Upon in- 
vestigation they found that the opening was 
large enough to admit a man. 

Indians are superstitious regarding caves 
and it required much persuasion on Myers’ 
part to induce his companion to accompany 
him into the cavern. When, after much ar- 
gument, they crept into the opening and 
struck a light, they were astonished to find 
themselves in a room, the walls, floor and 
ceiling of which were of solid silver. Their 
matches flamed lower and lower and burned 
their fingers while they stood motionless, 
overcome by the prospect. Presently they 
improvised a torch and began to cut and 
break off pieces of silver, many of which de- 
pended from the ceiling. They quickly filled 
their hunting bags and Myers put a few 
choice pieces into his pockets. 

On leaving the cave they covered the open- 
ing with a flat stone and threw earth and 
debris upon it. They carefully noted its ex- 
act location, for they intended to return 
immediately for more of the treasure. _ 

The game and bags of metal loaded the 
frail canoe to its utmost capacity, and the 
two hunters were more than jubilant as they 
pushed off for their journey home. Fisher- 
man-like, however, they could not resist the 
temptation to throw out a trolling line and, 
before they reached the opposite shore, they 
hooked a monster salmon trout. In their 
efforts to land him, their canoe was upset 
and all their supplies, together with the 
bags of silver, sank to the bottom of the 
lake. 

Being powerful swimmers, they reached 
the shore, but the effort completely ex- 
hausted them. It was late in the fall, the 
weather was cold, and they were almost a 
week’s travel from home. After remaining 
all night in the woods, wet and hungry, they 
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started on their long journey. There were 
but few settlers, white or Indian, between 
them and their destination, and at their first 
stopping place the Indian, weakened by hun- 
ger and exposure, sickened and died. Myers 
at last reached his home, but was almost im- 
mediately stricken with pneumonia, which 
soon proved fatal. 

Before his death he mustered his failing 
strength and drew a crude map of the re- 
gion of the lake, indicating where the cave 
could be found; but no one has, as yet, been 
able to locate it. As a proof of his state- 
ments he produced from his pockets the few 
specimens of silver which he still retained 
in his possession. After his death his fam- 
ily sent some of them to a silversmith in 
Syracuse, N. Y., who made them into spoons 
and marked on the handles the name 
“John Myers.” These spoons are in the pos- 
session of Myers’ descendants to this day. 

Weird and varied are the tales told by the 
few scattered natives of this region of caves 
of hidden treasures, locked by charms and 
still guarded by the ghosts of their fathers. 
But the story I have briefly sketched is the 
favorite of the fireside. As the children listen 
to it their eyes open wide and they always 
resolve, as no doubt will many of my read- 
ers, that some time they, too, will visit the 
Mazinaw Lake region and “have a look” for 
Myers’ cave. C. 8S. Palmer 

Angola, N. Y. 


CAPTAIN ALEXANDER’S FIND 


Cablegrams from abroad announce that 
Captain Boyd Alexander, during his travels 
in Africa, has secured a live okapi, and has 
reported that he succeeded in getting full 
notes concerning its habitat and other data 
that will be received with enthusiasm by sci- 
entists everywhere. There has existed a good 
deal of doubt, since the first report of the 
finding of this rare animal, as to the truthful- 
ness of the description of its remarkable col- 
oration, and Captain Alexander’s report will 
be looked forward to with no little curiosity, 
since it is generally believed that the animal’s 
coloration must be of the protective order, 
else it would not have remained so long un- 
discovered by big game hunters and scientists 
who have traveled up and down the Dark Con- 
tinent. 


THE NEW TEXAS PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION 


Growing out of the arrests which were 
made in and near San Antonio, there has 
sprung into existence an organization which 
bids fair to become a power. The Texas Game: 
Protective Association became necessary the 
moment it was discovered that there is a cer- 


tain corrupt element which proposed to 
set aside the laws of the state and defy the 
officers. Alarmed at the prospective loss of 
game at the hands of the “propagators” and 
‘naturalists,’ some of whom are still lan- 
guishing in jail, a few of the sportsmen of 
the Alamo City held a meeting, the result of 
which has been the organization spoken of. 

It is proposed to establish a branch organ- 
ization in every town or city in the state. 
The initiation fee is $1 and the annual dues 
$1, and if every sportsman in the state be- 
comes a member, this will make an organized 
body of game protectors of about forty thou 
sand good men. The power that can be wield- 
ed by such an organization will be a power 
for good, and the future historian can say of 
the sportsmen of Texas that, unlike the 
sportsmen of the Northern states, they began 
to protect the game before it was entirely 
destroyed. It is folly to lock the stable door 
after the horse is stolen. 

Sportsmen throughout the state are in- 
vited to join the Texas Game Protective As- 
sociation by sending their names and ad- 
dresses to Oscar C. Guessaz, the secretary, at 
San Antonio. 


ANOTHER NEW ASSOCIATION 


If the work of the newly-organized Brown- 
Redwood County Game and Fish Protective 
Association, recently organized in Minnesota, 
is as active as the names of its officers are 
brief, all will be well. The list of officers 
follows: President, Hans Mo; secretary, W. 
F. Kelm; treasurer, Dr. Wellcome. Game and 
fish protection, and the stocking of the fields 
and streams, are among its objects. 

ROCKEFELLER MEN PUNISHED 


John Redwood, general superintendent, and 
Harry Melville, a game-keeper, employed by 
William Rockefeller on his Adirondack game 
preserve at Dickinson Centre, in Franklin 
county, New York, were recently convicted 
of hounding deer and fined $100 each. Both 
appealed. The evidence was secured last 
winter by Chief Game Protector Burnham, 
who followed the men on snowshoes. It was 
brought out during the trial that Redwood 
had attempted to frighten the chief protector 
at the time of his arrest with a threat that 
3urnham would be “broken” if he preformed 
his duty, but this did not save the oil man’s 
minion from the punishment he deserved. 

CROW AND WOLF BOUNTIES 

In one county in Wisconsin 378 crows were 
killed in one week and the heads presented 
to the county treasurer, who paid ten cents 
each for them. One hunter shot 108, another 
104, and others bagged smaller numbers. At 
the same time bounties were paid on the 
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scalps of eight wolf pups and one full-grown 
wolf, the latter bringing $10 from the county 
and an equal sum from the state. 


“JACOBSTAFF” IS DEAD 


George Boardman Eaton died early in May 
in Waterloo, Wis., aged seventy-four years. 
Mr. Eaton was, until a few years ago, actively 
engaged in the sportsmen’s goods trade of 
New York City, but while in this capacity he 
was well known to a large number of sports- 
men, it was through his contributions to the 
field and stream magazines under the pen 
name of “Jacobstaff” that he was most widely 
known. For more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury he wrote charming stories of outdoor 
sport and mild adventures for the various 
sportsmen’s publications, and in this field he 
will be sadly missed by those who had learned 
to love him through his work with the pen. 


A SPLENDID VACATION TRIP NEAR HOME 


FIELD AND STREAM is receiving so many 
requests for information relating to vacation 
trips of the inexpensive sort that the follow- 
ing data are given at this time in self-defense. 
It is evident from the number and similarity 
of these requests that more young men than 
ever before are preparing to get away from 
the city for a fortnight this summer, and 
while the majority do not want to go far 
afield because (1) of the expense and (2) of 
the time consumed in traveling on railway 
trains, at the same time they do want to go 
some place where they can (1) be out of 
sight and sound of civilization and (2) en- 
joy good fishing. 

Sifting the whole question down to the sub- 
ject of expenditure, we have reasoned it out 
in this fashion: 

If one wishes to limit his actual expendi- 
tures for a vacation of a fortnight to $25 or 
less, take the advice of O. W. Smith in his 
“Little Journeys,” and plan to start from 
your home in a canoe, wagon, on horseback, 
or with a pack, going to some fairly secluded 
spot near home, and making the best of your 
opportunities. One who has a canoe and 
modest camping outfit can do this nicely 
and enjoy every moment of his outing. For 
example, there are thousands of good people 
living in New York City who pass their va- 
cations in this way, going not further than 
twenty-five miles from their homes, many of 
them to the salt water inlets and small bays, 
where they can fish, swim, and rest. Others 
make short rail trips into the hill country 
and camp on the shores of small lakes or 
streams. And if this is possible near a large 
city, it is possible elsewhere as well. The 
trouble is that few persons look for or appre- 
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ciate the advantages of nearby streams and 
woods, thinking a vacation spent so near 
home too much like “camping in their back 
yards,” whereas the fact probably is that they 
will get more real rest and fun out of the 
near-home trips than they possibly could in 
going to strange places.. Take our word for 
it, there are few experiences so discouraging 
as going to an unknown place a long distance 
away, only to find it not what it was repre- 
sented to be. An experience of this sort not 
only disappoints one at the time, but leaves 
him nothing to recall with pleasure during 
the long winter following, and in the end he is 
in the same predicament as before—nothing 
learned to build hopes on for the next vaca- 
tion. 

We were told of a man who had worked 
steadily, week after week for years, in a very 
responsible position for a large corporation 
until, naturally enough, he came to believe 
that the machinery of his department would 
not run without him. One year he was pro- 
moted and informed that he would be given 
two weeks’ vacation, whereupon he planned 
for weeks ahead what he would do with four- 
teen days of his very own. When the time 
came he was away from his post just three 
days, then came back with the weary excuse 
that he did not know what to do with himself 
—and went to work again. This angered the 
young men under him so much that they 
almost mutinied, for none of them was given 
a vacation. They assured him hotly that 
they would not lose any sleep trying to find 
means of “killing the time” for a free fort- 
night. And there are scores of just such hu- 
man machines as this man. Don’t become 
one of them. 

On an expenditure of $25, or $40 for two 
people, it is a very easy matter to get into the 
woods 100 to 500 miles from home and have 
a good time, provided a modest outfit is al- 
ready available. Taking advantage of excur- 
sion rates on trains or steamboats to some 
retreat known to possess possibilities for the 
camper and angler, in a short time after leav- 
ing train or boat one can pitch camp in the 
woods beside some stream or lake where the 
fishing is good and where noise and confusion 
are not to be found. Inquiry will elicit all 
necessary information. We might name a 
thousand handy places, but will refer to only 
one at this time, as it will satisfy a vast 
number of young people if they will go there 
this summer. This is Sugar Island, in the 
St. Lawrence River, six miles from Clayton, 
N. Y., and three miles from Gananoque, Can- 
ada, reached by railways from every dires- 
tion and by steamboats from the east and 
west. 
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Sugar Island is the property of the Ameri- 
can Canoe Association, and any one (or his 
wife or sister) can become a part owner and 
entitled to all privileges merely by paying $1 
initiation fee and $1 annual dues to the 
treasurer, to whom his application, bearing 
the endorsement of a member of the associa- 
tion, must be sent. Frederic G. Mather, 164 
Fairfield avenue, Stamford, Conn., is the 
association’s treasurer. A member can camp 
on the island at any time he wishes during 
the year merely by notifying the overseer in 
Gananoque of his intention, but if he wishes 
to go there during the association’s annual 
camp (August 10-24 inclusive, this year) he 
will need to pay $2 additional for camp dues. 
That is all. And it is little enough, for there 
are no strings to one’s membership, provided 
only he is a gentleman. 

Sugar Island is about one mile long, rugged, 
abundantly shaded by maples and other trees, 
indented with numerous coves, and with a 
number of fine campsites. One can catch good 
black and rock bass, pickerel, pike, and perch 
any time without going a mile from the 
island, and some of the favored channels be- 
tween the numerous islands are good for big 
bass and even muscallunge. A simple trolling 
outfit and a landing net are all that is neces- 
sary. 

If one takes a canoe along he can cruise 
without limit among the scores of islands, 
camping here and there, or returning at 
nightfall to Sugar Island. Supplies he can 
obtain in Gananoque at other times, but dur- 
ing the association camp a store is one of the 
temporary institutions of the camp. The 
place and its surroundings are peculiarly 
adapted to a camp for the wife and children, 
especially during the annual meet, for mos- 
quitoes are few, reptiles unknown, the sun is 
never very hot, and the nights always cool. 
But the fishing will satisfy any angler. 

Members who start from or pass through 
New York City are provided with a free bag- 
gage car for the transportation of their ca- 
noes and camp equipage. This is loaded 
five days in advance of the meet and sent on 
ahead. When it arrives at Clayton it is un- 
loaded by members and its contents trans- 
ferred to Sugar Island on a large scow, the 
charge averaging less than $1 per man. The 
transportation committee secures rates from 
all principal points at one and one-third fare, 
or $10 from New York City. The New York 
train leaves at night and reaches Clayton 
about 7 o’clock the following morning. 
Sleeping-car berths cost $2. A little steam- 
boat plying between Clayton and Gananoque 
takes members to the island, and on arriving 


they find canoes and duffle awaiting them 
there, so that in a couple of hours they can 
pitch their tents and be ready to troll near 
the island before dark. 

If one does not care to take a canoe along, 
a good one can be hired for a small sum in 
Gananoque or Clayton. Supplies can be had 
at reasonable figures in the villages men- 
tioned, or the camp store, and fresh vegetables 
are brought to the island by farmers during 
the meet. The Canadian Government is very 
courteous to members, and no troublesome in- 
spections need be anticipated, as it recognizes 
the fact that one only takes to the island 
those articles he needs during his sojourn, 
and he is free to bring and take them away 
again without payment of duties. 

For those who go to Sugar Island from 
points within 500 miles, the fortnight’s va- 
catien expenses average from $30 to $50, or 
less if two go together. Considering the 
beauty of this spot in the great blue St. Law- 
rence, the splendid fishing, and the small out- 
lay, it would be difficult to plan a more 
economical vacation journey. 


BACK TO THE WOODS 


Horace Kephart, who was so badly injured 
in an accident on the ice-covered hills of 
North Carolina last winter, has recovered 
sufficiently to leave his home in Dayton, 
Ohio, for another sojourn in the great Smoky 
range, and is now in camp in that region. In 
a recent letter to FIELD AND STREAM he says: 

“We will spend the summer on the crest 
of the divide, and explore the country to the 
castward. Hope to have another bear hunt 
before the month is over, pelts being in their 
prime just now. A friend from Dayton goes 
with me this time, so the life will not be so 
lonesome as before. Other friends from Geor- 
gia and South Carolina are planning to join 
us in July, for an exploring trip. Our club 
(the Appalachian Hunting and Fishing Club) 
has leased 250,000 acres of wilderness, and is 
erecting a good log clubhouse on the divide, 
where I will put up. We may not return 
North until snow flies.” 


AUDUBON BOOKS AT AUCTION 


Among numerous rare books offered for sale 
by a New York City auctioneer recently were 
two sets of John James Audubon’s books, and 
all were sold. His “Birds of America,” first 
edition, seven volumes, handsomely bound 
and containing 500 colored illustrations, 
brought $245, and “The Quadrupeds of North 
America” by Audubon and Bachman, was sold 
for $32.25. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC NOTES. 


Color Values. 


I have for some time been giving the read- 
ers of this magazine information and now it 
is my turn to ask for some. Won’t some of 
you please name the moth, of which I show 
a picture, and tell me something about it? 
I found the cocoon on a willow bush, early in 
the spring, and hung it up indoors until the 
original of the picture came out. Some of 
you are probably up enough in bugology to 
enlighten me. The original was a brilliant- 
ly and varied colored object and the print 
well represents the brilliant reds, browns, 
greens, yellows and purples of the original. 
The exposure was made through a 5x7 plas- 
tigmat lens at F 32 in twenty-five seconds 
on a 4x5 Lumiere ortho non-halation plate 
without a filter. You can try this kind of 
work and get a good deal of pleasure out 
of it. This plate was developed by making 
a developer of eighteen grains of Dianol, one- 
quarter ounce sodium sulphite dissolved in 
eight ounces of water. 


I should like to see some pictures of bril 
liantly colored objects, butterflies, flowers, 
or anything else. It is simple enough to 
make a picture in black and white, but to 
make these two colors show that the origi 
nal was made up of a number of colors is not 
so easy. The best results are obtained by 
the use of the plate mentioned or any ortho 
or isochromatic plate. N. D. Keys. 


Platinum Sepia. 


Wil) you kindly give directions and formule 
for working W. & C. sepia paper? 
Beverly, Mass. W. E Thompson 
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[This sepia paper must be bought separate 
from that made for black tones, and is more 
easily affected by faint light, and therefore 
more care must be taken when printing. 
Print the same as with black paper, and 
prepare the developing bath as follows: Add 
to each ounce of .your developing solution 

=drams of sepia solution which you buy 
with the sepia paper, and to obtain the great- 
est brilliancy and the warmest color, this 
bath must be used hot. Heat it to between 
150° and 160° and keep the temperature as 
near uniform as possible. Very good re- 
sults can be obtained by using the developer 
cooler. Float the printed surface of the paper 
for five or six seconds upon the developing 
solution. Take the paper by one corner, and, 
with a continuous motion, slide it into the 
developer, where it must remain until com- 
plete action has taken place. The developing 
bath, after use, must be kept in the dark, 
and must in no case be used with black paper. 
It is also better to use the same tray, which 
should be of any good agateware, for sepia 
work ‘The prints are cleared the same as the 
black, by passing them through the acid bath, 
1 part pure muriatic acid to 60 parts water, 
only greater care must be taken in regard 
to light Gas light will be quite safe. The 
prints should be carefully watched in the acid 
bath, with reference to time. Five minutes 
to each bath should be enough. Too much 
exposure to white light will result in muddy 
whites, so be careful. The washing, drying 
and mounting are the same as for black papers. 
Be particularly careful to have everything 
clean and see that your agate dishes are per- 
fect. with no chips or cracks that leave the 
metal exposed.— Ed.] 
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GOOD AND BAD FOXHOUNDS 


As Fred D. Heyen of Barryville, N. Y.. 
was interested in my former article on fox 
hunting and wishes to know the experience of 
others with the different breeds of hounds in 
this rough country, I will tell some of my 
experiences. I have hunted with a good many 
hounds, some registered thoroughbred fox- 
hounds, more thoroughbred foxhounds that 
were not registered but selected for their 
hunting qualities, and some half-breeds, but 
I find that a very important quality for work 
here is brains, in keeping a fox going where 
he goes through the broken rocks where a 
dog cannot follow, crosses a stream, runs in 
a road ahead of a team, or through a field 
of cattle or sheep, or runs the rail on a rail- 
road or some of the other tricks an old fox 
is always up to, to fool the dog, requires 
reasoning power in a dog as well as nose. 
You have to have enough foxhound blood to 
give them staying qualities, and if you can 
get a thoroughbred foxhound that is intelli- 
gent enough, so much the better, but the two 
keenest dogs I ever saw were both half-breeds. 
One was a cross of foxhound and beagle; the 
other foxhound and pointer. Both would 
keep a fox going all day in very bad country, 
either alone or with other dogs. The fox- 
hound and beagle was an all-round dog and 
would hunt anything, but the foxhound and 
pointer would hunt nothing but fox. I have 
seen a rabbit jump right under his nose and 
he would not turn his head at it. He would 
take an old track in the mornng where a 
fox had been through the night before on a 
crust so hard that neither fox nor dog would 
make a track a man could see, trail it for 
miles, start his fox and run it all day. I 
have often seen him go through with a track 
that thoroughbred foxhounds had given up 
in bad running. 

Probably this keen sense of smell was an 
inheritance from his pointer blood. When 


the fox was up he rarely put his nose to the 


ground, but ran with his head high and often 


fifty or 2 hundred yards to one side of the 
track; but he was all the time driving the 
fox hard. He caught and treed several grays 
the two winters I ran him, but I never saw a 
red fox that was not injured in some way 
caught by any dog in this country; but we 
only hunt from October first to March first, 
so our dogs do not run young foxes. 

The dog I have described could outrun any- 
thing I ever saw in the dog line except a 
greyhound, and other hunters have told me 
the same thing. It may be that some of the 
Southern breeds of foxhounds can catch a red 
fox in this country, but I do not believe it. 
I have hunted foxes for twenty years and have 
killed a good many, too, and have tried a 
good many dogs of different strains and my 
experience is that every dog has its own pe 
culiarities. You may take two from the same 
litter; one may make a crackerjack, the other 
a fool. I have seen dogs that had taken 
prizes as bench-show winners that when put 
after a fox would run until they made a 
loss, then turn around and run the back 
track, giving as good tongue as when hot 
after the fox; others that would run an old 
track all day and not get the fox up; still 
others that would run an old track all right 


until the fox was jumped, then quit. There 
are a good many thoroughbred foxhounds 


that are all right, and if you get one that is. 
your best plan is to hang on to it until you 
are sure of something better, for everything 
with long ears and a long pedigree will not 
keep an old fox going long enough to drive 
him to the end of his journey and bring him 
back, and this is generally necessary where 
you shoot them. L. M. DeVed 


A DOG THAT SOUGHT HELP 


It was on a brisk September morning that 
| was kicking about the woods near Chester- 
town, N. Y., in the hope of getting a shot 
or two at partridge or woodcock, when my 
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attention was attracted by some whistling 
nearby and then, seeing a bulldog come 
bouncing out of the brush toward me. 

“Gee whiz!” thought I, “what kind of a 
game is this?’ and then called to the whist- 
ler to take his dog away, but only got the 
same chattering whistle for an answer, and 
as the dog was still coming at me, and 1 
wanted no closer acquaintance, I covered 
him and threatened to shoot, but he stopped 
just short of the dead line, all excitement 
and panting at a great rate; then, wagging 
his stump of a tail a few times, he dove 
into the brush again toward the whistler. 

I felt relieved and started on, but again 
the dog came out and went through the 
same performance, and when he did it the 
third time and showed no inclination to be 
anything but friendly, | got curious to know 
What the whistling meant and it was evi 
dent the dog wanted to draw me that way; 
so I followed him to an old stone wall, from 
among the rocks of which the whistling 
was proceeding, and the dog was trying to 
dig his way to it. Closer examination re 
vealed the whistler to be a woodchuck in 
the wall, and by pulling away a few of the 
stones the dog got an opening of which he 
quickly took advantage, but try as he would 
he could not get hold of the ’chuck, and 
the latter soon had his face cut and bleed- 
ing. But the dog was game clean through 
and when a few more stones were pulled 
from the wall, he got the opening he wanted 
and then, as he brought Mr. Chuck out into 
the open, there happened the merriest old 
rough-and-tumble fight ever. It was claw, 
bite, snarl and wrestle all over the ground 
until both had to let up from sheer exhaus- 
tion, the ’chuck lying flat and the dog stand- 
ing over him, but at the first move of the 
former the dog would sail in and they would 
go at it again. 

In this way they fought until the ’chuck 
was about done for, when I thought it time 
to end the struggle, which I did by driving 
the dog away long enough to send a charge 
of No. 4 shot into the ’chuck’s head, where 
upon the dog, with a broad and bloody grin, 
and wagging a parting thanks with his little 
stump, got the ’chuck by the neck and start- 
ed off, dragging his prize with him. 

Atateeka. 
HIS FAVORITES 

As I am so often asked my idea of a 
hound or, in other words, my ideal fox 
hound, if I answer through your columns it 
will serve as a reply to many with one let- 
ter. 

While I make no pretensions to being an 
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expert on dogs, one thing I can truthfully 
say: I always have good runners and stay- 
ers, Which makes an ideal dog with other 
necessary qualifications. Breeding plays a 
very important part with me, and as we 
have a number of fields we can trace back. 
I will give a summary, as follows: 

In 1812 a man whose name slips my mind 
at present, brought a pair of Irish fox 
hounds to America, called Moose and Moun- 
tain, which revolutionized everything in 
America for speed. They were bred and their 
get bred to our native hounds until the 
breeds have been improved very materially. 
A Southern gentleman got a pair and they 
took the name of Julys, because received 
in the month of July. Then the Maphem 
and the Walker, virtually meaning the same 
strain of dogs, as both men owned half in- 
terests in the same pack, so you see Walk- 
ers and Maphem have the same meaning. 
We have still another strain called the Wil- 
liams, which get their name from Colonel 
Williams, proprietor of the Rookwood ken- 
nels in Lexington, Ky., who bred from the 
Julys and the original Irish pair, Moun 
tain and Moose. There are other breeds, but 
all from the same strain of dogs, all alike 
named after the breeders. Some have an 
idea the Walker must be spotted to be a 
Walker, or a Williams must be spotted to be 
a Williams, but not necessarily so. The 
originals were flecked blue-white and almost 
all colors have been bred. For my part I 
am partial to the black-and-tan for two rea- 
sons: I fancy the color and the best dogs I 
have owned have been black-and-tan. Color 
is simply a fancy and not a quality. 

I want a dog just as long as he can be to 
gather quick, strong across the kidneys. If 
a little hog-backed I do not object. Strong 
hams and stifles; standing from 22 to 24 
inches high, and 28 to 31 inches around the 
chest; somewhat tucked in the flank, with 
a good, strong arm; carrying a high head 
with nose slightly pointed; good round cat- 
like feet; not too much ear; rather slender 
tail of good length. Too much ear is apt 
to make a bawler, as some are pleased to call 
them. I like a chopper, that is a short 
mouther, as my experience is a chopper is 
the best starter and a better cold-trailer. 
The ribs should be well rounded and a dog 
that outruns other dogs and a stayer. 

If nothing happens I expect to have a 
Whitney breed of dogs in the future, and 
those who come out to run me I will say, 
bring the best you have. 

George W. Whitney 

Mohican, Ohio. 
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TIME TO BEGIN 


Sportsmen having young dogs that are to 
be put on game the coming season should 
not delay making a beginning in yard train- 
ing at this time of year. Yard training 
requires considerable time and it is best not 
to attempt too much all at once about the 
time the youngster is to be worked on game 
afield. Getting a pup along by degrees is 
preferable. Twenty minutes per day will suf- 
fice for the separate lessons and before the 
open season on game will have arrived he 
should be under nice control without having 
been crowded, cowed by harsh treatment in 
the endeavor to force along quickly, and its 
spirit be retained, which is so very im- 
portant. 

Systematic yard training is the most es- 
sential part of a dog’s education, and no 
dog should be taken afield and be expected 
to work satisfactorily before having had a 
reasonable course in yard training—under- 
stand simple orders, be obedient and under 
fairly good control. The supposition that 
the dog hunts naturally for the pleasure of 
his master is a fallacy. By judicious train 
ing we aim to shape the dog’s actions, while 
working on game, instinctively, to become 
subservient to the gun, and the better we suc- 
ceed in that respect the greater becomes the 
value of such a helpmate. The instinctive 
qualities form the paramount requirement, 
and the more those propensities predominate 
the greater can be made the superstructure, 
by subjugating the dog’s hunting propensities 
to our purpose. 

Many a promising young dog, full of nat- 
ural hunting proclivity and instinctive qual- 
ities, is condemned merely because the owner 
does not understand how to develop or train 
a bird dog; in fact, he requires instruction 
before he is qualified to instruct his canine 
field companion. The training of a bird dog, 
however, is not such a difficult matter as it 
is usually supposed to be, but the amateur 
trainer should fully inform himself on the 
subject, proceed systematically and upon a 
chosen course to be successful. If pursued 
in methodical, not accidental, manner, the 
supposed task of thoroughly training a dog 
will be found a comparatively easy matter 
and lead to unforseen pleasure during the 
course of training. 


THE QUESTION BOX 


J. A. G., Superior, Wis.—I have a thor- 
oughbred cocker spaniel bitch who had four 
puppies last month, one of which is black and 


white. Dam and sire are both solid black. 
The sire is one-fourth St. Charles spaniel. 
Now, is the black and white puppy a thor- 
oughbred or not’ Seime say it is, others say 
no. It seems very strange to me that there 
should be one puppy in the same litter of 
black parents, with white on. Will you 
kindly enlighten us on this subject? 

Answer:—There is nothing strange or un- 
usual about it. Dogs will throw back, and 
the white is that appearing in the ancestry 
on part of the St. Charles. These puppies 
are certainly not thoroughbred — spaniels 
(neither one of the litter) because there is a 
cross of St. Charles, and either of the puppies 
of this litter, if bred, is apt to show the 
outcross at any time, even if bred to thor- 
oughbred black spaniels. 

J. Te B., Lowndesville, 8S. C.—I have a set- 
ter that has some disease of the ears. He is 
constantly scratching them with hind feet. 
Sometimes ears discharge offensive yellowish 
pus that seems to relieve temporarily. The 
dog appears slightly deaf. Is there any dan- 
ver in this respect ? 

Answer:—This is a plain case of canker 
of the ears and treatment for canker should 
not be delayed. Partial deafness usually re- 
sults because of the clogging up of inner ear 
chambers. When cured, the deafness van- 
ishes, but if allowed to run unaided, death 
will ultimately result. 

G. D. R., Manhattan, Kans.—My setter, 
«bout one year old, has acquired the habit of 
loitering and playing with other dogs around 
town and will not stay at home. Is there no 
remedy except by keeping him constantly 
tied? I hope to see an answer to this in 
next issue of FIELD AND STREAM, which I have 
read with much pleasure for several years. 

Answer:—The habit of loitering and loaf- 
ing is very easily acquired but not so easily 
overcome. Had you work for the dog—go 
afield and there exercise amply—he would 
most likely be more content at home; as it 
is, he gets lonely about the house and, finding 
congenial company, goes off to play. To tie 
up constantly, especially during the hot sea- 
son, is both cruel and detrimental to dog’s 
health. The better plan is to shut up in 
«a roomy yard and have a companion with 
him—any kind of dog will do. If shut up 
alone he would most likely set to howling 
because of loneliness, nor would he exercise 
~ufficiently by himself. 

M. G. C., Osterville, Mass.—My English 
setter pup, seven months old, has some sort 
of disease. First his nostrils seemed plugged 
up and now his face on each side of his nose 
is swelled; on each side of the neck under 
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his jaw you can feel a bunch as if filled with 
pus. He eats well; eyes and nose are a little 
watery. Is this distemper? 

Answer:—Especially young dogs get this 
sort of swelling on jaw and neck, but it is 
not of itself dangerous—rather a good thing 
to come on if treated in proper time, lest 
blood poisoning is apt to result, soen followed 
by death. Proceed thus: Set «a seton on 
under side of jaw—use horse hair, which 
with sack needle draw through and tie ends. 
Moisten seton once a day with turpentine to 
insure festering, draw seton back and forth 
each day and keep in place so long as any pus 
forms and exudes, then remove and allow to 
heal. Feed lightly with table scraps, avoiding 
fats. In a week or ten days all should be 
over. 

E. W. D., New Bern, N. C.—I write to 
ask if you know what to do for a dog that 
can’t bark. It is a hound that we have in 


our camp and he seems to h:ve a cough or 
something wrong with his throat. He tries 
to bark at times, but can’t, and just goes 


through the motion. 

Answer :—Dogs, like men, sometimes are 
afflicted with falling of the larynx which pre- 
vents making a sound. But very little can be 
done in such cases, and time alone must solve 
the problem. Probably, though, your hound 
has a bone in his throat which, if removed, 
would restore his voice. Chicken bones fre- 
quently get lodged in a dog’s throat, and 
sometimes cause strangulation. 

M. X., Luzern, Ohio.—As a much inter- 
ested reader of the Question Box in FIELp 
AND STREAM for several years, I wish to 
bother you with a question: The only fault 
I find with my eight-months-old setter pup is 
that he has long hair on back and loins. The 
hair does not lie flat at all and stands nearly 
erect, which gives him a bad appearance. 
Is this usually the case with pups of this 
age? The pup is said to be of pure stock. 


Answer:—This trouble may adjust itself 
by the time the dog is a year old and has 
fully shed the puppy eoat. Using a coarse 
brush on him once a day may have the de- 
sired effect. However, it may be one of those 
inexplicable freaks that bob up now and then 
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in the best bred dogs, and remain per- 
manently. 

fr. D. U., Barryville, N. Y.—Will you 
kindly give me the names and addresses of 
several breeders of thoroughbred American 
foxhounds? By doing so you will greatly 
oblige one of your subscribers who is in the 
market for a pair of that breed. 

Answer :—An adlet in the “Want” columns 
of Fie~p AND SrreaAM would certainly bring 
you many replies—we do not care to dis- 
criminate in such matters. 

T. L. O., Mansfield, Ohio—I have a very 
fine liver-and-white English pointer pup, just 
seven months old, and wish to get him trained 
for field shooting. Have written to a number 
of trainers, but my pocketbook is not of the 
proper size to meet any of their demands. 
1 am a clerk, and the spare cash over and 
above board does not permit me to expend 
fifty to one hundred dollars for the training 
of my pup, much as I should like to have it 
done. What chance would I have in getting 
this pup in trim myself, and how should I 
proceed ? 

Answer:—There are a great many young 
sportsmen in the same boat with you. The 
way out is very easy, and inexpensive as 
well. Indeed, the proper thing for them all 
to do is to start right in and do their own 
dog training. They will not only save the 
money, but have a dog which will give them 
greater satisfaction than if trained by any 
other person. Prior experience as a trainer 
is unnecessary—get a copy of “The Amateur 
Trainer” (FIELD AND STREAM can furnish the 
book promptly), follow the plain instructions 
to the letter, and when the season opens on 
game you will have the satisfaction of own- 
ing as nice a worker on game as anyone 
could wish for. The satisfaction alone of 
knowing that that dog was so perfectly 
trained by yourself will more than repay you 
for the trouble and time spent in so doing. 
Twenty minutes per day (at home) will 
suffice. If you have no yard, the vacant 
room will do as well for giving the initiatory 
lessons—the book itself is the best guide and 
will lead to success without further assist- 
ance. 


Ep F. HABperteIn. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


The July issue of OuTDooRS will be of the 
standard magazine size, the same as FIELD 
AND STREAM, making the publication more 
portable and giving more general satisfac- 
tion than in its recent form. Condensation 
in this busy age should deal with form as 
well as substance. We will, therefore, in 
future adopt the size which experience and 
usage make clear as the ideal magazine form. 
In its new form, hereafter, Ourpoors will 
aim to make nature more attractive to its 
readers, to awaken a greater desire for nature 
study, to keep alive a healthy sympathy for 
earth, air, space and sunshine, whether of 
civilized regions or of the remote wilderness. 
We will discuss the delights of travel and 
adventure, the pleasures of pilgrimages to 
strange lands, and all those regenerative pas- 
times, avocations and travel movements that 
will take people into God’s great outdoors. 
There will be a more vivid exploitation of 
nature’s most charming haunts by the agency 
of pen and sun picture. There will be 
sketches of prominent devotees of the open- 
air life and of the part they play therein. 
OvutTpoors will carry its readers into new 
scenes, not heretofore exploited, where they 
will revel in a fresh environment, and, so 
to speak, breathe a purer air. OUTDOORS 
will avoid as far as possible the technical 
side of the literature of outdoors, empha- 
sizing rather its pleasure-yielding aspects. 
Cruising on land and water for the sake of 
health; for the sake of exhilaration of 
spirits, renewed vitality, contentment and 
peace of mind, will be fascinatingly por- 
trayed. Actual experiences by means of rail- 
roads, stages, land yachts, automobiles, camp- 
ing launches, seagoing yachts, sailing craft, 
canoes, and the joys of camping, ballooning, 
driving and walking, are a few of the activ- 
ities that will be vividly recounted, thus 
stimulating our readers to either engage in 
such adventures themselves or to enjoy them 
by proxy. 

The July issue will be brimful of vaca- 
tional information and other outdoor sub- 
jects treated in a manner to emphasize the 
esthetic and imaginative side of nature. It 
will represent nature as seen by minds gifted 


to see her perfections, whether revealed in 
wind or wave, crag or flower, so as to arouse 
an enthusiasm for the great nature move- 
ment that is every day growing stronger in 
American life. Our mission, in a word, is to 
publish a magazine that will be worthy of the 
peerless title of Ourpoors. Copies will be 
on sale at all news stands, at 10 cents each. 
Don’t neglect to purchase a copy. - 


SOME NEW BOOKS 


’ 


“?fik LIFE OF ANIMALS (MAMMALS)’ 


Of peculiar interest just now is this book 
by Ernest Ingersoll, since it tells all that is 
at present known of that rare African animal, 
the okapi, a live specimen of which has re- 
cently been captured in the Congo region. 
The description is accompanied by a full-page 
illustration showing the okapi’s markings. 
The volume opens with man and the apes, 
and treats successively of bats and flying 
foxes; shrews, moles and hedgehogs; primi- 
tive flesh-eaters; beasts of prey; marine car- 
nivores; hoofed animals; elephants and din- 
otheres; manatees and sea cows; whales and 
porpoises; gnawing animals; sloths and arm- 
adillos; sangolins and aard varks; marsupial 
animals; duckbill and echidnas, ete. There 
are fifteen beautiful full-page colored plates 
and a large number of drawings and repro- 
duetions from photographs. Sportsmen will 
find this work deeply interesting, while as a 
reference book its value is high. Published 
by The Macmillan Company, New York and 
London. 


“RED SAUNDERS’ PETS AND OTHER CRITTERS” 


There is only one way to describe this col 
lection of stories by Henry Wallace Phillips. 
author of “Red Saunders and Mr. Scraggs.” 
and that is to say that they are indescribab!; 
funny—‘and let it go at that,” as Saunders 
would say. There are ten stories in all, but 
if the reader can put the book down after 
wading through a page or two, our word for 
it, his condition is hopeless. Fancy several 
cowpunchers with a snake, a hawk, and a 
bobeat for pets, when along comes an Eng 
lishman with a bull-pup spoiling for a fight. 
And, again, the chagrin of two old plotters 
when, thinking their mine worthless, they 
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“salt” it and invite the tenderfeet would- 
be purchasers to dig, only to see nuggets of 
gold come to light. Some of the “critters” 
described are four-foots, others bipeds, but 
all are exceedingly funny; add to this the 
fact that in no other book known to us have 
we found recorded so many and varied ex- 
pressions current in the West of the ’70s, and 
pure, unadulterated fun in every expression. 
There is nothing mawkish or morbid in the 
fights between the “critters,” and you are not 
forewarned to believe the yarns unless you 
want to. Comic situations, ridiculous lan- 
guage, exciting climaxes and howling finales 
follow in rapid sequence, yet all are so clean 
and healthy that one’s interest is caught and 
held to the end. Still there are pathetic in- 
cidents, too. The illustrations are by A. B. 
Frost. Published by McClure, Phillips & Co., 
New York City. 


“TEN THOUSAND MILES IN A YACHT” 


When Commodore E. C. Benedict of the 
New York Yacht Club planned a cruise, in 
the winter of 1904-5, from New York City 
to the Amazon River in South America, he 
invited several of his friends to accompany 
him on his steam yacht, Virginia; among 
them was Richard Arthur, who wrote up the 
log of the cruise, and who has just brought 
it to the attention of the reading public in 
this volume. On her voyage this beautiful 
yacht called first at Bermuda, going thence 
along the easternmost islands of the West 
Indies to the Amazon River, ascending it to 
Manaos. On her return she turned north- 
westward, visiting numerous islands in the 
Caribbean Sea, then steaming home to New 
York City. Mr. Arthur’s narrative is 
breezy, humorous, instructive, and the de- 
seriptive matter is illustrated by hundreds 
of beautiful half-tone reproductions from pho- 
tographs made by members of the Benedict 
party. The fishing, the hunting, the rubber 
industry, customs of the people, and various 
other interesting facts are touched on. For 
its informational data alone the book is val- 
uable. Published by E. P. Dutton & Co., 
New York. 


“FISHING FOR PLEASURE AND CATCHING IT” 


This is another one of the charming books 
by E. Marston (“The Amateur Angler”), au- 
thor of “By Meadow and Stream,” “Fresh 
Woods and Pastures New,” “An Amateur 
Angler’s Days in Dove Dale,” “An Old Man’s 
Holidays,” “Frank’s Ranche; or, My Holidays 
in the Rockies,” and numerous other works, 
comprising, as Mr. Marston says, the stories 
of his holiday rambles from 1884 to 1903 in 
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eight consecutive volumes. How few anglers 
could say as much. Mr. Marston is the father 
of R. B. Marston, editor of the London Fish- 
ing Gazette, to whose fishing he refers fre- 
quently in the book in question, which opens 
with a charming narrative of May fly fishing 
in Herefordshire. Then follow chapters on 
fishing on the Ithon and the Stour. In one 
of his excursions he “espied a punt,” as he 
says, “and in that punt gravely sat the Major 
and his two baby boys, each with a fishing 
rod in his hand.” The “Major” is R. B. 
Marston, hence readers can see how the Mars- 
tons come by their fondness for the art gen- 
tle, when the younger lad was at that time 
but four years of age—and had boated several 
fish! Interspersed with his narrative are re- 
views of books, among them Long’s animal 
stories; Hiawatha and the salmon; “Hamp- 
shire Days,” and others, followed with holi- 
day rambles in North Wales and concluding 
with a chapter on salmon and trout fishing 
in the same region by R. B. Marston. The 
illustrations are excellent. The price of the 
book is $1.25, net. Imported by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York City. 


WILD FLOWERS 


The A Company of Philadelphia is the pub- 
lisher of eight series of folders relating to 
this subject. Each series consists of fifteen 
studies and a guide card, all in a cardboard 
envelope, suitable for the pocket. These treat 
respectively of “The Wild Flowers of Early 
Spring,” “Spring Wild Flowers — April- 
May” “May Wild Flowers,” “The Wild 
Flowers of Early Summer,” “Vacation 
Flowers,” two parts, “August Wild Flowers,” 
and “Autumn Flowers.” Each folder gives 
an engraving of a particular flower, its color, 
size, scientific classification and description 
in simple language, time of flowering, habitat, 
and other flowers of the same order. In each 
folder there is space for pressed specimens, 
followed by poetry, history or folklore con- 
nected with the plant. For the entire series 
one can obtain an oak filing tray with forty 
index cards, for the purpose of preserving 
and classifying the plants of an entire season. 


“ROB AND THE GUIDES” 


In this pleasing volume Mary Raymond 
Shipman Andrews makes “Bob,” a thirteen- 
year-old boy, tell of the fun he had with the 
French-Canadian guides and other people 
among whom he found himself during a sum- 
mer vacation in the Canadian woods. Of his 
grandfathers—a bishop and a judge—Bob 
says “it was great to see how they improved” 
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while in the woods. The judge couldn’t help 
being guilty of “spraining the game laws” 
when a caribou tempted him too much, but 
although he fired seven shots at it, and felt 
badly for two reasons, he was in the same 
boat with the bishop, who went fishing on 
Sunday. Bob has no end of fun playing prac- 
tical jokes on the grown-ups, and the story of 
how he substituted a Thomas cat for the fox, 
and the hunt wound up in the library of the 
Cary Manor, where the hounds interrupted 
the love-making of Bob’s elder brother and 
Miss Cary, is a good one, as are the many 
others that follow. Hunting, fishing, cruis- 
ing yarns there are, and the volume is all 
the more pleasing when one knows that Mrs. 
Andrews’ son, Paul, was the real “Bob” of 
her narratives. Published by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York. 


“THE PHANTOM OF THE POLES” 


To our readers who have followed, in nar- 
rative, the various Arctic and Antarctic ex- 
plorers this book by William Reed will prove 
intensely entertaining, for in it the author 
gives lucid and convincing arguments to prove 
his belief that the world is hollow. Explorers 
have not reached the poles, he affirms, for the 
reason that they do not exist, but in their 
stead he believes there are openings into 
which it may be possible for vessels to plow 
their way into seas that line the inner surface 
of the earth. Mr. Reed endeavors to explain, 
with this theory, why various explorers have 
been guided by the mysterious “water sky,” 
he believing that they encountered this phe- 
nomenon while passing into and beyond the 
opening, the reflections of water, ice and land 
showing on the water on the opposite side of 
the opening, 1,000 or 1,500 miles away. He 
also explains why, in his opinion, the tem- 
perature near the poles is higher than further 
south and treats on the existence in those 
regions of millions of birds and animals that 
apparently do not come from the regions now 
known. The origin of meteors, dead water, 
tidal waves, dust near the poles, rocks on ice- 
bergs, icebergs themselves, clouds, fogs and 
vapors, are all discussed in turn. Mr. Reed 
quotes all of the explurers and endeavors to 
explain the cause of the many things that 
mystified them. The book is extremely inter- 
esting, the author’s train of reasoning always 
lucid, probable, convincing. Published by the 
Walter S. Rockey Company, New York City. 


“LUMINOUS BODIES HERE AND HEREAFTER” 


This book Charles Hallock, M.A., its au- 
thor, says is a thesis built upon Dr, Henry 
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Raymond Rogers’ “Theory of the Great Physi- 
cal Forces,” elucidated by Sir Oliver Lodge’s 
“Corpuscle Theory of the Universe.” It is an 
attempt to explain the inter-relation of the 
terrestrial, celestial and intellectual king- 
doms and man’s oneness with his Maker. 


It is none too early to think about a vaca- 
tion, and no one can afford to make plans for 
his summer outing until he has consulted the 
Central Vermont Railway Company’s new 
handbook of Vermont and Lake Champlain 
resorts, “Summer Homes in Vermont.” This 
attractive, profusely illustrated book of 150 
pages describes the charms of summer life in 
the villages nestling among the green hills, 
on the comfortable farms in the Winooski, 
Missisquoi and Lamoille valleys, on Lake 
Champlain’s picturesque islands and shores 
and at the resorts in the mountain where 
pufe air and magnificent views are yearly 
attracting thousands from the close and 
crowded cities. The book is sent for six cents 
in stamps enclosed to T. H. Hanley, Central 
Vermont Railway, 360 Washington Street, 
3oston. 


The well-known firm of Liebig Company 
is publishing a new cook book by Mrs. S. 
T. Rorer, who is certainly the leading author- 
ity on cooking in the United States to-day. 
This new couk book of Mrs. Rorer’s is brim- 
ful of new ideas, contains sixty pages of up- 
to-date recipes, and describes how to serve 
dishes to please the eye as well as the taste. 
Don’t go on in the old way; try the modern 
way of cheaper yet better cooking. This book 
will show you how. All you have to do to 
get this fine, useful cook book, absolutely free, 
is to send your address on a postal to Liebig’s 
Extract of Meat Company, Ltd., 120 Hudson 
Street, New York. The book will be mailed 
you promptly. 


A story is going the rounds of a discus- 
sion between two well-known business men 
who visit the Maine Woods every shooting 
season. One had been telling of his outing, 
which he had found doubly delightful, because 
for the first time he had taken his small boy 
along. “A boy of twelve? I should be 
afraid,” said the other, “to give my boy the 
responsibility of a gun.” “Well,” said the 
first, “I should be afraid to deprive my boy 
of his share of responsibility. Nothing de- 
velops a boy like responsibility.” This man’s 
view is exactly in line with the propaganda 
being carried forward by the J. Stevens Arms 
and Tool Company, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


They argue very reasonably that by putting 
a rifle or gun in the hands of a boy you teach 


























him to be careful, you increase his self-re- 
spect, and make him self-reliant and manly. 
The Stevens company has issued a catalog 
on rifles, shotguns and pistols, which every 
father should see. It not only describes the 
many different styles there are to-day, but 
it is a mine of information on all points con- 
nected with shooting, whether for sport 
afield, or target practice. We strongly ad- 
vise our readers to write for it. The com- 
pany’s only request is that four cents in 
stamps be sent to cover postage; the catalog 
itself is free. 

Cooking without fire has reached the point 
where it is perfectly practical with the im- 
proved appliances perfected after long experi- 
menting by the United States Army and pri- 
vate individuals. For some three or four 
years, Captain Murray, of the United States 
Army, has been making experiments at Ft. 
Riley, Kan., with the object of perfecting 
the fireless cooker. In his reports he states 
that from 75 to 90 per cent. of fuel can be 
saved by using this method. In this issue of 
FIELD AND STREAM will be found an adver- 
tisement of the Reynolds Fireless Cooker, 
which is an improvement over any other that 
has yet been presented to the public. This 
cooker is of great convenience to campers and 
to the housewife. When in camp the noon 
or evening meal can be prepared before the 
start on a fishing or hunting excursion, and 
when the tired hunters or fishermen return 
in the evening, it will be found steaming 
hot and cooked better than it can possibly 
be prepared over an open fire. We would 
advise our readers to write the Reynolds Re- 
frigerator Co., 1012 Jackson street, Omaha, 
Neb., for its booklet descriptive of this new 
method of cooking. 


The Supreme Court at Buffalo, N. Y., has 
granted a permanent injunction with costs 
against Paul B. Hudson and others of New 
York City, restraining them from making or 
selling a foot powder which the court de- 
clares is an imitation and infringement on 
“Foot-Ease,” now so largely advertised and 
sold over the country. The owner of the trade- 
mark “Foot-Ease” is Allen S. Olmsted, of 
Le Roy, N. Y., and the decision in this suit 
upholds his trade-mark and renders all par- 
ties liable who fraudulently attempt to profit 
by the extensive “Foot-Ease” advertising, in 
placing on the market the spurious and sim- 
ilar appearing preparation involved in the 
ease. This the court declares was designed 
in imitation and infringement of the genuine 
“Foot-Ease.” It is said that similar suits 
will be brought against others who are now 
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infringing on the Foot-Ease trade-mark rights. 
Each package of the genuine Allen’s Foot- 


Ease has the facsimile signature of Allen 
S. Olmsted on its yellow label. 
Winchester Leader factory-loaded shells 


records this 
season, among them being the amateur rec- 
ord at inanimate targets, proving that this 
company’s factory-loaded shotgun shells are 
reliable and uniform—good enough for the 
sportsman or the target smasher. Try them 
yourself. 


have been making some great 


In the latest edition of the annual guide- 
book, “In the Maine Woods,” published by 
the Bangor & Aroostook Railroad, is printed 
a great deal of information of special value 
to prospective campers in northern Maine. 
The book is well worth owning; it contains 
192 pages, over one hundred half-tone illus- 
trations and two full-page colored inserts. 
A copy can be had for the asking by writing 
to C. C. Brown, G. P. A., Bangor, Me., and 
enclosing ten cents in stamps to pay postage. 


If you want a safe and accurate pocket re- 
volver at a reasonable price, ask the Har- 
rington & Richardson Arms Company, of 
Worcester, Mass., for one of its new cata- 
logues, then look up this company’s model 
1905 double action .32 caliber revolver and 
note that it is five-shot, has 2%-inch barrel, 
weighs only 11 ounces, and takes the center- 
fire S. & W. cartridge, obtainable in any 
town or village. You can purchase one of 
these for $2.50, or, if you prefer, select one 
with 41% or 6-inch barrel. All are made with 
the same care and accuracy as are the more 
expensive weapons. Nothing goes out of the 
H. & R. factory until it has been carefully 
tested and inspected. 


The hunting season in the Highlands of 
Ontario during the year 1905 was probably 
the most successful that has been experienced, 
both as regards the number of hunters and 
the results secured. The information to hand 
shows that 6,425 licenses were issued includ- 
ing 422 non-resident licenses, 203 resident 
moose licenses and 5,800 resident deer licenses. 
It is estimated that 12,000 deer were killed 
during the fifteen days of the open season, be 
tween November Ist and 15th. Of the moose, 
some 150 heads were taken out, mostly from 
the Temagami district, about 100 of which 
were taken from that territory. This is a 
large increase in comparison with the season 
of 1904 when only 22 heads were secured in 
that locality. This large increase is accounted 
for by the fact that the°country was made 
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easy of access Inst year via the Grand Trunk 
Railway System and Temiskaming & Northern 
Ontario Railway, whereas the difficulties in 
former years of reaching the hunting grounds 
debarred many from making the attempt. 
The Canadian Express Company alone carried 
2,796 deer weighing 306,395 lbs., an increase 
over 1904 of 244 carcasses. The largest ship- 
ments were made from Burk’s Falls, the start- 
ing point for the Maganetawan River Region; 
Huntsville, Lake of Bays district; Muskoka 
Wharf, Muskoka Lakes district; Powassan, 
and Scotia Junction, the diverging point for 
the territory contiguous to the Ottawa Divi 
sion of the Grand Trunk Railway System. 
The number carried by all express companies 
was 3,310 deer. This amount, of course, does 
not give any idea of the number killed, as 
many of the deer are used for food in the 
woods and many are transported by other 
means than the transportation companies. 
Instead of the diminution of numbers, the 
deer and moose in the Highlands of Ontario 
and New Ontario are increasing, the woods 
are full of them and the game laws are so well 
put in foree by the Ontario Government that 
good hunting in that territory is assured for 
years to come. 


Parker guns are always certain to be 
found in the hands of discriminating shooters, 
either at the traps or afield. Which reminds 
us that this is the season when orders for 
new guns for the autumn shooting should be 
placed. Remember that the Parker is a pio- 
neer of unquestioned reliability and send to 
Parker Bros., Meriden, Conn., for further in- 
formation before giving your order for that 
new gun. 


The firm of Telgmann & Torka, of San 
Francisco, general agents for C. P. Goerz on 
the Pacific coast, have resumed business at 
1107 Turk street, same city. They will carry 
in stock, as heretofore, a complete line of 
Goerz goods. Their new construction and re- 
pair department will be fully up to date and 
provided with greatly increased facilities. 
Their factory is being built on a very much 
larger scale and is being fitted at a consider- 
able expense with improved machinery of the 
most approved design. The C. P. Goerz Com- 
pany of New York City will gladly extend, 
through Telgmann & Torka, all possible facili- 
ties to photographers who have lost their 
belongings in the recent catastrophe and help 
them to reopen business either through the 
loan of lenses and apparatus, or by extension 
of credit whenever necessary, or any other 
means at its disposal. 


Five carloads of motor boats for export in 
a single day is reported by the W. H. Mullins 
Company, of Salem, Ohio, and speaks well for 
the reputation of the Mullins steel boat 
abroad, as well as for the energetic manage- 
ment of this progressive concern. A number 
of shipments of Mullins steel boats have 
already been made, and the last shipment for 
London and Sweden is to fill orders taken 
by their agents, as all the Mullins steel motor 
boats sent in previous shipments were 
promptly sold upon receipt. The W. H. Mul- 
lins Company reports a very gratifying ex- 
port business from all of its agents in vari- 
ous foreign countries, and will this year do 
the largest export business the concern has 
ever done. 


Since the death of her husband, Mrs. B. W. 
Andrews, of Woodbury, N. J., has continued 
hisebusiness, and is prepared to supply first- 
class Gordon setters to all who wish to pur- 
chase animals of this strain. Those interest- 
ed are referred to her advertisement, in an- 
other column, in which it will be noted she 
has several fine animals for sale. 


In this age of inventive genius thousands 
of dollars are uselessly expended in procuring 
patents for articles, which the erstwhile en- 
thusiastie inventor really believes will be a 
Godsend to mankind and which flourishes for 
one brief momefht and then sinks to oblivion. 
It is, however, with interest that an article 
of real merit is welcomed. Such is the case 
of the Matchless Cigar Lighter, made by the 
Matchless Cigar Lighter Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of 16 John street, New York City. 
Although it takes us back to the days of our 
grandfather’s old flintlock in principle, it is 
a novel and useful eontrivance, which bids 
fair to meet with great success. In appear- 
ance it resembles a match-box, such as is car- 
ried in the pocket. Its construction is strong 
and durable and it is fitted with a series of 
wheels which, upon lifting the lever forming 
the top of the case, revolve on a tiny cube of 
flint which in turn throws a spark to a chemi- 
cally prepared wick, thus igniting it to light 
a cigar, cigarette or pipe. The strongest wind 
cannot blow it out, which makes it a boon to 
the smoker out of doors, and it is hard for us 
to conceive how it can be sold for the ex- 
ceedingly small price of fifty cents and yet 
guarantee it for two years. 


Every angler knows how important it is to 
have his line dried properly when through 
fishing. A rotten line is the most provoking 
thing in the world. After hooking a fine 
bass or trout and playing it almost up to the 
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landing net, then to see him go off laughing 
with your fly and part of your line, is exas- 
perating. This is lialle to occur any time, 
no matter how fine a line you buy, unless you 
use a line dryer. Anglers are afraid of line 
dryers that are made of iron, for one spot of 
rust on a line kills it. The Universal Line 
Dryer fills a long-felt want. It is made en 
tirely of brass, cannot rust, is light, easily 
knocked down, very compact, goes in pouch 
six inches long by one inch in diameter. Can 
be set up anywhere—edge of table, shelf, door 
jam or tree. Holds 2,700 feet of line and 
costs only $1.75. Will last a life time. Buy 
direct from the manufacturer, E. Vom Hofe, 
90-92 Fulton street, New York, and return it 
in ten days if not pleased and money back. 


That trap shooters find it just the right 
sort of powder for obtaining the best results 
in the winning of tournaments is a good ai 
gument in favor of Dead Shot Smokeless for 
the game shooter and the man who practises 
now and then at target smashing. 


The attention of anglers is called to an ad- 
vertisement in this issue of some valuable 
fishing tackle and oil paintings that the estate 
of the late William C. Harris wishes to dis- 
pose of. The prices are very low and these 
articles should sell readily. 


Sportsmen and tourists will be interested 
in two pamphlets just issued by the passen- 
ger department of the Denver & Rio Grande 
Railroad. One is a bulletin giving particu- 
lars regarding the Colorado and Utah fishing 
resorts, and the other a list of hotels and the 
various kinds of accommodations obtainable 
at different points in the Rocky Mountain 
region. 


John Reid, guide, is leaving Desbarats, 
Ontario, Canada, to take a position as a rail 
way brakesman. All letters about guides for 
the Desbarats country should be sent to Y. D. 
Rose, manager of the Hiawatha Camp Hotel, 
Desbarats. John Reid will not be available. 
Fortunately, several good new guides will 
take his place there. 


Trap shooters who wish to have exact in 
formation regarding the rules of the sport, 
and those about to organize gun clubs, will 
be interested to learn that the U. M. C. Com- 
pany has just issued another edition of “Trap 
Rules and Records.” This is published in 
handy vest-pocket size with stiff covers. In 
it are the trap-shooting rules of the Inter- 
state Association for live birds and flying 
targets, a thorough discussion of the different 
systems of dividing purses at tournaments, 
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how to organize a gun club and how to man- 
age a tournament, recommended trap loads, 
a dozen don’ts, a record of the Grand Ameri- 
can handicap winners, and several blank pages 
for addresses, scores, and future shooting 
dates. Every trap shooter should have this 
little booklet, and it can be secured by writ- 
ing to the Advertising Department, Union 
Metallic Cartridge Company, Agency, 313 
Broadway, New York. 


Anyone desiring a fine new piano, with or 
without self-playing attachment, and at a 
bargain price, should correspond with J. C. 
B., in care of the Fretp AND STREAM office. 


Do not overlook the mention, in the kennel 
advertisements in this issue, of a very high- 
class pointer, Count Cyrano, offered for sale. 
He is a dog among thousands for some sports- 
man who can afford the price. 


Marble’s safety carver is an “eight-inch 
pocket knife,” for when folded it is absolutely 
safe and occupies a space of only 5-16 inches 
thick by 8 inches long. It weighs only four 
ounces. The blade is of razor steel. The 
U-shaped handle sections are of German sil- 
ver, heavily reinforced at end where blade 
bears on them. When open the knife is as 
rigid as a one-piece knife. Boiling water can 
not injure this handle. The knife may be quick 
ly and easily closed by pushing back the clasp, 
grasping the sides of the blade with one hand 
and with the other pulling the outer handle 
down and back; then the blade is folded and 
the clasp pushed over it. Many guides have 
seen this knife and all claim it fills to per- 
fection a longfelt want. Marble makes a 
safety saw with 8-inch blade on the same 
principle as the carver. It is invaluable to 
all people who go into the woods, and espe- 
cially so to the student of forestry and 
botany. For particulars write the Marble 
Safety Axe Company, Gladstone, Mich. 


“Where the Sportsman Loves to Linger” 
describes the three most popular canoe trips 
in Maine, the Allagash, and the east and 
west branches of the Penobscot. It is illus- 
trated with eighty pictures taken along the 
route. The author is G. Smith Stanton, of 
New York, a son of Elizabeth Cady Stanton. 
The narrative, which is an interesting and 
amusing one, begins in New York and brings 
the traveler back to New York again. The 
newspapers throughout Maine say that the 
book is the best ever written on the subject. 
The price of the book, which is cloth bound, 
is one dollar, postage prepaid, and can be 
ordered from J. S. Ogilvie Publishing Com- 
pany, 57 Rose street, New York. 
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For your bait-casting rod get one of Don- 
ald Fraser’s flexible butt-pads, which are 
made of corrugated soft rubber and prevent 
the rod from slipping while you are playing 
a fish. Made by the Sportsman’s Specialty 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 


The Expert wooden minnows made by F. 
C. Woods & Co., Alliance, Ohio, are fitted with 
detachable hooks that can be replaced by 
hand and without tools. They are killing 
baits, too. 


The Manco is a quadruple bait-casting reel 
that can be had at a very moderate price from 
William Mills & Son, 23 Park place, New 
York City. It has, however, a number of 
features that are required by the exacting 
bait-caster, and will start very easily and 
wear well. 


“The Complete American and Canadian 
Sportsman’s Encyclopedia of Valuable Infor- 
mation” can be had without cost to you if 
you will send your name and address to the 
American and Canadian Sportsman’s Asso- 
ciation, Box 688, Elgin, Il]. This is a large 
book, fully illustrated, and gives full informa- 
tion on all subjects of interest to outdoor 
people, with particular reference to camping 
and camp cooking. 


Few articles are as handy, and at the same 
time so completely satisfying, as the .2tna 
self-heating tins of food, made by the A%tna 
Self-Heating Food Company, 1404-14 Broad- 
way, New York City. No fire needed; only a 
little cold water. In the assortment offered 
by the company there are soups, 
meats, ete. 


entrees, 


The Gray Motor Company, Department 31, 
Detroit, Mich., wants to give you a practical 
demonstratior of the fact that it is prepared 
to furnish without delay a two-horsepower, 
sixteen-foot boat for $118. These 
little boats are complete in every respect. 
The motor is reversible and built for service, 
while the hull is cypress, in one-piece planks, 
Everything is strong and durable. And the 
company makes larger boats and more power- 


motor 


ful engines, too. 


The Egyptian deodorizer and germ killer 
made by the Paul Manufacturing Company, 
45 Fulton street, Boston, Mass., is the proper 
thing for your camp, as you can smoke flies 
and mosquitoes out easily and quickly. The 
cost is insignificant. 
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Milam reels have been made by hand for 
upward of a lifetime. Your grandfather prob- 
ably used one, and if you want a high-grade 
reel, try one of these. B. C. Milam & Son, 
Frankfort, Ky., will do the rest if appealed 
to by letter. 


Since the death of J. H. Rushton, men- 
tioned in these columns last month, the busi- 
ness of building canoes which he carried on 
many years in Canton, N. Y., has 
been continued by the estate under the style 
of J. H. Rushton, Ine. J. H. Rushton, Jr., 
will manage the business, and all orders will 
be taken care of as promptly as usual. 


for so 


The Kelso automatic reel is one which the 
Frost people have been working on a long 
time, and it is just about perfect. Stop in 
at 89 Chambers street and look at one if you 
are in town; otherwise write the H. J. Frost 
Company, at the New York City address 
given above. This firm keeps everything in 


tackle. 


Hildebrandt spinners are standard in the 
Middle States, and John J. Hildebrandt, their 
maker, is a well-known angler himself, which 
is enough said for most people in search of 
good tackle. His address is Logansport, In- 
diana. 


3efore going away on your vacation fish- 
ing trip, purchase one of the handy portable 
folding seat-backs made by the superior Seat 
Zack Company, 413 Belden avenue, Chicago. 
It will fit any boat seat and can be sent any- 
where by mail. 


Harvey chairs for the permanent camp. 
Make a memorandum to that effect. They 
are very comfortable, and are not costly. W. 
W. Harvey & Son, Constantine, Mich., make 
them. 


If you have never owned a Divine rod you 
have missed a lot of satisfaction and pleas- 
ure, These are made of split bamboo, betha- 
bara, greenheart, dagama, or lancewood, just 
as you elect, and the finished article gives 
satisfaction. Write the Fred D. Divine Com- 
pany, 76 State street, Utica, N. Y. 


The H. Channon Company, 28 Market 
street, Chicago, Il., will sell you a tent or 
camp furniture direct in time for you to out- 
fit for your summer outing. Write for fur- 
ther particulars, and if you have a boy fond 
of “playing Indian,” ask about the wigwam 
this company makes a specialty of for the 
children. 
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“BRUSH” SHELLS FOR BIRD SHOOTING. 


Winchester “ Brush” Shells help wonderfully to make big bags. They are 
so loaded as to give an open and even pattern at ranges from 25 to 30 yards 
when used in choke bore guns, without loss of velocity, penetration or uni- 
formity. With these shells you can use your duck or trap gun for field shooting 
and make many kills which otherwise would be misses. ‘They are loaded 
in “Leader” and “Repeater” grades and sold by reputable dealers every- 
where. Ask for Winchester ‘‘Brush” Shells and accept no substitute. 
Winchester Shells, Cartridges, and Guns Are Sold Everywhere. 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., - ~ - NEW HAVEN, CT. 


ie Oe 








395 OUT OF A POSSIBLE 400 


Long Continuous Run Breaking Without Miss, 213 (winning high average), 
Territorial Tournament, Blackwell, Okla., May 2, 3. 


195 OUT OF A POSSIBLE 999 


Tulsa, i. T., May 7, 1906. 
Mr. Ed. O’Brien, making the above scores, Chose to Shoot 


DEAD SHOT SMOKELESS 


A New Bulk Powder for Shot Guns Only. 


Clean shooting, makes a perfect pattern, high velocity, safe, 
is unaffected bs climate 

Have your shells lo men d with “ Dead Shot Smokeless.” Your 
dealer will gla iy supply it. If you are in doubt write to us, 
Write to us anyway for booklet. 


AMERICAN POWDER. MILLS, Boston, Mass.,U.S.A. 


ST. LOUIS, MO, CHICAGO, ILL. 











Mr. E. C. Griffith, at Boston Shooting Association, 
April 21st, 1906, Broke (30 being at 20 yards) 


147 OUT OF A POSSIBLE 14159 


At Watertown, Mass., May 5, 1906, in a team match, he 


Broke All His Birds, 100 STRAIGHT. 
He Chose to Shoot DEAD SHOT SMOKELESS POWDER. 
WHEN ORDERING SHELLS CHOOSE TO SHOOT WHAT THEY DID. 


Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 
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1. THE Bear: ‘‘l’ve cornered him now.” 
THE Hunter: ‘‘ Gee whiz! Iv’e got to jump across that crevasse.’ 


BORDEN’S EAGLE BRAND 
Condensed Milk affords the maximum amount of food energy, in the minimum bulk, conferring the 
greatest good to the infant with the least tax on the digestive organs. It surpasses all other foods 
for artificial infant feeding. Try it. 











MITH @ WESSON 
mei REVOLVERS 


have this Monogram i 
trade-mark stamped 


on the frame. *one 
. thers are genuize. 


The hardened steel bearings found exclu- 
sively in SMITH & WESSON Revolvers 
correspond to the jewels of a watch,— 
and in every part of their smooth, 













wear resisting action a watch- 
like accuracy and _ reliability 
is maintained. In finish and 
every graceful line of their 
outward appearance they 

are artistic—distinctly a 











Ss. & W. 
Hammerless 


revolver for gentlemen’s 
Safety 


use. Only one grade of 
SMITH & WESSON 
Revolvers is made, and 


Out of 250,000 hammerless safety SMITH & WESSON Revolvers made and 
old—not one sin accident has ever been reported They cannot be ex 
ploded unless the saf-ty lever fs pressed in a natural way as the trigger is 
pulled 32 and .38 calibre, 5 shot 

Our new booklet, “ The Revolver,” Mlustrates and describes each model in that the best that hu- 
detail and gives an expert's instruction for target shooting. The most inter- 


esting and instructive revolver catalogue published, Sent free upon request. man skill can make, 


SMITH & WESSON, 11 StocKbridge Street, Springfield, Mass. 


Pacific Coast Branch, 2330 Alameda Avenue, Alameda, Cal, 


Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 
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A modern gun for the modern sports 
man The recoil inste noch of bruising the 
shoulder, ejects, loads, cocks and also ck ose 

locks the breech, *s iving the gun ready 
re next sho A single barrel, hammer 


id breech repeater of 5 sho 1ts—safe and 


moderate priced 
Send jor literature 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, 
ILION, N. Y. 
AGENCY DEPOT 
oadway, New York City. San Francisco 


, oP, 


ee ie ae v 
yo tees, 











THE THREE-BARREL GUN = Two Shot Barrels, One Rifle Barrel Combined. 


Perfect Balance—Light Weight — 25-20, 95.28, $0.50. = $4) CALIBRE 
63—734 lb. 
The Only Gun 


for all 









Classes of Game. 





SEND NOW FOR CATALOG 
Box THE THREE BARREL GUN CO., Moundsville, W. Va. 


100! 

















No. 4. $400 
List 













Send for 
ART CATALOGUE 
and e>~eial prices on 16 grades guns §r7.75 to $300 


ITHASA GUN CO. ° ITHACA, NEW YORK 


Piease say you saw it in Field and Stream = 






























Why is the Harn Repeating Shotgun, Model No. 17, 


the best low-priced repeating shotgun in the world? 


By making this gun with a solid frame and a 
straight grip stock a number of parts have been 
eliminated. The result is a stronger, simpler, 
cleaner gun than any other repeating model, and a 
very much less costly one. 
The exclusively arlin 
ejection are features of Model 17, and to these 
famous far/in ideas are added the new double 
extractor and a two-piece safety recoil block— 
devices which repeating shotgun users will welcome. 
The fMerlin breech block and working parts 
are cut from solid drop forgings. The barrel of 


solid top and _ side 


If your dealer cannot supply you write us 
Model No. 17 is given in our 1906 Catalog. 


The Mlarlin Firearms Q., 


special rolled steel is bored for both smokeless 
powder and black. The guaranteed JZarbin 
pattern of over 325 pellets with t¥f oz. No. 8 
shot in a 30-in. circle at 40 yards is maintained 
in Model 17. 

When the ducks come rushing in among the decoys or the 
grouse roar off through the dead leaves, you cannot be armed 
with a better, quicker, harder-hitting gun than the JZrvin 
Model 17. 

It is a first-class quail gun. For woodcock, snipe, praisie 
chickens, sharp tail grouse or any other bird shooting it is 
unsurpassed, 

Its records at the traps are wonderful. 
direct. A complete description of 

Sent FREE for six cents postage. 


3 Willow Street, New Haven, Conn. 














THE CHAMPIONSHIP 





of lowa, Nebraska, Missouri and Kansas, a¢ 
the Omaha Tournament, March 20-22, 1906 


was won by 


MR. GEORGE W. MAXWELL, 


of Holstein, Neb., an amateur, who used 


“NEW SCHULTZE” 





170 BROADWAY, 





LAFLIN & RAND POWDER CO. 


NEW VORK, N. Y. 








Please say you saw it 





in Field and Stream 
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A ASAP Establish Yourself Right P2250. ~// Es 
Sy) MATE sate investment. A Diamond is safer and 
\\ ys Fy more Profitable than a Savings Bank account Ss 
‘wee ae 
J, 
Y — 


‘Ss, 
) — ELON > 
c You always retain it in your possession. You tj“, ——l), 
have the satisfaction of wearing a beautiful and HS X 7 5 
‘SS precious gem. It gives _ an air of prosperity. (2. a 
SJ 






















Diamonds always give prestige to the wearer. Diamonds have @Q 77 
increased in value mo-e than 20% in the past twelve months. ~/ 
ls this not better than 3 or 4 per cent the usual interest savings 
banks pay. Write Today for our Grand 166 Catalog. 


by giving to your sweetheart a 
Young Man Insure Future Happiness pz. Stitt ptadona Bethrothat 
| Ring. Remember Diamonds win hearts. A Diamond is the mosthighly prized of all gifts 
by 2 young lady. It lasts forever and constantly brings to the wearer’s mind, thought of the 
giver’s generosity. Write Today for our Grand 1906 Catalog. 


SB 
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. That is BS 
The Famous Loftis System of Credit Means Convenience ticsniy NG 
way in which it differs from a cash transaction, simply confidence and convenience between S74 Bi 
honorable people. Do not worry because you have only a small amount of ready cash and only a — = 
modestincome. Remember the Lottis System makes every person's credit good by adjusting KY a 
terms to meet their income. Write Today for our Grand #06 Catalog. ES 4 
Wi 
H 66 pages Rwy 2 
Write Today for our Grand 1906 Diamond and Jewelry Catalog 3s" AVY 
beautifulillustrations. It’s free fortheasking, You cannot fail to find among the hundreds of \\\ VA 
beautiful Diamond Rings, Pins, Brooches, Watches, etc. shown, just the piece of Jewelry that you RK WZ 

{| have been seeking either for yourself or some dear one. Write Today for 196 Catalog. » 

! H Select the article you desire, write SA WN 
Our Prices are Lowest, our Terms Easiest usand we will ship same at once, NX > 
subject to your examination and approval. If entirely satisfactory, retain same, paying one-fiith rN WA 
the cost on delivery and the b»iance in eight equal monthly payments. We pay a!l express charges, SY, 
take allrisks. Is not thisasquare deal! Write Today—Don’t Delay. RN Vi: 

\ eS 

. to be exactly as represented. You may ex- ‘ ZA 

We Guarantee Every Diamond We Sell change any Diamona bought of us at any time \Z 
for a larger stone, paying the difference in eight equal monthly payments, Write for Catalog. s A 








. The Old Original Di d 
Loftis Leads, Others Follow on Credit House, Established 1858. 







Write Today for Our Beautiful 1906 Catalog. The Finest Jewelry Catalog y if : 
ll Ever Issued. wd SS 
SS 


. NVA 
BS DIAMOND CUTTERS jx 
Ney WATCHMAKERS, JEWELERS [7 








((f wer, DEPT.G108 92 STATE STREET 
K€ BROS & C0. 1858 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 
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Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 
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Price (Nickel) 


$2.50 









QUALITY 
COUNTS 


FOR EVERYTHING 


In a Revolver 
H. & R. Revolvers will stand the closest scrutiny. 


Investigate them and you will 

buy no other, 
The H. & R. Revolvers are 
known around the world for 
their safety, accuracy, durability, perfect de- 

D [ P O N sign, and general superiority. 
Only the most skilled mechanics and only 
~ the finest quality of material employed in 
S M O K EK L EK s S | tNeir manufacture. Every piece is finished 
to the roooth part of an inch and fits perfectly, 


no rattle in ‘‘ H. & R.”’ such as a quick shake 














In the Lead as Usual reveals in other makes. 
Every revolver that leaves the factory has 
— passed the most rigid inspection and is guar- 
|f anteed perfect. 
THE OFFICIAL RECORDS SHOW THAT Barrel and cylinder drilled from solid piece 


of finest forged steel, solid steel frame, hand- - 


High Average for the year of 1905 some rubber stock. affording good grip. 


THE REAL WORLD'S Noted for smooth action, perfect accuracy 
; ee and power. Don’t experiment with an un- 
CHAMPIONSHIP—was won reliable make because low price is offered as 
by Mr. Fred Gilbert, who broke a tempting bait. 
a = = The H. & R. Model 1905 Double Action Revolver 
95.6 per cent. of the 17,065 tar- is medium in size, weight and peice, but an effective 
weapon. 32 caliber, 5 shot C. F. 8. & W. cartridge 
gets he shot at. 2%" barrel, nickel finish. price = 50 
ais? barrel, 3.00. 
6" barrel, - 33: 50. 








For blue finish add soc. to either size. Greatest value 
ever offered for the price. 
. Sold by all dealers in veliable sporting goods 
Mr. Gilbert, of course, used | Tf not sold in your t wn, we will ship direct prepaid 
on receipt of price. 


D U P O N 1. Harrington & Richardson Arms Co., 


232 PARK AVE., WORCESTER, MASS. 


Send for catalog of our full line including our 
famous Safety Hammerless. 























This rod will not ‘‘ wobble,” bend or break at the joints. 

As will be seen by the accompanying sectional cuts, when its three sections are screwed home it is to all intents as 
solid as a one-piece rod. A long, neatly fitting, steel dowel enters the recess prepared for it in its solid brass section 
and imparts to the rod a special rigidity which the screw, thus relieved of all side strain upon 


it, ba ks up. It 


I Any cleaner will 
has two steel «Ke Si : fae 6fit,)]«3OAsk your 
joints, steel swivel — , 3 mes : dealer for it. 
at its end and is: Gqj]_——~~_ Price,prepaid, $1.00 




















— ph 4 i — State caliber. 

handle, Tv de 1 send for s6-pg. 

tachable tips. catalogue ** C, 
nae SAFETY AXE peace chest sosanee 














Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 
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HUNTER \ 
ONE-TRIGGER | 


IMES without number, we have been 
T urged to produce a one-trigger gun, the 

sportsmen of the country having faith, 
founded on experience, that if the Hunter Arms 
Company adopted a one-trigger on the L. C. 
Smith guns it would be right. For four years 
we have had perfected our one-trigger based on 
the Lard patents, but with the conservatism 
characteristic of our policy we have this year 
for the first time offered it to the trade after the 
most exhaustive possible tests. We know it is 
absolutely perfect ; it can not be doubled or balked ; 
it is exceedingly simple ; parts are large and strong ; 
it is independent of any recoil, is not frictional 


and will never hang when pulling second barrel. 


Our beautiful illustrated catalogue describes the 
One-Trigger Gun jn detail, A postal will bring it 


HUNTER ARMS CO., FULTON, N. Y. 





Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 
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| VON LENGERKE | 
& DETMOLD 


349 Fifth Ave. (Cor. 34th St.) 
NEW YORK CITY 


Twenty-five years’ experience assures 
you of the best in quality, style and price. 


An unexcelled stock of 


Campers’ Supplies 


Guns, Athletic Goods, 

Rifles, Tennis Racquets, || | 
Fishing Tackle, Base Ball Goods, || | 
Cameras, Foot Ball Goods, || | 
Canoes, Ammunition, | 


We particularly cater to discriminating 
sportsmen and outdoor people and their 
individual ideas. Only expert salesmen 
to show goods. 





Large Catalogue on Request 























POST CARDS ARE ALL THE RAGE 


.. ‘Twelve views of Niagara Falls, Atlantic City, Phil- 
adelphia, Boston, New York and Chicago mailed 


@postpaid for only 25 cents. Send for our 1906 Catalogue 


“retail everywhere at two for 5 cents. All beau- 
}uttifully colored, and we refund your money if you are MIDDLEFIELD, CONNECTICUT 








These are not cheap, trashy goods, but cards that THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORPORATION 











not satisfied with them. List free. 
Perkasie Post Card Co, Dept. F1, Perkasie, Pa. 

















MILA . KENTUCKY REEL: 2¢MILtMsSoN 





IS HAND MADE, ST RD SINCE 1839. oé4s£0 70 SENO CATALOGUE 








The FIRST and ONLY 
The “Old Reliable” Parker 


is the VERY BEST 
that can be 
made 











DO YOU KNOW 2— 
That we are glad to advise with prospective buyers of shot guns, and are 
glad to do anything in our power to serve their interests? We have been 
in the exclusive manufacture of shot guns for over 40 years. Write us to-day. 














ru 
ex 





Absolutely Reliable. 








TREET, 


“riamerst® PARKER BROS., di 88 








Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 
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The Universal Bristol 


: _ |Steel Fishing Rods 
Line Dryer | With the approach of the bass season 


your mind naturally turns to fishing 
tackle, and for the bass, which you know 
is a plucky little fighter. you naturall 
want a plucky little rod. There is no bet 



























will fill along felt want in the kit of all 









true anglers. It is the most unique ter bass rod made than the “Bristol” 
and complete line dryer ever invented. — heme Rod. It gives just enough 
. e bd as stre 4 ‘ ‘ ‘ Se ere 
Made entirely of brass. Is absolutely strains, and 7“ light. Ditters — Bi istols 
rust proof. (One rust spot will spoil a | for different uses—all equally efficient 
line.) Can attach it anywhere, door The “Bristol” is the best all-around rod 
jam, table, shelf or tree Cannot mode. 
je : ‘ » Sn . ater Your dealer sells “Bristol rods, but 
collapse when in use. One revolution for your protection see that you get the 
takes five feet of line. ———, It -has the name “Bristol” 
r . . sti , > reel-se: 
Very light. Can be set up or knocked eS Gh Tp eeeem 
down in a jiffy. Knocked down it goes FREE—Our beautiful color 
in pouch 1 inch in diameter by 6 inches eriaier " —, - cribes th 
J . mt af 4 as ° i ° r7SlO. lee ‘isn 
long. Money back after ten days if ing Rod, etc., as well as 
unsatisfactory. Price, $1.75 each. the combination reel 
SPECIAL STEFL FLY OR BAIT RODS, best and handle. 


quality, cork grip, any length, $2.28 each. 


ESTABLISHED 1867. 
Gold Medal, Gold Medal, 
Buffalo, 1901. St. Louis, 1904. 


E. VOM HOFE 


90-92 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 


126-page catalogue on receipt of 4c. to cover postage 





Horton Mig. Co. 


81 Horton Street, 


BRISTOL, 
































FINE FISHING FREE 
TACKLE CATALOG 
Send us ye ir name and address if you want 
to see all t, » new things in Tackle Our 
Catalog and ,rices will please you. 
Fine quality single gut Hollow Point Hooks, 
rac, per doz.; double gut, 17c. per doz. Sent 
by mail on receipt of price in postage stamps, 


Price, 8.00 J. F. MARSTERS 


ul 
Best Bait Casting Reel made. Outcast, outlast any other. Spool 53 Court St reet Brooklyn, N. Y. 
runs free on ball bearings when casting. Sold by all dealers or sent by 
express, with the privilege of examination, on receipt of price. 


THE CHAMBERLIN CARTRIDGE & TARGET CO., Cleveland, Ohio ESTABLISHED 45 YEARS 




















- Here’s a Fine Hand-Made 
Reel for Little Money — 


Thisisournew  pered in oil. The sfival gears are 
Eli Special. It frictionless, quadruple multiplying 
is noiseless, and highly tempered. 
smooth-running The degree of accuracy in construc- 
and delicate to tion is one-thousandth of acentimeter. 











the touch. You can make Spool holds 100 yards of medium 
long casts with light bait. size silk line. 
Just the reel for youif you want Weare putting the Eliout at $10.00. 
a good, durable, dependable Order this reel now— put it to the test 
reel at a moderate price. The —if you don’t find it a fine reel, the 


Eli Special is made of the best best reel value you ever saw, send 
quality German Silver. All bear- . it back and we'll promptly refund 
ings are steel, hardened and tem- ~ your money. 
‘Our 1906 Catalogue describes this and other high grade reelsthat have won $0 per 
Complimentery—With each reel sold cent of all important events at World’s Tournaments. ‘Ail prices. Write for copy ay. 
this season we give “Bait Oasti 


of Ree! and General oe BS Wm. H. Talbot Reel Co., Dept. 10, Nevada, Missouri, U.S.A. 








Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 
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oo entin:y*° This is the Rod you have been looking for. 
ew The ‘‘New Century” is madeof seamless steel luding ; 
= extends instantly to any desired length; automatically locks 
ge TELESCOPIC in any position; guides outside; all joints telescope into 
TEEL FISHING ROD handle joint (17% to 30 inches). 
The **‘New Century”’ is better made, better balanced, 
lighter in any length, stronger and more durable than any other steel rod. 

It is not necessary to look for our ‘‘trade mark," the ‘‘New Century”’ is distinguished 
from ‘‘tip ‘o butt;” a beautiful piece of mechanism. 

No joints tu shake loose—get lost, no wood in the handle to shrink, no unjointing, no line cutting. A 
practical fishing rod, combining all the best features of high-grade bamboo. with the strength and 
durability of high-grade steel, and which can be comfortably carried ‘up a sleeve.” 

All “New Century” rods are equipped with our patented single grip, one-piece, reversible handle 
(the only handle of this description on the market and used only on our rods). 

Bait, fly, muskallonge and sea fishing rods in all lengths. 

Telescopic gaff and net handles. All rods guaranteed. Write for Catalogue C. 


te ee & TESCH MFG. CO., 50 N. Canal St., Chicago 



































kare Fishing Tackle Bargains | 
BAIT. ch sh shite FLY, oantrote, } $2000 
SPLIT BAMEOO RODS, 3 pieces, extra tip, 75¢ 
Fly and Bait, 8 


AUTOMATIC REELS, aluminun, (very light) 3.50 





if it fails you at a critical moment. 
Don’t give it a chance to fail you 
=—w use “3-in-One” and it never will! 
This oil keeps the reel’s sen- 
sitive mechanism in perfect 
order. “3-in-One” is the 
one sure and safe reel 


lubricant. Won't 
gum; won't 
out. rust. Apply it to rod 
A ointe, they will come 
apart easily. Use on rod, 
> — it’s good for wood—pro- 
motes pliability. Rub on line, 
prevents rotting. Trial bottle 
sent FREE by G.W. COLE CO., 
13 Washington Life Building, 
New York City. 
























Con- 
Z tains no 

acid, It abso- 
lutely prevents 











TROUT FLIES, 6 assorted on card, dozen, | IL. 


Li B it Shedder Crabs, Sand Worms, Blood 
Ive al 9 Worms shipped anywhere by express 
Plenty of good bargains in my Fishiag Tackle 
Cataleg which will be sent FREE upon request 


CHARLES DISCH 


322 Fulton Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 

















Service Fly Book and Soak Box combined, is abso- 
lutely moth-proof and keeps loop and gut moist without 
dampening the flies. 

Service Flies of natural feathers dressed on tested 
hooks and gut. 

1 other anglers’ accessories, all of highest quality. 
Makers of the now famous Diamond Metal Whipped 
Rods. Catalog-Booklet free on request. | 


THE ANGLERS Co.INc. 


913 Main Street. Hartford, Conn. 





























J Our reputation for Fine Fishing Tackle 
Is Establishec 
ee = We are also pre-eminent for MepIumM and CHEAPER 





Goods. Our stock contains EVERYTHING for the Angler 


WILLIAM MILLS & SON 
22 Park Place, New York 


BAIT CASTING RODS . Established 1822 





Nos. ‘ 
sees. SPLIT BAMBOO, 3-piece, Silk Wound between Guides. Lengths, 44, 54 or 6 feet.. 
3043. SPLIT BAMBOO, better quality, Hand Welted Ferrules, Very Closely Wound. H 
2ooo. LANCEWOOD, 2-piece. Length, 44 feet.............cssssesesreeesreerseseenseensrsensnes eoeee 
3100. LANCEWOOD, 3-piece, better quality, Cord Wound Grasp, otherwise like No. 3043. 
All the above have large Casting Guides and Tips, Cork 
Handles (except No 3100), Nickeled Mountings and Extra Tips 


OUR BASS BOOKLET 
(mailed free upon request) gives full descriptions and prices of better grades of Rods and all other goods 

















Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 
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Our Booklet 


showing our minnows 
printed in their natural 
colors is the most beau- 
tiful work of the kind ever 
published 
for bait 
casters. 


GET 
POSTED 
on our 
new 1906 Dowagiac pro- 
ducts. The booklet is free 
to bait casters. 

WRITE 
TODAY 














| 


HERE are other 
good fishing rods, but 


if you have one with this 


brand on the reel seat, 
you know you have the 
best value your money 
can buy. 

Our 172-page catalogue illus- 
trates and describes these rods, 


as well as lines and reels and all 
other fishing tackle. 


It’s yours for the asking. 


Clark-Horrocks Co. 


UTICA, N. Y. 


9999990 999999909990 © 


999999999999 990999 


: 


| 








H. A. DRISCOLE, 
Game Fish Paintings in Oil 


Showing the actions of fish in life, my specialty. 

References: FiELD AND STREAM, and some of the 

most eminent authorities and anglers in America 
Address: PEEKSKILL, N. 





“Drop us a line” 


and catch one of our 
beautiful new booklets 


ARTIFICIAL MINNOW 


| JAS. HEDDON @ SON, Dept. 4 G Dowagiac, Mich. 
| 


| 





Pointers to 
Practical Bait Casters 


are contained in our 
beautiful new 
booklet. 


——) <-> This booklet 

, shows you 
how and why the 
Dowagiac minnow 
will land a fish at a 
time when he would slip off 
the other fellow's bait, The 
booklet is FREE to bait 
casters. 






































WRITE 
TODAY 








She 


‘Featherlight Reel 


is always right. It runs 
The cheap- 
est, lightest and strong- 
est reel made. 

Only low-priced reel 
made with hardened steel 
bearings and click. No 
gearing to get out of order. 
Click double pointed, re- 
versible. Perforated sides 
dry line, prevent rotting 
and loss of fish. No 
danger of denting it on log 
or stone. No screws in 
frame to jar loose and get lost at critical moment. 
Spool instantly released when necessary. Guaran- 
teed not to get out of order like other reels, with brass 
click and bearings, which soon wear out, making reel 
useless. Ours are hardened steel. We repair our 
reels free, which no other maker will do. Made in 
nickel and bronze. Handsomely finished. 

Seventy yards Trout or Bass; eighty yards Bass 
(bait casting) $2.00 each. Stop at nearest dealers 
and see them. Look for stamp ‘‘Featherlight.”’ 
Send postal for our booklet, all about reels and 
landing nets. 


A. F. MEISSELBACH & BRO. 


19 Prospect Street, Newark, N. J. 
Mobers of famous ‘‘ Takapart"’ and *‘ Expert" Reels 


as slick as oil. 














WALL TENTS 


8 oz. Duck; complete with poles and pins 


7 ft.x7 ft. $6.00. 9+ ft. x 12 ft. $9.58. 
7ft.x9ft. $7.13. 12 ft.x14 ft. $12.98 
Waterproof tents and every requisite for campers from a ** frying-pan 
to a folding cot." You can't be too careful in the selection of y 

camp outfit—better call and see us and get it right 


ents '* mailed free 


Our catalog on ** T , 
JOHN C. HOPKINS & CO., 119 Chambers St., NY. 








and the Supplement 


New Matter New Itustrations New Methods 





THE ROBERT CLARHE CoO., 


Revised and Extended Edition of 


THE BOOK OF THE BLACK BASS 


More About the Black Bass 
BY DR. JAMES A. HENSHALL 


combined in One Volume 
New Tackle New Wrinkles 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Up-to-Date 


Mailed on receipt of price, $3.00 














Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 











Wite Sand Landing, Misurie, 
June the 8 06 
DERE FELDE AND STREME: 

This is the middle of the grate wood tick 
season in this stait. Whenever the fishing is 
good wood ticks bite freely alsoe 2. Ennyone 
counting the number of tick bites on my 
anatomie could get a fare idee how many kat- 
fish I have caut this seeson, whitch is not a 
few I can assure yew. I doant speshually care 
for the tick bites but if yew go for the 1 yew 
are pritty shure toe get the uther 2, soe its 
awl in the gaim and the grate Misurie katfish 
is worth the truble every time, u bet. 

The tick, acording to sients is divided intoe 
severl speeshus and cald by hifalutin luten 
naimes whitch I never cud see no sens in, 
for if a felloe feels a tick abiting one of his 
hind laigs, he doant stop toe hunt up a work 
on sients to determine its speeshus, but sheds 
his cloas & goes for that there tick immejut 
which is to say he doant loose no time. When 
me an Sar Ann first come to Misurie I went 
owt squrl hunting with a farmer & after we 
had gone a (1) mile the farmer took off his 
pants & utherwis acted queer. Whats rong 
sais I, cocking my 6-shooter, for I hadent up 
toe that time learned that the Misurie hill- 
billie is a inosent felloe pervided u doant 
cross him in afaires afecting his hart or 
what he believes toe be his inherunt rite to 
Tick sais he whose that I 
askt notising that he kept looking over his 


brue tangulfut. 
hind laigs & opening his nife. Doant no sais 
he but I felt him bite good & hard. Then 
it okurd toe me that he refered toe sum in- 
seckt & I put up my gun careful like & 
watcht perseeduns. Presuntlie my frend lo- 
caited a small red spekt that looked like a 
bedbug toe me but he sed it were a wood tick 
get rid of 
When a tick bites 


& sais now I’ll show u how toe 


these here ornery critters. 


u doant want toe skratch him off nabor, for 








if u doe he will leve his hed in the flesh & 
Dig him owt like this 
soe he cut intoe his laig until it bled a litul 
& the tick caim away kicking & then he re- 
I mene the 


the plais will fester. 


sumed his overhawls onct moar. 
man not the tick whitch doant wear over- 
hawls seeing as he has 8 laigs & nedes moast 
of themeto hold fast with while u try to 
skratch him off. 

Sients said there is dog ticks, sheep ticks, 
moose ticks, bird ticks & many uthers 2 & 
if they are awl as aktive as the Misurie speci- 
muns I doant care toe maik there acquaint- 
uns. Yore unkel David has lots of spoart 
with dude fishermen who cum here in the 
summer. At first they doant notis the ticks 
krawling abowt but presuntlie they begin to 
squirm & then to skratch & after that fish- 
ing is awl off with them for they kant fish & 
skratch 2, soe they skratch & the moar they 
skratch the moar they want toe skratch. U 
no how it is. Yore Unkel David doant bare 
no 1 enny malis & specually the city fisher- 
men who have munny & generly subskribe to 
FELDE & STREME after 1 of my convinsing ar- 
gumens, but it wood be a good thing if the 
fish purtective associashuns elstwhere wood 
introduse a few milyun wood ticks in toe their 
territory, just toe keep the fishermen inter- 
ested & okupied. 
to keep the katfish from being caut toe fast. 

Fr: S. 


There is moar wais than 1 
Ennybodie wanting a few milyun 
helthy wood ticks for propagashun purposes 
pleas rite. 

Sients said the tick belongs to numerous 
speeshus of para cites & it seams toe me the 
insurants grafters the coal oil trust and the 
meat packers is anuther 1. Its a good thing 
the U. 
institushuns that 
insurants grafters & the coal oil trust & the 
packing houses in Chicawgo. When I was 
in Noo York 1 time I went toe see a ball 


S. is agoing toe reform some of the 


smell bad inkluding the 












































Camp 
in Luxury 














If you are a camper you can readily realize 
the great benefits to be derived from using 
the Reynolds Fireless Cooker. 


Place your meats, vegetables, game, or 
any other kind of dood in the cooker 
when you leave camp in the morning and 


it will be steaming hot, ready to serve, when 


you return, tired and worn out, at noon or 
night 

No fire to keep up—no burned food—no 
work—no time consumed—it just cooks with- 
out attention and kceps the meal hot for 
twelve to fourteen hours, and it costs not 
one cent to run it-—the first cost of the 
cooker, $10, is all the cost if you use it the 
rest of your natural lifetime. 

Just as serviceable for the housewife as 
for the camper—it forms an excellent re- 
ceptacle for packing duffle and is handy to 
carry. 

Our booklet, FIRELESS COOKING, tells 


you all about it—sent free. 


Reynolds Refrigerator Co., 
1012 Jackson St., Omaha, Neb. 























Ain Excellent Opportunity 


TO EARN MONEY 








qwe desire to obtain the services of 
energetic workers all over the United 
States and Canada 


qtr you are not employed, or if you 
have spare time, we will pay you 
well to represent us in your vicinity. 


To students, teachers 2nd others 
who would turn their vacations into a 
money-getting instead of a money- 
spending season, our proposition wiil 
appeal with particular force. 


@Previous experience is not necessary. 
Write to-day for full particulars. 








Circulation Dept. OUTDOORS 
35 West 2ist Strect, NEW YORK 
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One Million Sold 


Matchless 
Cigar 
Lighter 


A NECESSITY 

TO EVERY SMOKER 
Lights cigar, cigarette 
and pipe anywhere, at 
time in wind, 
1ain or snow—on land 
Practically 
indestructible and 
never fails to light. 
It isnot anovelty,but 
a useful article, which 
fits the vest pocket 
nicely 
‘* The Harder it Blows, 

Your dealer has 
Cigar Lighter” 
postpaid, with instructions f 
year guarantee 





any 


or Sea, 


4 actual size—with 
side removed, show- 
ing Juse tn positson 

light cigar, ctg- 
arette or pipe. 


the Brighter it Glows.” 
ig 


Matchless 
mail you one 
and our two- 
5v cents. 


Th: Matchless Cigar Lighter Mfg. Co. 


Dept 6. 16 John St., New York City, N. ¥. 


Yr can 


get) *‘The 
if he wor wi 





on receipt of price 














I investigate 
and guarantet 


dele 


MOSQUITOES 
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Going to Camp? 
We Can Fit You Out 


All kinds of Tents, Camp Furniture and Supplies for Campers. 


While manufacturing thousands of tents under Gov- 
ernment contract and executing enormous contracts for 
railroad builders, we are enabled to make and sell tents 
direct to the public at prices, quality considered, which 
dealers or even smaller manufacturers cannot approach. 


For instance, the magnificent Wall Tent shown above 
we make in various sizes, from $5.61 up. And you have 
the CHANNON guarantee of quality! 


Send for Catalog #3) te 


h rooms 
(like a summer cottage), Golf and 08 Te nts, Circus 
Canvases, etc.; also Camp Furniture, Hammocks, Bags, 
Yacht Sails, Flags of all kinds—everything that can be 
made of canvas or canvas and leather; all shipped di- 
rect from our factory, probably the largest canvas goods 
factory in the United States. Write for free catalog 
quoting special prices. Write for the catalog today. 


H.Channon Company. 
28 Market St., Dept.18G Chicago 
Gr Here is our Genuine Indian Wigwam 
Indian rigs age e 

744 foot Wigwams, heavy canvas, for 


4 feet high, 5 feet in ets heavy sheet- 
one ard and lawn. 
large boys and adults, $1.00 and $5.00, 









ing, decorated in genuine $] 50 
he thing for the Shildsent 











Wa, DEVELOPING BIO 
BY! MAIL. BIPER Ri ROLL| 








Films Developed—roc. per roll. By new patent 
process insuring perfect results. 

Velow or Solio Printing, mounted or unmounted, 
B14 x 344—500, per dos. 3-A & 4x 5—6/lc. per dos. 
All prints returned within 36 hours. Mail 

price and sc. return postage with order. 


KEAR’S STUDIO, Sistersville, W. Va. 



















(Thel Hildebrandt Baits 


For Trout and Bass fishing, 
swivels required; ‘‘they spin so e Bis, 
Made in two sizes and ten different 


t,les, in either Bucktail or feather 
fly. For casting and trolling. A good 
seller. Price Led single, 25 cents; 


acon 35 cer 
ND Por CIRCULAR 


JOHN J.HILDEBRANDT, Logansport. Ind. 














THE KING MINNOW NET. 


guaranteed. 





you, we will ship direct on receipt of 
price and your dealer's name. 


W. H. REISNER MFG. CO., HACERSTOWN, MD. 


The best live bait net in the world, a 
perfect folding umbrella net 4 ft. square 
when open, 39 inches long by 2 incnes 
wide folded. Finest tempered steel rods, 
enameled black, edges braided, corners 
reinforced. It is built to wear. Each net 


Price $2.00. If your dealer can not —_ 








Please say you saw 


gaim & I asked a felloe who was sitting next 
toe me what it was an old fellow had in his 
basket who kept yelling hot weenies red hot 
& he said he was selleing hot dogs. They 
looked like german sausages to me & I told 
him soe. Thats right sais he only we cal) 
them hot dogs, soe I reckon the peepul get 
soe used to eteing sausages made owt of dog 
mete that they dont mind it after a while. 
When Generl Miles kicked abowt embalmed 
beef the government cut off his offishul tail 
rite behind his ears as the saying goes but 
it seams to me it is up toe Teddie toe give the 
generl a vote of thanks for trying his best 
toe pervent the soldiers from being poisoned 
whole sail in the so cald Spanish war. The 
peepul dident doubt the truth then & awl u 
need to doe now toe make a man see sick is 
toe say chicawgo & he promptlie heaves up 
Jonah. Thats rite u bet. 

4d see by the papers that awl the grate mil- 
yun airs is on there way toe Europe on a 
vacashun, inkludeing my friend Jno D. Rock- 
ingfeller. They say his helth is pore & he 
needs rest, whitch must be true, for enny 1 
that has as mutch on his mind as Jno. D. 
owt toe take a vacation, whitch is good for 
his digestshun & will maik his hair grow 2. 
Liveing on 15 sent meals & restraw pie I cal- 
clate will give enny 1 indigestshun, & per- 
haps rideing in an automobeel helped 2, for 
they say a baker kant ete what he cooks him- 
self, & I reckon Jno. D. smelled the gasoleen 
& it reminded him of his business so 
mutch that he wants toe cross the hering 
pond to get away from it. Up 2 Sante Louie 
me & Sar Ann was standing on a corner 1 
day when one of them their automobeels 
sizzed by & Sar Ann sais what smells so bad 
Davie & I sais I reckon it must be suer gass 
the papers tell abowt but she sais no, it 
seems to come from that there fore wheeld 
streke of lightning that just went passed. I 
thawt some of tradeing Sar Ann for an auto- 
mobeel, but Sar Ann sais it woodent do for 
the flintie hills of our country. (1 mene the 
muel, ) 

The trouble with them there hossless wag- 
ins is that yew kant alwais stop them when 
yew want toe, & yore Unkel David aint 
agoing toe ride no kind of critter that wont 
stop when he sais woe. Not enny, & then the 
smell reminds me of a man with a bad repi- 
tashun. They say the hossless boats smell 
bad 2 & that they skare the fish awl away 
soe I hope the Misurians wont adopt them 
rite away becaws yore Unkel David doant 
want toe give up fishing for sum yeres yet. 

Well, that pesky coal oil lamp is agoing 
out soe I will cloas for the presunt. 

Yores trulie 
UNKEL Davin. 
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Hot Meals Without a Fire 








Delicious soups, entrees, meats, etc.,in Aetna 
Self-Heating Tins, the greatest boon to the 


sportsman, the camper or the yachtsman. The 
Aetna pure foods are delightfully savory, 
satisfy the most exacting palate and the 
Aetna Cans Heat Automatically 
without fire or without a4 match 
“* Just a little cold water’’ 
Assorted sample cases $1.00. Ex- 
planatory booklet free on request 
ASK’ YOUR GROCER 
Aetna Self=-Heating Food Co. 
Suite 1404-14 74 Broadway, New York 
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by those who know where they 
get the most for their money. Made 
of one piece of metal. Easy to button 
and unbutton. Stay buttoned. They out- 
wear any other button and the rolled plate 
never wears off like other plated buttons. 
Also made in Gold and Sterling. If dam- 
aged in any way, exchange it for new 
one. At all jewelers and haberdashers. 


Send for Story of Collar Button. 


HREMENTZ & CO. 
_ 71 Chestnut St. 
NEWARK, N. J. 













EVERYTHING FOR THE 


Fisherman 
Hunter 
Trap Shooter 
Camper and 
Outdoor Enthusiast 


retailed at wholesale prices 








G2 Send to-day for our com- 
lete mail order catalogue. 
t will save you money! 











The Wm. R. Burkhard Co. 


The Oldest Sporting Goods 
House in the Northwest 


317-19 Robert St.. St. Paul, Minn. 











—DRY FEET== 
Gokiey's Waterproof Shoes 


have stood the 
TEST for Half 
a Century 


Made To Measure for 
Hanters, 
Fishermen, 
Prospectors, 
Surveyors, 
Lumbermen 
and College 


and Business Men's 
Street and Dress Wear. 

















Makers of the Original 


Gokey Moccasins. 
Nothiag equal to them for NOISE- 
LESS HUNTING. 





Our 
Orthopedic 

Cushion 
is COMFORT for 
TENDER FEET. 


(The IXL Boet) 





Send for Catalog te 
WM. N. GOHEY SHOE CO. 
No. 7 West 4th Street 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y., U. &. A. 


Agents wanted in every town, 
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THIS GREAT 


Sportsman’s Rook 


544 Pages—1,000 I}lustrations 








SENT FREE 


New edition just 











rom the press. 
Most common sense 
Guide ever pub- 
lished Besices 
Hunting, Fishing ard 
Trapping, the infor- 






| CAMPING AND CAMPING OUTFTTS 


mation on Camping 
and 
is invaluable A 


sportsman’s li- 


camp cooking 





AND “an OTMER SUBJECTS brary in one hand- 


Yer saneneant SSS TE Mccuree | 1 some volume 
onmenninnedl 


WRITE US TO-DAY. A POST CARD WILL DO. 
Address 




















American & Canadian Sportsman’s Ass'n 
Box 688, ELGIN, ILL. 


i free a fi flat-folding Pocket (¢ 


up 











“Comfort” 
Sleeping Pocket 


Packs & x 28 inches. Weighs 
1S pounds. The outside cover- 
ing is a_ positive preventive 
against dampness from the 
ground and is rainproof. The 
puncture proof air bed is so 
resilient it impossible to 
feel roots or humps, no mat- 
ter how uneven the ground 
Old-time campers say ‘that it 
has revolutionized sleeping in 
the open and is the most val- 
uable and most luxurious of 
modern inventions. Our circu- 
lar F tells all about it May 
we send it? 


With Air Bed Inside 


MADE OMLY BY THE 


Metropolitan Air Goods Co. 
READING, MASS. 


a= Agents Wanted in every town, 




















“MISSION” 


GUN CABINETS 


These Cabinets are made and designed by 
sportsmen who admire artistic, simple and 
pract.cal den furniture and believe that 
“a satisfied customer is the best adver- 
tisement.”’ 





No. 25 


No. 25. Fora fine Cabinet occupying little room 
will appeal to many pepetenes. Width, 34 

“ight, 62 inches M: ide and finished in the 
latest appro. 1d Mission Style with handsome and 
attractive Cathedral Glass panel in top of door. 
Rack for 5 guns and room for other equipment. 


Price, $30.00 


These prices are all net cash and include crating and 
packing ready for shipment. Cash must accompanv 
order. We refer by permission to the publishers of 
this magazine. 


B. M. MASON 


454 West 20th St. ad NEW YORK. 
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Sportsmen’s Clothing 


Sheds Water like a Duck’s Back 


Combines the advantage of perfect tailoring with 
protection against rain. Water-proofed by a patent 
process, permitting thorough ventilation, yet rain 
does not penetrate in any ordinary storm. Soft 
and pliable; sightly and durable; 
paraffine. Fit, finish 
guaranteed. 

Coat lined throughout the entire body with same 
rain-proof material as outside. Patent bellows 
under arms give extra ventilation and freedom of 
movement with paddle, rod or gun. Pockets for 
everything. 

Trousers reinforced front and large double seat. 

Give loose breast measure Over garments to be 
worn with coat Waist and leg measure for 
trousers, 

Made in two colors, light tan and dead grass 


no rubber or 
and waterproof qualities 


green 
Coat, $5; trousers, $3; hat, $1. Express prepaid. 


FOR LADIES’ WEAR 


Neatly tailored coat and skirt. Gives absolute 
protection on any outing trip. Suitable for gun- 
ning, fishing, tramping,. boating climbing. Coat, 
$5.00; skirt, $4.00. Express prepaid. Booklet, with 
samples of material and directions for self-meas- 
urement sent free. Special discount to dealers. 


’ BIRD, JONES & KENYON, 
2 Blandina St. Utica, N. Y. 











A good night comp1n- THE BRILLIANT SEARCHLIGHT 
ion, No buntersh -uld 
be withoutone. Car- 
ried on the head, can 
be tilted up or down, 
throws a bright light 
wherever you look, 
will not smoke. heat, 
or blow out Two styles of reflectors: 
lens. Automatic generator. Burns carbide. Made in 3 differ- 
ent styles. Single lens, spreads the light, $5.00. Double lens. 
concentrates the light, $60>. Interchangeable lens, combines 
both single and double, 


$6 50 
THE NORTHWESTERN CLASP KNIFE 





locomotive and mirrer 


Opened with one 
hand, giving use of 
other, Blade is locked 
when open or closed. 
Length over all,g4 in. 
Cutting edge, 4}in. Stag handle, weight 4 oz. Price, $2.50. 

Sold by all dealers or direct, Send for circular, 


R. C. KRUSHKE, - -« Duluth, Mina. 




















Order a Pair of Beautiful 


Indian Moccasins 


Made of GENUINE MOOSEHIDE, 
embroidered with Indian tribe designs. 






. Men’s sizes 6tol! - «+ $2.76 
Ladies’ and Boys’, 
sizes 2 to : 2.26 
Youths’ and Misses’, 
sizes 11 tol - 2.00 
Children’s, sizes 6 to 10 . 1.60 


Sent a on receipt of price. Money refunded if not 
satisfac ° 

We oes supply handsome Moccasir Slippe:s same material, 
sizes and prizes as above. They are artistic, sensible and the 
most comfortable home foot coverings imaginable. 

Our “Wisconsin Cruising Shoes" have no superior as & 
hunting shoe. Send for free caralogue tu-day to 


METZ & SCHLOERB, - 88 Main St., Oshkosh, Wis. 








“Please say 


you saw it 





If the outfit for a summer camp is 


carefully selected from a catalogue 
such as our big, new book of 300 
pages, there can be more comfort than 
you have ever dreamed of. Wit 

good tent, anda few of the right ac 

ries, camping can be a dismal failure even 

under midsummer weather conditions 

Send for our catalog S and go throug! 

Then add to the outfit one of our Touradif 

Canoes, which any wom 


cAbercrombie ©& Fitch Company 
Complete Outfits for Explorers, C 
Prospectors and Hunters 


57 READE ST. (One door from Br y) NEW YORK 


in Can hanaic satety 


impers, 
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Camera Reputation is founded upon 


Quality 


Our line for 1906 is the result of 
over 22 years’ experience in doing 
one thing well— making Cameras. 


New Catalog, describing all the latest 
models, varying in price from $10.50 to 
$150.00 can be obtained from your dealer 
free, or by writing 


Century Camera Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 














| 





Get in line to-day 


by sending for new spring bargain lists, 
containing some of the biggest values in 
lenses and cameras we have ever offered. 

The choicest bargains go to the early 
ones. You can’t afford to miss them. 

We develop films, any size, for 5c. 
per roll. No matter where you are — 
try us. 8x10 bromide enlargements 
25c., sent by mail anywhere. 


NATIONAL SPECIALTY CO. 


49 West 28th Street, New York City 

















OU can find 
plenty of 2d 
hand lenses of 
all makes on 
the market, but 


Seldom a 


GOERZ 

















Draw Your Own Conclusion } 
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DETROIT AUTO-MARINE > TOR | 


iN WH = NEW ey a New C-@ PQ 


HORSE POWER 


$44° 


ENGINE ONLY 


NO VALVES NO SPRINGS 
NO GEARS NO CAMS , 
NOTHING TO GO WRONG “ay 


$4,400, 


ENGINE ONLY. | 
EASY TO BUY 


EASY TO INSTALL 
EASY TO OPERATE 


WE ARE BUILDING 70. OT ele 
_ AUTO-MARINE GASOLINE ENGINES THIS YEAR. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE ~ ITO 20 HP. 


Nebr EAs opr CO. 99 Coneress st. Detroit, Mick | 


= F.G.HALL, Mer., 95 Liberty St. NewYorr. CC 


























The Fraser Canoes 


————""~~O | 


Combine Staunchsess, Ease in Paddling, Light- 
ness, Durability and Gracefl Appearance 


ee 


FOUR NEW MODELS FOR 1906. 
WORKMANSHIP AND FINISH FIRST CLASS. 
PROMPT DELIVERIES GUARANTEED. 


Lengths 
15 ft. to 3? to 38 


PRICES $31.50 UP. 
Send for our 1906 Catalogue No. 5. 








THE FRASER HOLLOW SPAR & BOAT C@. 
GREENPORT, Suffolk Co. Long Island, N. Y. 











Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 


SHEFFIELD 
Marine Engines 


1 and 2 
Cylinders 





The IDEAL POWER for Small Costs and Vests 
smpue fee ps - 
POWERFUL than Stes 11. P- 
RELIABLE at pr tic spent workinens ? 


A thoroughly tried, up-to-date engine — ur-cycle ty 
Send for catalog ue No 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 


Franklin and Monroe Sts., Chicago, Ill. 
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horns on that limb and——” 
THe Bear: ‘ Wow”’ 


2. THE Hunter: ‘Lucky 1 didn’t drop my mountain sheep head. 
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by our folding seat-back, for fisherman and pleasure-seeker. 
Fits any boat-seat; attached or removed instantly 
no complicated parts to get out of order 5 
than two pounds, convenient for any grip. 
Ask your dealer, or sent prepaid, $1.00, any part United States. 
Illustrated pamphlet sent on request. 


SUPERIOR SEAT BACK CO., 413 Belden Ave., Chicago 


BOAT COMFORT ASSURED 


No Outfit complete with: 
Stay rod across the back ; 
Size 3x 16 inches folded in bag, weighs less 
Metal parts black japan finish; strong canvas 








DEING: the greatest popular pastime 
GATA! 


TODAY Yor OUR FREE ILLUSTD LOG. 


BOAT CO. Beratrs mic. 











Don't Waste Make 


YourMoney TYPEWRITER BARGAINS no mistake 


The Consolidated Typewriter Exchange, - 243 Broadway, New York 
Oldest Exchange in the World ( Established 1881) 
Supply all standard makes of seer at from $15 to ff0- with writtem 
€ :R Smith-Premiers, Densmores, Hammonds. and 
others at $25: Caligraphs, Franklins, Blickensderfers, nd others’ rs. 
We ship subject to examination andtrial Send for ‘* Special Bargain 
List." Also exchange, rent and do repairing. Fverything im the 
typewriter line at reduced prices. Not connected with any trust or com- 
bination. Send for particulars an ' prices. 
SPECIAL PRICES TO THE CLERGY. 











MORRIS CANVAS CANOES 


Onequalied in Strength. Beautifal in Finish. 









SEND FOR CIRCULAR OF SPECIAL INDIAN MODEL. 
MORRIS, Veazie, Me. 




















15h. p. MARINE GASOLINE 
ENGINE $33.50 


For your Row Boat, Sail Boat or Launch 
No Cranks to start—No cams, valves, gears, springs 
or sprockets. No moving parts but piston, pump 
and crank shaft. 
All working parts in full view, 
We build all sizes of Roat Engines, 
DETROIT ENGINE WORKS, 
1345 Jefferson Ave. Detroit, Mich 








ROCHESTER MARINE ENGINE 
7 HORSE-—3 PORT—2 STROKE The Interstate trophy at 
WINS TROPHY 


a 25-foot semi-racer fitted with a Rochester Engine; this after running under 
her own power from Rochester to New York. fi 

—record 12.12 statute miles an hour. Speed and reliability combine in the highest 
degree because of construction. 34 to 100 horse-power. New Catalegue en request. 
ROCHESTER GAS ENGINE CO., 712 Driving Park Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
T. P. BUSHNELL, 114 East 28th St., New York, agent for New York, has full line of engines in stock. 


the Hudson River Carnival 
was won by the “Durno,” 


o stops in three day's racing 
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THE WHISKEY OF REFINED TASTE 


HUNTER 


BALTIMORE 


RYE 


FIFTY YEARS OF POPULARITY 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
Pesce wt Tanne 0 


If you want a powerful light GWA Yin ba Moe 
weight engine for your boat 


don’t buy until you investi- 
gate the 


‘CUSHMAN 


You wif wia races. You wiil have no trouble. 





























Cheaper than any other marine engine of same 


power. Simplest engine made. Our name plate (as above) guarantees correctness of 


models and quality. All materials are selected care- 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET | fully and applied by skilled workmen. Variety of models. 
Prices from $28.00 up. Prompt delivery. 
CUSHMAN MOTOR CO., Lincein, Neb. Send NOW jor free illustrated catalog 











OLD TOWN CANOE CO., 23 Middle Street, OLD TOWN, ME. 
Mullins 
The Fastest—Safest—Best Boats Made 
Built of smooth pressed steel plates, with air chambers in each end like a 
life boat. They are buoyant, fast, durable and absolutely safe. They can’t 
crack—leak—dry out or sink—are elegant in design and finish. The ideal 
pleasure boats for family use, summer resorts, parks, etc.—endorsed by 
sportsmen, and every boat is absolutely guaranteed. 
Write To-day for Our Large Catalogue of 
Motor Boats, Row Boats, Hunting and Fishing Boats 
which illustrates and describes our complete line of craft. 


The W.H. Mullins Co.i27 Franklin St., Salem, Ohio. 


(Member National Association of Engine and Boat Manufacturers.) 
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ass BB THE OUTING LAUNCH 6» $250 


Your vacation, if near a body of water, will be incomplete without a launch, 
For hunting, fishing or pleasure, the Outing is superior to all boats of its class. 
Draws but 10 to 14 ins. of water; speedy; comfortable; 18 ft. long on water 


=~ | line; reversing engine. Regular launch construction with endiadies “*Outing’’ 
features. We can ship immediately. Write for descriptive catalogue. 


J}OUTING BOAT CO., 13526 South Park Ave., Chicago, Ill. 






a. 





























































































igh 
50 at St. Louis P 
us = World's Fair. 
Adopted by governments of U. S., Canada and England. 
for this complete launch. This We supplied every U.S. Alaskan Boundary Survey in last 
ts not a small rowboat with an to years. Hundreds of testimonials from Gov. officials, 
saaine, but 4 full sized modern Naval Commanders,Army Officers, Prospectors, Explorers a 
t. We are the larg- a others; the best ever published. 15 models to select ' 7 
cs je manufacturers of Power poe Catalog free. Write to-day. 
oats, canoes, and dinghys in the world. e 
tone ee ~ AOME FOLDING BOAT CO, - MIAMISBURG, OHIO 
Members Natl. Assn. Boat and Eng. Mfgrs. 
és +] 4 7 
Ln r7 | LE SKIPPER” 20 ft. launch, equipped with our 
&“ ” P 
MARINE ENGINE new “Speedway” gasoline motor 
H. D. Baird’s Latest and Greatest Two-Cycle Gasoline 
Engine. Makes a speedy little $425 oOo 
Launch from an ordinary Canoe 
or Row-boat. Send ten-cent stamp for new catalogue of 
Actual Bare 2 4 90 A 
UTO BOATS 
HP Engine . 
Engine complete with accessories and boat CAS ERCINE & POWER CO., and 
lia ee og ce CHARLES L. SEABURY & CO., Consolidated 
Simplest, i. 01 powerf 
oe ny cuaias ar ie eae. belive yp Hesoxg Morris Heights, New York City 
Row-boat or 12 to 20 ft. Launch 6 to 10 miles ° 
per hour, or 3" tt Sailor 34 to 4 mi. per hour Down Town Office, 11 Broadway, New York a 
» san au iary. Reversible, anyone s . . . 
FREE rosy gaan it, ci aa go ond costal to = Chicago Office, 1409 Michigan Ave. 
5 C Mo: omy YEAR oe tn Mi h - . s 
T. Crain Motor Co., dept.s Detroit, Mic 
, 7 iomenaes fo} vores m WN Ul Ter s| 
THE FAS T WE ARE THE LARGEST BUILDERS OF BOATS £ LAUNCHES IN THE WORLD 
SEND FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED CATAL 
_ ALL BOATS FITTED Witt WATER TIGHT COMPARTMENTS 
WE CARRY A FULL LINE OF BOATS ad TO snip. 
; a | MICHIGAN STEEL BOAT CO, ve ravi ech 
PNEUMATIC se",s2.m",2 
the invalid, and 
. are so comfortable 
and “ Perfection” 
The most highly perfected speed boat of 1906. to well men that 
Lengths 21, 23,25 ft. Substantial in construction ; de- they are necessi- 
veloping highest speed. Motor, exhaust and ignition ties in every home. 
one vat ian as ne i correctness of construction guaran- On board a yacht 
“=” . or in camp they have no equals as beds, 3 
Our famous Atlantic Seagoing Dories and Atlantic life preservers or cushions. They do not ‘ 
Motor Skiffs for early delivery. We can deliver gather vermin, moisture or lose their shape. 
promptly our Atlantic and Me pene Seen, , ’ 
Full information sent on request; also our handsome i . 
ilustr: ated folder No, 21 Send for price dist now! 
THE ATLANTIC COMPANY, Amesbury, Mass. The Pneumatic Manufacturing Co. 
Boston Office and Salesroom, 59 Haverhill St. 3 South Street, New York 
PROPERTY OF THE LATE WM. C. HARRIS FOR SALE. 
Pounder and Editor of ‘‘The American Angler,’’ Author of ‘‘The Fishes of North America.’’ 
The angling outfit consists of split-bamboo casting and bait rods, Hosmic fly rod, etc., with reels, fly book, 
assortment of flies and lines, all of which are in perfect condition. The rods were made to order and the whole outfit d 
will be sold for about half its value. For description and prices address 
H. R. HARRIS, Executor, care of Field and Stream Office. 
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Build Your Own Boat 
By the BROOKS System 


10,686 novices— most of them with no tool exper- 
ience whatever — built boats by the Brooks system last 
year. Over fifty per cent. have built their second boat. 
Many have established themselves in the boat building 
business. 

If you can drive a nail and cut out a piece of material 
from a full-size pattern—you can build a Canoe 
Rowboat — Sailboat — Launch — or—Yacht — in 
your leisure time — at home. 

The Brooks System consists of exact size printed 
paper patterns of every part of the boat - with de- 
tailed instructions and working illustrations show- 
ing each step of the work—an itemized bill of material 
required and how to secure it. 

All you need is the patterns, costing from $2.50 up— 
and materials from $5.00 up. Only common os hold 
tools required. 

We also furnish complete boats in the Knockdown 
form —ready to put together. Satisfaction guaranteed 
or money refunded. 

Our big free catalogue tells how you can build 
boats all styles —all sizes. 


BROOKS BOAT MANUFACTURING | COMPANY 


(Originators of the Pattern Syste 


807 Ship Street, Bay aon ohn. U. s. A. 









To get the most out of your canoc-t-ip 
make it in a RUSHTON. You'll have no 
regrets at the end. They are built light but 
strong, and their lines give them buoy: ancy 
and steadiness. Canoe experts acknowledge 
that no better canoe can be built. 

My“ Indian Girl ” model is still the favor- 
ite. It is built of Northern White Cedar and 
covered with a specially prepared canvas. 
Sucha construction makesit light and strong. 
Weight, 56 to 80 Ibs. Lengths, 15, 16, 17 and 18 feet. 
Net Price, $32 to $44 F.0.B. Cars at Canton, N.Y 

My illustrated catalogue is free. Contains 
‘*pointers’’ and interesting information of 
cedar and canvas covered canoes, sailing and 
cruising canoes, paddles, oars, fittings, etc. 


J. H. RUSHTON, 810 Water Street, Canton, N.Y. 






























“~ “16 Foot’ 
‘Motor Boat 
with 
2 H.PEngine 


Gray Marine Engines 
« H. P. Bare P. Bare 
2 Engine will $33.3 15 Aearine will shA 
develop 2 develop 5 
Reversible engine. Jump spark. 

Perfect lubrication. Crank shaft, drep forged stecl. 
Connecting rod, bronze. Pistons, ground to fit- 
Le All bearings either bronze or best babbitt. 
Best material and workmanship 


. ; A f throughout. Guaranteed to 

oe develop full power. Send 

Ki for prices of 2 to 24 

Motor . . H.P. engines,with 


two, three and 


Boats ‘ a ; > DD four cylin- 


16 ft. 2 hp. Engine, $118 " 
18 ft. 4 hp. Engine, S190 


Built of the best material obtainable, by thoroughly 

competent boat builders. Modern in design, fast and com- 

fortable. Planking—cypress, all in one length. Frame—clear oak. 
Combing—oak. A powerful, well built, well designed, safe, and roomy outfit. 


Gray Motor Co. Dept. 31, Detroit, Mich., U.S.A. 
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Mexican Palm Leaf Hat 50c. 


An ideal hat for fishing, camping, and the seashore. 


N° hat procurable at double the price we ask is as 

suitable fo. the hunter, camper, or fis herman as our 
hand-woven Mexican Palm teaf Hats. These are woven 
entirely by hand by skilled Mexicans in Mexico, from 
strong palm fibre, especially for us, we import them 
direct. They are double weave, durable and light in 
weight 





HIS hat is light 
weight but very 
strong, with colored 
design wovenin brim 
It retails for $1.00, 
but we send it to 
any address, prepaid, 
for only 50 cents, as 
aleader. The same 
hat in plain design 40 
cents, or the two hats 
—onecoloredand one 
plain—for 7 75 cen ts. All sizes; large, medium, and small. 
THs hat i ang lar grat le to 
the above, but plain de- 
sign, larger size, taller crown, 
and with Posen. brim, yet 
weighs only six ounces. Reg- 
ular $1.50 value; sent prepaid 
for 75 cents. An ideal fish- 
erman’shat. All sizes. Send 
for our illustrated booklet 
of Mexican hats, Free 
to any address. 















ALLEGHENY, Pa., 9-25-05 
Received Mexican hat from 





you 2 months agoar nd t k it 
with me this sum p to 
Canada and it gave yreat 
satisfaction 
A. A. LEE 
THE FRANCIS E. LESTER COMPANY 
Department W7. MESILLA PARK, N. M. 








Bite-No-More 


Keeps off mosquitoes and all 


other insects, w s ithout exception 
t isa a 4 rer 













S FIFTY CENTS for a n 
1 * keep the flies off you "’ for 


ed after testin 
we will ref 

Stage y 

a't rick ay ‘when yo coded 
§ Strictly on its nm rerits. 
A 


Franklin Semter & Co., 


AUSTIN STATION, CHICAGO 


n d 








Price 60 Cents 














how tro MOUNT 
Game Heads, Birds, 
Animals, Fishes, Etc. 


Be a taxidermist. Wecan teach you by 
Mail to stuff specimens of birds, animals, 
fishes and re) tiles; also to tan skins, make 
rugs, etc. (This is a most profitable and 
fascinating business). Easily and quickly 
learned in your own home, during your 

retime. Adapted to Men, Women and 
oye. Standard Methods, low rates, 
satixfaction Guaranteed. If you are a 
sportsman, naturalist or nature lover, you 
should be able to save your fine trophies. 
Adorn your home, office or den with beau- 
tiful mounted specimens. Double your in- 
come by mounting for your friends. Are 


ou interested! If so, send for our beauti- 
1 


ADVERTISING SECTION 





A circulation 
of men readers 
exclusively— 1 


that is the circulation of Fretp Anp 





STREAM: a representative class of 
American business and _ professional 
men who buy whatever their pleasures 
or needs require—a circle of loyal 
readers who are so interested in the 
magazine that they pay 50% more for 
it, either by single copy or yearly sub- ’ 
scription, than they pay for the average 
general magazine—the largest circulation 


of any sportsmen’s magazine published. 


The manufacturer of anything that 
appeals to men cannot afford to over- 
look this great business aid—a circu- 


lation absolutely without waste. 





a 
RATE: $80.00 per page per insertion 
Halves, quarters and eighths pro rata 
Preferred positions extra 
FIELD AND STREAM, Inc. 
35 West 21st St., New York 





ul catalog,andthe Taxidermy 
both free. Ask today. 
TWE NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY 
73 L 8t., Omaha, Neb. 
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in Field and Stream 
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PLACED IN YOUR HOME FOR $1.00 


Easy Payment Plan—Pay for it Out of the Money it Saves You 


O=-HI-CO Sumbination Baker 


and Steam Cooker 
It Whistles With two doors 
Prices $2.00 


Very convenient for camping parties, 
to $9.50 — 


as can be used on camp fires. 


ADVANTAGES 





1. Cooks entire meal over one 
burner, any style stove. 

2. Saves 50 per cent. in fuel. 

3- Food cannot be burned. 

4. ood always steaming hot. 

5. Food not spoiled by wait- 
ing meal 

6. Saves 50 per cent.in food. 

7. Meats always tender. No 
evaporation. Saves 25p.r 
cent. in meat bills. 

8. Steam cooked food always 


easily digested. Cures dys- 

pepsia. 

9. Saves 50 per cent. in doc or’s bills. 

10. Cooker once filled will cook entire meal from soup to 
dessert without further attention. Can’t overcook. 

1t. Saves 50 per cent. in! bor. 

12. Takes the place of a cook or makes a good cook 
out of a poorone. No mistakes. 


HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE 


WE WANT GOOD AGENTS and will guarantee 
them $30.00 to $40.00 per week and expenses. 
Write now and start in business for yourself before 
your territory is given to another. 


THE OHIO COOKER Co., 


7233 Jefferson Avenue, TOLEDO, O. 











FIELD AND STREAM, the maga- 
zine for sportsmen by~ sportsmen, 
by~ the very nature of its contents 
inspires its readers with a desire for 


the goods advertised in its columns. 


Its advertising pages are read with 
as keen interest as its text pages 
by~ the most liberal-buying constit- 
uency possessed by~ any magazine. 





HA. campers out!—you had better forget 
the salt than the CLUB COCKTAILS. 
They take the roughness out of the roughest 
fare. They are real cocktails—just what the 
bar mixed drinks are not. CLUB COCK- 
TAILS are mixed by measure from the finest 
liquors, then aged in wood. In 
portable form they are cheaper and 
better than the best of the 
guesswork kind. 
_ Just strain through cracked 













Seven varieties—each one deli- 
cious—of all good dealers. 


, G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Props. 
Y Hartford New York London 


HAWKEYE 
Refrigerator 
BASKET 


Exactly so—a Basket Refrigerator! 
Keeps luncheon delightfully cool for 
Pienickers. Sportsmen, Travellers, Auto- 
mobilists and Offee-people. Strong rattan 
body, hinged lid, non-rusting metal-lin- 
ing, interlined with asbestos and hair 
elt Removable ice 
Bottom dressed with mineral paint—proof 
against dampness. Special sizes for auto- 
mobiles on request. 
Size 2, 20x18, 10 inches deep, 88.50 





compartment. 


Use This Basket 
30 Days at Our Risk 
If your hardware dealer 


Size 1, 18x10, 8 Inches deep $3.25 does not have Hawkeye 


Size 0, 18x9, Tinchesdeep $2.50 ep my 4 “ee 
Let us mail you Free {llustrated booklet with | S°O° 0° s'¢ ——y . 
endorsements from folks you know. to ty. for it if 48 


BURLINGTON BASKET CO. 
704 Main St., Burlington, Ia. 











is indispensable with your 

outfit for the camp or the 

summer outing. It effect- 
ually gets rid of 





.MOSQUITOS 
sarticue sa 5c 


Gnats, Flies and other forms of 
metal holder—of your 
45 Fulton Street, - Boston, Mass- 
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“The Camera is mightier than the Gun” 


Library of Natural History 


ILLUSTRATED ENTIRELY FROM ACTUAL PHOTOGRAPHS, MANY OF THEM IN COLORS 







EDITORS AND CONTRIBUTORS 


Charles J. Cornish Ernest Ingersoll PF. C. Selous 
John W. Gregory Sir Harry H. Johnston W. Saville-Kent 
H. N. Hutchinson Prof. Richard Lyddeker 


and many other experts and authorities on every branch of Natural History. 


HIS is the only Natural History 
in existence illustrated entirely 
from actual photographs, many 

of which were secured at an enormous 
expense and after years of patient labor. 
In some instances special expeditions, 
armed with cameras and dry plates, 
had to be sent to foreign lands. It is 
a history of all living creatures on the 
earth—animals and man—told by trav- 
ellers, anthropologists and eminent FIVE DE LUXE VOLUMES — 2,000 ILLUSTRATIONS 
authorities. Although scientific and 

accurate, it is entertaining and instructive throughout, being designed for the average reader. 
Descriptions of animals, -irds, fishes, reptiles, and insects, as well as true stories of the intelli- 
gence of animals in protecting themselves, in tracking their prey, in caring for their young, etc., 
are given in such a way as to interest and benefit every reader, young and old. It is the first 
Natural History projected and written along modern lines. 


Complete in five large volumes, 8% x 11 inches, printed on the finest satin finished paper and bound in two 
styles, cloth buckram and half leather, Contains over 2,000 illustrations, many of which are in colors. 


POPULAR PRICE AND PLAN OF SALE 


Owing to the great cost of producing the work it has hitherto been held at very high prices; 
yet 2,000,000 volumes have already been sold in England and Germany. We have secured the 
American rights, and by publishing a very large edition and taking advantage of modern engrav- 

ing and printing methods, can supply the work, now for the first time, at a moderate price and 

on terms suited to those who wish to pay in small monthly instalments. 


—% SPECIAL LIMITED OFFER 


% 2% This first American edition, limited to 500 sets, we offer at $15.00 in cloth bind- 
" ing or $19.00 in half leather, payable $1.00 a month if desired. Sets now ready 
eet, @, %, for delivery. Prices will positively be increased when the work is given over to 

te agents to be sold by subscription, as they now represent but little more than 
eS the actual cost of production. 


Ra FREE ON APPROVAL 

; On receipt of the accompanying coupon, we will send you a com- 

1, plete set on approval, express prepaid. You do not have to pay 

> = ‘one a cent or obligate yourself in any way until you have examined 
‘ cae ‘» it thoroughly in your own home. If it is not perfectly satis- 

2% 4, factory, simply return it at our expense. This offer may 

eect | BRR never be repeated; do not let it pass. 

P ; 


a THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY, 78 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Vit a Ss Ha ving 


MENNENS 


BORATED TALCUM 
TOILET POWDER 


and insist that your barber use 
it also. It is Antiseptic, and 
will prevent any of the skin 
diseases often contracted. 
A positive relief for Sunburn, 
Chafing, and all afflictions of 
the skin. Removes all odor of perspiration. 
Get Mennen’s—the original. Sold every- 
where or mailed for 2§ cents. Sample free. 
Try Mennen‘s Violet (Borated) Talcum. ° 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 








MULERTT’S CONDENSED FISH FOOD “IXL” 


SECURES BEST RESULTS WITH sp aye ne 
ONE TRIAL WILL CONVINCE! Trial size 10c.; 
(6 for a dollar); medicated (for ailing fish) 25c ‘prepaid ei ‘mall 
ad = at al] up-to-date dealers in the United States and 
BREW MRE OF IMITATIONS, Sold only in sealed packages 
bearing our full name. 


HUGO MULERTT, Sole Manufacturer 














BrookLtyn, New YORK AND WEISBADEN. GERMANY 
MAINE WOODS 
Is the name of a 


ee oon S Econ 
The Shooting and Fishiag Authority ef All North Maine 
Address Phillips, Maine, for a cepy 
One Dollar a year 














SIXTH EDITION 


Domesticated Treut 


By LIVINGSTON STONE, 
Ex-United States Deputy Fish 


All needful directions for successful trout culture are included 
in this volume.—Boston Transcript. 
The subject is treated in an exhaustive ay leaving zo de- 
tail age ed to the reader untouc.ed.—New York Tribune. 
To al of trout this book is indespensable.—New 
York Citizen ond Rou: d Table. 
The best book on trout culture.—Live Stock Journal, New 


of The book on Domesticated Trout is recognized by everyone as 
an authority wherever trout are bred. The author is one of the 
best known fish culturists living.—New York Fishing Gazette. 

It is the most a ‘te guide to the art of trout eaising ever 
published.—Springfield (Mass.) Republican. 


Address LIVINGSTON STONE, CAPE VINCENT, W. Y. 


— 














Chiclets: 


REALLY 
DELIGHTFUL 


IF YOU PLAY GOLF OR TENNIS OR 
BASE-BALL OR IF YOU DRIVE AN 
AUTO OR A HORSE OR IF YOU BOAT— 
A CHICLET KEEPS THE MIND ON THE 
GAME—AND DRIVES THIRST AWAY. 

At all the better kind of stores and at 

good Hotels, 5c. the ounce or in 5c 

10c. and 25c. Packets. A l0c. packet 

by mail on receipt of price if your 

neighborhood store don’t sell Chiclets. 
FRANK H. FLEER & CO., Inc. 
Toronto, Canada Philadelphia, U.S. A. 











Something About 
Newsdealers 








The Newsdealer is the legitimate sub- 
scription agent for the magazines. In 
some cases he recognizes this fact 
and makes extra profits BY TAKING 
YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS in addi- 
tion to his regular weekly and monthly 
sales. 

Any regular newsdealer who writes to 
us at once will receive a subscription 
proposition which will interest him and 
prove a money-maker. 


You, OUR READERS, will do your 
newsdealer a kindness by calling his at- 
tention to this notice. 


Circulation Dept., 
FIELD AND STREAM, 


35 West 21st St., 
New York. 
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Remedy 


No business man, whether 
the commercial traveler, or 
the merchant who stays at 
home can afford to miss the 
series of startling revela- 
tions of railroad oppression 
beginning in the June Busi- 
ness Man’s Magazine now 
on sale at all news stands. 

Hon. Charles E. Town- 
send, Congressman from 
Michigan, will tell, as was 
never told before, the true 
story of the demurrage evil; 
the purpose and manipulation 
of the artificial car famine; the 
delay of perishable freight and the 
abuse of the private car system; the rank 
injustice of the discriminating mileage charge for identical transportation 
service—and point the way and means of relief. The 


Business Man’s 
Magazine 


For June—Now Ready 


With the article appearing in the current number as the opening gun 
of the battle, the Business Man’s Magazine declares war without quarter on 
existing evils, and pledges to carry on the fight and point the way to relief. 

If you buy a mile of transportation or ship a pound of freight, or con- 
sume an article that has been shipped, you are an interested party to this 
struggle. The remedy is in yourown hands. This magazine will point the way. 

Be sure you read the first article in the June number, the first blow 
in this greatest struggle of self defense against organized monopoly. 


THE BUSINESS MAN’S MAGAZINE, Detroit, Mich. 
10 Cents a Copy at all Newsdealers $1.00 a Year of the Publishers 
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In Making Preparations for 


YOUR SUMMER VACATION 


Do not overlook a little reading matter with which to 
while away dull hours when there is rain. 


HAVE YOU EVER TRIED SEA FISHING? 


No? Well, read the first paper in the series on “ The 
Oceanic Game Fishes of the United States” in the July 
FIELD AND STREAM, and you will be getting a rod 
and trying it yourself. Too many anglers think there's 
nothing in sea fishing, but a perusal of F. L. Harding's 
breezy series will agreeably surprise them. It will run 
through several numbers, and you should begin at the 
beginning and read it all. 

Going fishing in the Bluenose country? Then Oscar 
D. Thezs’ Newfoundland fishing story, and Sidney Hun- 
gerford’s New Brunswick cruise will give you information 
concerning these regions; W. R. Bradshaw, about the 
Georgian Bay region; F. H. Chapman, the fishing on the 
north shore of Lake Erie, and “ Unkel David” discourses 
on what to do when a wood tick bites you. And wood 
ticks cut an important figure in many fishing trips. 

There’s going to be some good reading matter in the 


AUGUST FIELD AND STREAM 


too, but that’s another story. Raymond S. Spears (of 
the Adirondacks and the Mississippi), Bonnycastle Dale 
and Reginald Gourlay of Canada; Harry H. Dunn, 
shaken up by the California earthquake, but still writing ; 
N. H. Crowell, F. L. Harding, Oscar D. Thees, A. A. 
Marriott, O. W. Smith and others will entertain and 
instruct, while Jay Smith will please you with a serio- 
comic | 1g of an uphill cruise after bears in the Olympics, 
and “ Unkel David” will have his “say,” as usual. 
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Now Is Camera Time 


@ The publishers of this magazine would like to see 
photographs suitable for use in its pages. Such 
subjects as camping, fishing and hunting are specially 
desired. Those accepted will be paid for at regular 
rates. Enclose postage for return in case not 


available. 




















ACCIDENT PROOF 
‘STEERING GEAR 


The patented Duryea Steering Gear has double parts doing 
cuty always, making it absolutely accident proof, for should one 
part be brokenthe car remains under absolute control by its 
duplicate member. Even the laymen will appreciate the value 

of this Duryea safety device only to be had on Duryea cars. Thisis 
but one of the Duryea superior features, surely one of great im- 
portance to you for it insures your mental comfort by hag yon 
ing absolutely your physic al safety. The greatest advance in motor car control yet made, it leaves 
nothing to be desired for it cannot be improved upon. Duryea’s are to years ahead, they are: ‘Supreme 





for comfort and economy. Duryea users run as high as 18,000 miles without repairs to car or tires. 
Further study of the detail of our Model E should convince you the Duryea is the car to serve you right. 
MODEL E. 










FOLDING REAR SEAT-—Instantly convertible to carry four. Rear seat 
upholstered same as front seat. 
aie. cr Line dustless. 

MOTOR— Duryea Direct Stroke, 3 cylinders, inclined 4% by 4% 15-20 H. P. 

TRANSMISSION pina (oilless) one set gears, always in mesh. Two 
speed, forward and reverse. 

CARBURETER— Automatic float feed. 

IGNITION—Make and break, self cleaning, needs attention once a year. 

CURRENT— Magneto, low tension supplies all three plugs by one 
bare wire. Batteries in reserve. 

CONTROL —Single Vertica! Lever, steers, changes gears. Various 
speed 3t» 40 miles an hour, all by one hand. The steering gear is 
inexact duplicate, absolutely safe. 

Entire weight of mechanism including transmission and steering lever 
is but 250 lbs. 

WHEELS—36 in. rear, 30 in. front; tires 3% in. springs 45 in. 

STEERING HEADS—Inclined and caster knuckles, combined 
with 3 point suspension take all jar and shock off steering lever 
and car body. 

SPEED—3 to 40 miles by throttle; 95 per cent driving on high gear. 

Weight 1,100 pounds. Price $1,550 with top lamps and tools 

Booklet, the *“‘Reason Why,” giving further particulars and other mudcls, sent free on request. 


370 Hockley St. Duryea Power Co. Reading, Pa. 
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You Save from*75 to*200 


When you buy a Wing Piano, you buy at wholesale. 
You pay the actual cost of making it with only our whole- 
sale profit added. When you buy a piano, as many still do— 
at retail—you pay the retail dealer’s store rent and other 
expenses. You pay his profit and the commission or salary 
of the agents or salesmen he employs—alJ! these on top of 
what the dealer himself has to pay to the manufacturer. The 
retail profit on a piano is from $75 to $200. Isn’t this worth 
saving? 


SENT ON TRIAL 


WE PAY FREIGHT 


ANYWHETE Ne cney in Advance 


We will place a Wing Piano in any home in the United 
States on trial, without asking for any advance payment or 
deposit. We pay the freight and all other charges in advance. 
There is nothing to be paid either before the piano is sent or 
when itis received. Ifthe piano is not satisfactory after 20 
days’ trial in your home, we take it back entirely at our ex- 
pense. You pay us nothing, and are under no more obliga- 
tion to keep the piano than if you were examining it at our 
factory. There can be absolutely no risk or expense to you. 

Do not imagine that it is impossible for us to do as we 
say. Our system is so perfect that we can without any 
trouble deliver a piano in the smallest town in any part of 
the United States just as easily as we can in New York City, 
and with absolutely no trouble or annoyance to you, and 
without anything being paid in advance or on arrival either 
for freight or any other expense. We take old pianos and 
organs in exchange. 

A guarantee for 12 years against any defect in tone, action, 
workmanship or material isgiven with every Wing Piano, 














G PIANOS 


Are Sold Direct From the Factory, and in No Other Way 


YOU NEED THIS BOOK 


If You Intend to Buy a Piano—No Matter What Make 











Sut 


MONTHLY Payments 


In 37 years over 40,000 Wing Pianos 
have been manufactured and sold. They are recom- 
mended by seven governors of States, by musical colleges 
and schools, by prominent orchestra leaders, music teach- 
ers and ici Th ds of these pianos are in 
your own State, some of them undoubtedly in your very 
,- qos Our catalogue contains names and ad- 

resses. 


Mandolin, Guitar, Harp, Zither, Banjo— 
The tones of any or all of these instruments may be re- 
produced perfectly by any ordinary player on the piano by 
means of our Instrumental! Attachment. This improve- 
ment is patented by us and cannot be bad in any other 
piano. WING ORGANS are made with the same care 
and sold in the same way as Wing Pianos. Separate or- 
gan catalogue sent on request. 
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A book—not a catalogue—that gives you all the information possessed by 
experts, It tells about the different materials used in the different parts 
of a piano; the way the different parts are put together , what causes pianos 
to get out of order and in fact is & complete encyclopedia. It makes the 
selection of apiano easy. If read carefully, it will make you a judge of 
tone, action, workmanship and finish. It tells you how to test a piano 
and how to tell good from bad. It is absolutely the only book of 
its kind ever published. It contains 156 large pages and hun- 
dreds of illustrations, all devoted to piano construction. Its 
name is ‘“‘The ik of Complete Information About Pianos.” 
We send it free to anyone wishing to buy a piano. All you 
have to do is to send us your name and address. 


Send a Postal To-day while you think of 
it, just giving your name and address orsend us 
the attached coupon and the valuable book of in- 
formation, also full particulars about the WING 
PIANO, with prices, terms of payment, etc., 
will be sent to you promptly by mail. 

























WING 
& SON 


350.362 W. I3th 
St., New York 


Send to the name and 
address written below, 
the Book of Complete In- 
Someten abont nee also 
Prices a terms o yment 
on Wing Pianos. - 











WING & SON 


350-362 W. Thirteenth St., New York 
1868———87th YEAR——1905 
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WZ Ni» ccelilias 
3. THe Hunter: ‘ How was that for an inspiration, Bre’r Bear.?”’ 
Tue Bear: ‘“ Woof!’ 











OF COURSE YOU KNOW 


that the essentials of a first class 
Scotch Whisky are purity and 
maturity. 

These qualities are rare. But 
D. & J. McCallum’s “ Perfection” 
Scotch is guaranteed to be both 
pure and mature. 


Its rich, yet smooth and mellow 
flavor—really like a liqueur—and 
its rare bouquet, will appeal to 
lovers of the real thing. 

The gentleman’s whisky par excellence 


SOLE AGENTS FOR UNITED STATES: 


conga? 


“J HOLLAND HOUSE 


NEW YORK 
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Actual size of the 
Gillette Safety 
Razor ready 


DON’T STROP YOUR RAZOR 
Just Lather and Shave 


The Gillette Safety Razor is always sharp without stropping. The 
Gillette blades will give an average of more than 20 satisfying shaves 
each, without touching a strop. In fact, you forget you ever owned a strop. 
The blade is tightly held between the cap and guard, insuring absolute 
rigidity, and making it impossible to cut yourself. The Gillette is the 
only razor in which the blade can be adjusted for close or light 
shaving. The ideal razor for self shavers, and you should shave 
. yourself, 
S&S Twelve double-edged blades with 
each set, good for nearly a 


year. A razor that is always 
sharp. 


, 
tae All blades aseptic. No 


Sold by leading Drug, 
Cutlery and Hardware 
Dealers. ‘ 
If unprocurable, write us. IIlus- 
trated booklet and particulars about \ 
our special trial offer mailed free on 
request. 





Prices: Triple silver-plated set with 12 
blades, #5.00. Standard combination set ades resharpened. 
with shaving brush and soap in triple silver- When dull, throw 
plated holders, %7.50. away as you wou! 


a us pen. A EXACT SIZE OF A GILLETTE BLADE. 


CILLETTE SALES COMPANY aS 
7 new blade inserted 1 Double-edged blades, 50 cts. 


272 Times Building New York City 


(;illette safety, 








NO STROPPING NO HONING EVAN 





*©RIGS THAT RUN” 


ON’T neglect to investigate the New Type Fifteen 30-34-H. P., Four-cylinder 

St. Louis Touring Car, if youcontemplate purchasing anautomobile. It has many 
superior features you should knowabout. ‘The dependable car of the season—easy 

to operate, economical to maintain, noiseless, powerful and fast. Write for new catalog. 
Sliding Gear Transmission—3 speeds forward and reverse. Direct Bevel Gear Drive. 
Speed, 4 to 50 miles per hour on high gear. Wheelbase, 106 inches. Carries five 
passengers comfortably. Wheels, woodartillery, 32-inch, with 4-inch tires. Beautifully 
Ss 5 finished body, luxuriously upholstered. Fully 
equipped, $2,200. Type Sixteen—32-36 H.P., 
@Q Four Cylinder, 110-inch Wheel- 

ix » base, complete, $2,500. 

atl . Be sure to write to-day 

. for new illustrated de- 

Scriptive catalog and 
mention edition “ J.” It 
will pay you to investi- 


ate The St. Louis “* Rigs 
hat Run.” 


St. Louis Motor 
Car Co. 


PEORIA, ° ILL. 
General Sales Offices: 
1239-31 Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Il. 


“ Makers of Rigs That Run"’ 










Branch Salesrooms 
in all the leading cities. 











—ST. LOUI Md Ay pp Oa 
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The Car 
of 


- Contentment 





20 H.P. Touring Car, $1,450 


You can’t argue a Maxwell owner out of his conviction that the 
Maxwell is «*the car for him.’’ He has a proven fact and a practical dem- 











. + 
onstration for every theory or fad that you may present. «*‘ PERFORM- 
ANCE,’’ he says, ‘‘is a whole lot better than PROMISE.”’ He is contented 
because he can’t see how a car COULD give more satisfaction than the 
Maxwell. 
Multiple Dise Clutch. Three-point Suspension of Motor and 
Transmission (Unit). Metal Bodies. No Noise. No Vibration. 
There is a book called “‘ Facts and Testimony ’”’ that gives the “‘owners’ side” 
of the automobile question. You get it when you send for our catalogue. 
Write Department 24. 
MAXWELL-BRISCOE MOTOR CO. 
Members American Motor Car Manufacturers Association. 
MAIN PLANT: ( 
Tarrytown, N, Y. } 
+ 
FACTORIES : | 
Pawtucket, R. I. Chicago, Ill. . 
i 
BRANCHES: 
Maxwell-Briscoe, Inc., New York,N. Y. 
Maxwell-Briscoe-Chase Co., Chicago, Ill 
Fisher Automobile Co., indianapolis, Ind, 
Morrison-Tyler Motor Co., Boston, Mass. 
Maxwell-Briscoe-McLeod Co. Detroit,Mich 
Maxwell Garage, ‘ Brooklyn, N. Y. 
J. W. Willcox & Son, Los Angeles, Cal. q ‘ 
Richard Irvin & Co., . New York City. 7 > { 4 
_ 
10 H.P. Tourapbout, 8780 4 
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@ The most intensely ab- 
sorbing and commendable 
monthly periodical in 
America to-day is 


Outdoors 








q Buy acopy of your news- 
dealer (10 cents) and see for 
yourself. 


q Or we will send upon re- 
quest a sample copy free to 
anyone interested. 


@ “A feast of reason and a 
flow of soul’ on every page. 


@ Full of human interest 
illustrations and soul-ex- 
panding, life-prolonging in- 
spiration. 


@ Nothing we can say in 
cold type can give you a 
proper idea of its attractions. 


q Buy or send for a copy— 
do it to-day! 


@ Mention this advertise- 
ment when you write. 


OUTDOORS 


35 WEST 2ist STREET, NEW YORK 


























Every motorist knows 
that to ‘‘spurt’’ up a long 
hill requires a tremendous 
amount of reserve energy ; 
that to reach and sustain 
high speed under such con- 
ditions an engine must be 
capable of developing great 
power. These quali- 
fications have 


not only as a 
hill-climber but as a car 
always to be depended upon, 
no matter how severe the service. 
And with it all the cost of main- 
tenance is so low that a small allow- 
ance for fuel and lubrication prac- 
tically covers the season’s outlay. 
Your nearest dealer (his address 
will be furnished upon application) 
is waiting for an opportunity to 
tell you more about the Cadillac. 
See him. Also let us send our 
Illustrated Booklet UJ . 
Model K, 10 h. p. Runabout, $750. 
Model M, Light Touring Car (shown above), $950. 


Model H, 30 h. p. Touring Car, $2,500. 
All prices f. o. b. Detrolt. Lamps not included. 


Cadillac Motor Car Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 


Member Asso. Licensed Auto. Jifrs. 
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“TIME 
HE SUCCESS of your trip is entirely de- 


pendent upon the reliability of your car. Then, 
as at no other time, is a capacity for steady ser- 
vice under all conditions of such paramount 
importance. 


The production of a car of absolute dependability has 
| ever been the primal object of the Rambler factory, and 

the thousands of these cars now in constant service 
are ample proof of successful efforts. 


Built in seven models, $1,200 to $3,000 


Main Office and Factory, - - Henosha, Wis. 


Branches: 





Chicago, 302-304 Wabash Ave. Milwaukee, 457-459 Broadway 


Boston, 145 Columbus Ave. Philadelphia, 242 N. Broad St. 
San Francisco, 31 Sanchez St. 


Representatives in all leading cities. 


Thomas B. Jeffery @ Company 


New York Agency, 38-40 W. 62nd St. 
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UNDERWOOD’S ORIGINAL DEVILED HAM 


is and always has been an 


Honest Boston Product 


It is made of the FINEST SUGAR CURED HAM of our own curing, and PURE 
SPICES, and NOTHING ELSE. Not a particle of coloring matter or preservatives is used 


in this or any of our goods, which are just as represented on the labels. 


AND PACKED UNDER THE MOST CLEANLY CONDITIONS 
Never has there been the slightest criticism from 
PRESS, PUBLIC, orthe U. S. GOVERNMENT 


regarding the purity and wholesomeness of this brand. For 50 years it has been used by 
people who KNOW that it is always delicious, appetizing, nourishing, and, as a bright 


college girl said, 


Deo not confound it with the cheap packing-house products. 


IF YOUR GROCER DOES NOT SELL IT, FOR HIS NAME AND 
15 CENTS WE WILL SEND YOU a % POUND CAN 


Wm. Underwood Co., Boston, Mass. 


THE GREENWICH PRINTING COMPANY, NEW YORK 














| is both tl »>domi- 
Unerring Accuracy 0 citer 
of STEVENS BOYS’ RIFLES and STEVENS 
IDEAL SCHUETZEN MODELS. 


EX PERIENCE—42 years of it—and the 
“KNOW HOW’—ALWAYS PRODUCE 
RESULTS THAT COUNT. 


Ask your dealer and insist on our make. If you 
cannot obtain the Stevens, we ship direct, upon 
receipt of catalog price (express prepaid.) 
Send for 140-page illustrated catalog. If in- 
terested in SHOOTING, you will need it. Mailed 
for four cents in stamps to cover postage. 


Our attractive Hanger will be sent 
anywhere for six cents in stamps 





